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PREFACE. 



IN all the editions of Shakspeare's play^ that 
appeared previous to the publication of the fol- 
lowing collection in 1753, we find the novels 
and histories to which Shakspeare was indebted 
for the fables of his plays are but slightly men- 
tioned, and no reference is given where they are 
to be found. It was this circumstance which in- 
duced Mrs. Lenox to collect and translate them. 

Exclusive of the merit they possess as an 
interesting selection, they claim peculiar atten- 
tion as the ori^nals from which Shakspeare has 
formed the plot or ,story of his principal plays ; 
and a knowledge of them is absolutely necessary 
to acquire a perfect and complete idea of the ex- 
tent of his abilities. 

It will be admitted, that, among the powers 
which constitute a poet, the first and most mate- 
rial is invention; without that, all other re- 
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quisites are of little value, and more particu- 
larly in the mazy paths of the drama. 

When the plot, characters, and incidents are 
previously furnished, a slight acquaintance with 
the world, and a little knowledge of books, will 
supply a deficiency of poetic imagination. How 
far Shakspeare has consulted his invention in 
the regulation of his fables, will be seen by the 
following novels. 

Every thing relative to this great poet is cal- 
culated to excite curiosity, and will be sought 
after and read with avidity. It is known, that, 
whilst his merits have never been overrated, his 
faults have been excessively indulged. To 
censure him for these faults is both necessary 
and proper. It prevents taste from being viti- 
ated by extravagant praise or blind admiration ; 
for, where undistinguishing commendations are 
profusely applied, it will always retard the im- 
provement of dramatic composition. Every 
reader of the plays of Shakspeare should consi- 
der himself capable of commenting on them ; for 
every reader, without possessing a ray of inven- 
tion, must feel the effect, and discern the excel- 
lencies of his writings ; but to check the exube- 
rance of fancy and the progress of indiscrimi- 
nate praise, it is necessary to direct the judg- 
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ment, and cause them, whilst feeling these excel- 
lencies, to discern their nature and origin. 

It has been asserted that no writer can, 
at this late period, point out the beauties, note 
the defects, illustrate the obscurities^ or reflect 
light upon the materials selected by this poet, 
without intruding on the remarks of some pre- 
ceding commentator, or wandering in the beaten 
track of the various illustrators of established 
reputation. I am however of opinion, that many 
new observations are necessary to show the 
connection which exists between the plays of 
Shakspeare and the following novels. To the 
casual observer these will be of litde import- 
ance, but by the constant and attentive reader 
they will be estimated according to their value. 

Some apology is necessary for the brevity 
of the Biographical Sketches ; but it is impossi- 
ble, at this time, to procure a regular and con- 
nected account of events occurring in the lives 
of 'men, most of which have been long ot)scured 
by the unfriendly wing of Time. Besides (did 
we possess the means), to enter into the minutiae 
of their histories would swell the work to an 
unnecessary and tedious length, or would ex- 
clude more important matter. 

In a few instances, I have adopted the re- 
marks of Mrs. Lenox, simply because they 
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were appropriate, and to avoid that zeal for ori- 
ginality, which prompts us to convey the same 
meaning in di£Ferent words. In addition to her 
collection, I have given the story on which 
Shakspeare has founded his Merchant of Ve- 
nice, from the Gesta Romanorum. 

I am fearful that the admirers of Shakspeare 
may think him injured by the following illustra- 
tion of his plays, and contend that, whilst innu- 
merable beauties present themselves in quick 
succession to the delighted fancy, we never 
should pause to dwell on a solitary defect, or root 
out the few weeds which deform so fair a gar- 
den. But it must be recollected, that an impartial 
commentator, whilst analyzing the beauties, 
should never be insensible to the defects ; and 
where scenes and characters are pointed out that 
delight the imagination, some attention should 
be paid to those that shock the judgment. 

Philadelphia^ Sept. 20, 

1809. • 
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THE NJNTH ^OVEL OF BANDELLO. 



VOLVME THE SECOJ^D. 



Matthew Bandello, the author of the following beautiful tale; 
was born, towards the close of the fifteenth century, at Castleneuvo 
of Scrivia, in the Milanese, and was distinguished as a writer of 
novels. He entered into the society of Dominicans, in imitation 
of his uo^le Vincenzo, who was general of that order, and resid- 
ed jTof some time at the convent at Milan. He however shortly 
quitted it, and took up his residence at the palace of Pirro Gon- 
zaga, lord of Gazzuolo, whose daughter, the fair Lucretia Gon- 
zaga, he instructed in polite literature. During the war carried 
on in the Milanese by the French and Spaniards, between 1530 
and 1535, he suffered in common with many others, lost all 
his books, and was brought into great hazard of his life, which he 
only preserved by taking flight in disguise. After wandering 
some time, and exposing himself to incessant dangers, he formed 
an intimacy with Cssar Fregoso, whom he accompanied into 
France. In that country he lived many years; and in 1550 he 
was appointed, by Henry II, bishop of Agen. He, however, ne- 
glected his episcopal duties, and left the care of his see to the 
bishop of Grasse. The exact time of his death is not accurately 
known: he was living in 1561. The novels and tales which 
have chiefly made his name celebrated, were first printed in Lucca, 
1554, in eight volumes, entitled JVovela of Bandelio. Aqoither 
volume was afterwards printed at Lyons, in 1573. 

Bandelio,- in his writings, endeavoured to imitate the style of 
Boccacio, and is said to have written in a lively and agreeable 
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manner. The translation of his novels from their original lan- 
guage bears ample testimony of their v%|ue ; and it is certain that 
Bandetio, Boccacio, and Cinthio were the fayourite Italian writers 
of Sbakspeare. 

When the Scaligers were lords of Verona, a fierce 
and bloody enmity subsisted between two noble families 
of that city, of greater dignity and riches than the rest : 
the name of the one was Montecchio, the other Capellet. 
This violent hatred was the cause of frequent bloody 
mgagements between the relations and dependants of 
those two lords ; and the numbers tibat were killed of 
both parties on these occasions, kept up and augmented 
the fury of their several descendants. 

Bartholomew Scaliger, then at the head of this re- 
public, laboured with the utmost diligence to suppress 
these disorders; but aU his cares could never wholly 
prevent them, so deeply was their hatred of each other 
rooted in their bosoms. 

Finding it impossible entirely to reconcile them, in 
order to put an «nd to the affronts which each party 
gave and received from the other, and which were al- 
ways followed by the deaths of some amongst them, he 
commanded that the youngest of one faction should al- 
ways give way to the eldest of the other, whenever they 
happened to meet, by which means many disorders 
were avoided. 

About this time Romeo, the younger heir of the 
Montecchio &mily, was violently enamoured of a lady in 
Verona, who^ notwithstanding the extraordinary beauty 
and accomplishments he was possessed of^ treated him 
with great disdain. 



Romeo^ during^ two^ years, pursued the inexorable 
beauty, employing all the rbetoric of sighs> tears, pre- 
sents, and entertainments, to move her heart; but all in 
vain. His friends, who saw him languish out biis days 
in a hopeless passion, were gready alarmed ; but neither 
their remonstrances nor mtreaties were able to effeclr his 
cure. 

One of his companions, who was dearer to him than 
the rest, gready afBicted to behold him losing thus the 
vigour of youth in following a woman without hopes of 
■ obtaining her, often took occasion to blame his perseve- 
rance. 

Romeo, said he one day to him, I love you as my 
brother ; and it gives me great pain to see you thus con- 
sume away like snow melting in the sun ; don^t you see 
you waste yow time and ^nd your fortune, without 
obtaining either honour or advantage ? Your endea- 
vours to win this woman are all ineffectual ; the more 
you solicit her, the more rigid she becomes : certainly 
it is a great folly to attempt a thing which is not only 
difficult to do, but impossible ; you may be convinced 
she neither cares for you, or any thing you can do to 
please her ; perhaps she has some other lover, who b 
so dear to her, she would not quit him for an emperor. 
You are young, my dear Romeo; your person i)^ 
more lovely than any youth's in this city ; you are (let 
me speak it, since it is truth, to your face), you are ge- 
nerous, virtuous, and elegant ; to these amiable quali- 
ties are added the more solid advantages of learnihg and 
wit : you are the only son of one of the greatest and 
richest of our noblemen ; does he restrain you in your 
expences ? does he controul you in your pleasures ? is 



he not your factor only to take care of your affairs, while 
you spend your time as you please ? Awake, I conjure 
you, and begin to reflect at length upon the error you 
have been guilty of; remove from your eyes the veil 
which blinds you, and hinders you from seeing the path 
you are pursuing; resolve to place your affection on 
some person more deserving, and chuse a lady who will 
better reward your love. A just indignation is often 
more powerful in the heart than love itself: now, when 
assemblies and masquerades are held all over this great 
city, mix with the company everywhere, and when 
you meet the ungrateful woman you have solicited so 
long, gaze not on her face, but reflect on her injustice, 
her cruelty, and her pride ; do not doubt but the many 
injuries you have suffered will excite an indignation so 
just and reasonable, that your passion will in time yield 
to its force, and you, by degrees, regain your liberty. 

To these reasons the faithful friend of Romeo added 
many others, to engage him to quit his unsuccessful 
pursuit. Romeo listened to him with attention, and 
took a resolution immediately to put his wise counsels 
in practice. 

The feast being now begun, he had frequent oppor. 
tunities of meeting the scornful maid: but he always 
carefully avoid looking at her, gazing 'on the other la- 
dies, and anxiously examining the beauties of every 
one, to chuse her who was most agreeable to him. 

About this time, Antonio Capellet, the head of that 
family, made a magnificent feast, to which he invited a 
great many of the chief nobility and ladies, most of the 
youth of quality being there. Romeo, notwithstanding 
the long-continued hatred between their families, came 
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thither also at nighty being masked like the rest of the 
company ; but soon after throwing it off, as all the others 
did, he seated himself at one comer of the hall, which, 
by the great number of torches, being made as light as 
day, he coiiid conveniently behold the. whole assembly. 

Romeo soon drew the eyes of the company upon him, 
and of theladies particularly, who, struck with his bold- 
ness in coming to that house, could not conceal their 
admiration of it; his enemies, however, on account 
of his youth, his extraordinary beauty, the sweetness of 
his manners, and the almost universal love he had ac- 
quired, forbore to give him any disturbance, which, 
perhaps, had he been elder, and less amiable, they might 
have done. 

Romeo, therefore, having leisure to consider the 
beauty of the ladies that were at the feast, began to praise 
them more or less, according to his taste, and, without 
dancing himself^ took a pleasure in looking upon those 
that did. While he was thus employed, he saw a young 
lady of most exquisite beauty, whose name was unknown 
to him. His heart immediately confessed this object 
to be more charming than any he had ever seen ; he 
gazed on her attentively, and the longer he gazed, the 
more beauty and graces he discovered in her» Finding 
an unusual pleasure in contemplating her, he was not 
able for a moment to remove his eyes from her face, 
but, darting a thousand passionate looks at the young 
beauty, he secreriy resolved to exert his utmost endea- 
vours to gain her affections. 

Thus was his former passion vanquished by this 
new one, and gave place to a flame that was never ex- 
tinguished but by his death. Not daring in that sus- 



pected house to Inquire the name of the young beauty 
that had charmed him, he contented Inmself with feed- 
ing his eye^ with her sight, and, finding new graces in 
every look and action, drank in large draughts of the 
sweet poison of love. 

Romeo being, as was said before, seated in a cor- 
ner of the hall, had a ftill view of all the company, who, 
in returning to their places after dancing, passed close 
by him ; Julietta, so was the young lady called who had 
charmed him, not having observed him before, was 
struck with admiration of his person, as she went by 
the place where he sat. This fidr one was daughter to 
Capellet, the master of the house, who had ^ven the 
feast, and ignorant of the name and quality of Romeo ; 
yet he appearing to her the most beautiful yooth die had 
ever seen, she ooald not resist the pleasure she took in 
gazing on Him; but secredy snatching stolen glances at 
him every moment, an unusual softness took possession 
of her heart, and filled it with all the sweet inquietudes 
and tender perplexities of a be^nning pas^on : not sa« 
tisfied with gazing on him at a distance, she ardently 
wished he would mix among the dancers, that she 
might have an opportunity of hearing him speak, not 
doubting but her ears would take in as much pleasure 
from the agreeableness of his dbcourse, as her eyes did 
sweetness from his sight ; but Romeo, wholly lost in the 
pleasure he took in looking upon her, showed no incli- 
nation to join the company ; and Julietta was equally 
incapable of any delight but looking at him. 

Their eyes being thus frequently directed to each 
other, their passi(Miate gkmces often met ; the sighs which 
accompanied those glances betr^ed the emotions of 
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their hearts, and tx>th wtr^ mosSAn^^t ^n opportunity 
of discovoing their mutual flame Mflaseqiially desir^ hy' 
each. 

While they were thus taken up in excharigping ten- 
der and passionate looks, the ball broke up, and d:^ com- 
pany, mixing' promisciiously to^ther^ began die con- 
cludxDg daDce,> oaUed thedeme of the far£?A,ro(facrwise 
the fiance of the hqt. 

sRomeo in the midst of the agreeable confusion of 
this dance, was snatxdied up by a yioung lady, who for- 
dog Mm into the crowd, he performed his part; and giv- 
ing the torch, as was the custooro, to another lady, he 
drew .near to Julietta,:and took hi^: by the Ixmdy to the 
iaconedvabte transport tof^ibetB both.:,. 

lulietta then seated, herself tbctiveen. Romeo ^ahd 
Mercutio : Ithe latter, who was t a oountier, gay, witty i 
apd^^reeabljhsatkicai, was as reitiarkable for the extra^.! 
ofdkkBary eoldness of hisuhand^ as.f&r the Uncommon 
sprightlinesss of his disposition; and he holding, one of 
Julietta's hands^ as Bom^o did the othe^, she, who ar- 
dently desired to hear lam to speak, turning towards him 
witii an enchanting $mil€^, said sofdy, and in a trembling 
voice, gently pnesslng his hand at the same moment, 
** Blessed be the time, sir, that you seated ycwrself 
near me/' 

Romep, who well knew how to make ilse of advan- 
tages, staainiog het hand passionately In return, with 
eyes which seemed to implore her pity, and an ac- 
cent as if his H& hung suspended on her answer, asked 
her the meaning of such, a benediction. 

** Gentle youth," replied Julietta with a smile, " I 
bless the time of your coming hither, because signior 
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Mercutio, whose h^nd is as cold as ice, froze me all 
over by his touch, and you, for which I am much obli< 
ged to you, by the kindly warmth of yours, have restor- 
ed me again." 

" Madam," replied Romeo immediately, " I should 
think myself superlatively happy in beii^. lable to do you 
any service, and blest beyond measure if you will deign 
to command me as the meanest of your slaves; per^' 
mit me however to tell you, that if my hand has warmed 
you, the fire of your bright eyes has kindled such flames 
in me, tteit, unless you afford me some assistance, Ishall 
soon be consumed to ashes." 

Scarce had he finished these kst words, when, the 
dance being ended, > the company began to disperse; 
and Julietta, transported with l&e excess of her new pas* 
sion, breathing an ardent sigh, and tenderiy straining 
his hand, replied in haste as she paited ih>m him, 
'^ Alas ! what can I say, but that I am more yours than 
my own!" 

Romeo, in hopes of knowing who she was, conti* 
nued still in the hall; but he had not waited long, tilL 
he was informed by a friend that she was the daughter 
of the lord Capellet, who had given the feast. 

This news threw hini into great affliction, foreseeing 
the difficulty and danger there would be in pursuing his 
passion ; but the wound was already given, and his 
whole soul was now infected with the sweet venom of 
love. 

On the other side, Julietta, equally desirous of 
knowing the name of him who had conquered her 
heart, calling an old woman, who had nursed her, to a 
window, which looked into a street, through which the 



oomp^ny was passings by the light of a ^?eat number of 
twche&i she began to enquire the nsmies of several of 
the maskers as they went akmg ; and at last diEecting her 
ey^s to Romeo^ ai^ked her who that fine youth was who 
carried his ma$k ^n his hand, The good woinan, whq 
knew htm very well* told her it was Romeo, son crf'the 
lord Montedchio. 

. JuUet^v struck with the sound c^ that name, as witK 
ft thunderbolt^ begaa now todesfm of evergaiiking tbid 
object of her afibcticms for a husband. Cohceaiing^ 
ho9«ever, her amfiisicm from the observation of ber. 
nurse, she retired to bed; but her mind was agitated 
with so many di&rent thoughts, that she coukl take no 
repose : love and despair bred a cruel conflict in hal 
soul ; yet love had taken so fuU atid absolute possessioa 
of it^ that her desire im^'eased with the impossibility of 
gmtifyii^ it. *^ Ah !" cried she to herself, *' how have 
I suffered my a&ctions to be ttms transported ! how do 
i know (credulous fool as I am) whether Romeo reaDy 
loves me? Perhaps the artful youth means only to de<* 
lude me with a dissembled passion, that, by robbing me 
of my honoHir^ htS may revenge himself of my family, 
and increase the rooted hati*ed between our fathers ; but . 
caa it be, that a aotil so generous as his, should form 
a design to ruin one who loves and adores him ? Ah ] 
if the face be the index of the mind, his is all loveliness 
and beauty ; cruelty and deceit can never harbour in so 
sweet a dwelling ; from a form so enchantic^ nothing 
can be expected but truth, gentleness, and love. But 
suppose,'' added she, ^^ ti;^ he loves me honourably, 
have I not reason to believe that my father wiU never 
consent to our union? And yet, who knows but our 
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mutual passion may be the means of procuring a firm 
and perpetual peace between our families ? I have often 
heard that not only the peace <^ private families has 
been procured by marriages, but that warring nations 
have been made friends by that means ; ought I not then 
to hope that our two houses may be reconciled by such 
an event ?" Resting then upon this soothing thought, 
whenever Romeo went through the street where she 
lived, she always showed herself at a balcony, giving 
him such bewitching smiles as he passed, as filled his 
whole soul (which, like hers, had been tossed between 
hope and fear) with inexpressible delight 

It was not without great danger to his person that 
he thus haunted the street where she dwelt, both n^ht 
and day ; but Julietta's smiles inflaming his desires, he 
could not resist the sweet violence that drew him conti-. 
nually thither. The chamber of this fiiir maid had a 
window in it, which looked into a narrow lane. Romeo, 
when he had passed the great street, and arrived to th^ 
head of this lane, often beheld her at this window, to 
which she would come very oUigingly when she saw 
him, and by her looks express the pleasure she took in 
seeing him. One night when Romeo came, as he was 
wont, to this place, Julietta, seeing him*, opened the win- 
dow; the moon shone so bright, that though he retired, 
iipon her booking out, into an dd ruinous building 
which fronted the window, yet she distinguished him 
plainly, and no person being with her in Uie chamber, 
she ventured to call out to him. ^* Romeo,'' said she, 
*^ what do you here alone, at such an hour ? Should 
you be discovered, I tremble for your life. Are you 
ignorant of the cruel emnity there is between our &mi- 
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lies, and how many lives have been lost by it cm bc^ 
sides ? Certainly, if you are taken, you will be barba- 
rously murdered. Why will you thus endai^r your 
own life and my honour ?" 

*^ The ardent passion you have inispired me wifh," 
answered he, /^ is the cause of my comii^ hither: I 
' know, if I am discovered by your relations, they will 
endeavour to kill me ; but I shall defend myself as well 
as I am aUe, and though I may be overpowered by su* 
perior force, yet I will not die alone ; to die near you 
^ill take off the bitterness of death : yet be assured, 
madam, I never will be the occasion of bringing any 
stain upon your honour, but will with pleasure sacrifice' 
my life to preserve it inviolate." 

** But what is it you require of me?" interrupted 
Julietta. 

" That you would permit me to enter your chamber, 
madam^r replied Romeo, ^^ that I may with less danger 
make known to you the greatness of my passion, and 
the cruel torments I suffer for your sake." 

Julietta, a little, offended at this demand, replied in 
some confusion : ^^ Romeo, you know the extent of your 
own passion, and I know that of mine ; I know that I 
loye you, as much as it is possible for a person to love, 
and perhaps more than is consistent with my honour; 
however, I must tell you, that if you hope to possess 
me by any other means than matrimony, you are much 
deceived; and because I am sensible you expose your^ 
self to great danger by coming hither so frequently, I 
sun willing to bring this affair to a speedy conclusion; 
therefore if you desire to be mine, ks I wish to be eter* 
nally yours, you will make me your wife, and for that 
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purpose I wiH bt reoAf to meet you at any conTenient 
pleice, \yfaatever time yoa siiall appoint me ; bat, if you 
have any dishoQonrable intentions towards me, go 
away, I conjure you, and suffer me to live in peace." 

Romeo, who only wished to possess her with honour, 
heard this proposition with transport, and told her, 
^^ that he would marry her at any time, and in any man- 
nershe pleased*'' 

'' 'Tis well,'* replied lulietta; '' iet our miptiab 
then be celebrated by the reverend friar Lorenzo of 
Reggio, who is my spiritual fether.*' To diis^ Romeo- 
readily agreed, die good friar being veiy kittniate^ in his 
fiimily ; and it was resolved between them, that flomeo 
should speak to him the next day upon that a&ir. 

Friar Lorenzo, in whom the lovers chose to confide 
upon this occasion, was of the order of the Minors, a 
learned theologian and [Ailosdpher; had great know- 
ledge of herbs, and was well skilled in die magic art ; 
and that he might maintain himself in the good q>inion 
of the vulgar, and quietly enjoy those pleasures/ for 
which he had a taste, he endeavoured to procure the 
fiiciidship of all persons of distinguished rank and repu- 
tation. In this he succeeded so well^ that he had many 
friends among die nobility of Verona, particularly the 
father of Romeo, a nobleman in great eredit and esteem, 
who had a high opinion of his sanctity and wisdom. 

Romeo also held him in great esteem ; and the friar, 
wlio knew him to be a prudent and generous yonth, 
had a tender affection for him. The reverend fether, 
who confessed almost all the persons of quriity of both- 
sexes in the city, was also very intimate in the family of 
the Capelletti, and was therefore entrusted with the spu 
ritual direction of Julietta. 
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Rameor the Aext day after his conference with his 
mistrpss, wefit to the church of St« Francis, and related 
to friar Lorenzo the whole story of his passion for Juli- 
etta, and the happy concluston to Which he had brought 
it, intreating at die same time his assistance to unite 
them for ever. 

' ' The friar, heading thb account, promised to do all 
he required, as. well because he was not able to deny 
Romeo any thing, as he hoped this marriage would re- 
concile the two houses of the Monteochi and Capeiletti, 
mi by that means acquire to himself the.&vour of sig- 
ner Bartholomew, who passionately wished to compose 
the disorders dieir enmity created m this city. 

. The two lovers, now only waiting for some odcasion 
of going to confession, in order to effect their design, 
Julietta, ibr the greater conveniency, resolved to trust 
her nurse, who slept with her, with her love for Ro- 
meo ; his extreme affection for her, and their intended 
marriage. 

The good woman, greatly concerned at such a preci- 
pitate design, endeavoured to dissuade her from it, bi|t 
tp no puipose ; ^ and, moved with the affecting argu- 
ments of Julietta, was at last prevailed upon to carry a 
letter to Romeo. 

The lover was transported with joy at the contents : 
which directed him to come, at five o'clock that night, 
to the window in the lane, bringing with him a ladder 
of ropes, by which he might ascend to the top. 

Romeo, committing the care of providing the lad- 
der to a faithful servant of his, named Pietro, they both, 
at the appointed hour, went to the place where Julietu 
expected them. 
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As soon as she saw Romeo, she let down a cord 
fiom the window, which they fiistened to one end of thef 
ladder ; she drew it up, and with the assistance of her 
nurse fixed it securely at the top, while Romeo and his 
servant took care to fasten it well below. 

Romeo then boldly ascending the ladder, Pietro re- 
tired into the old ruinous house till his roaster had oc- 
casion for him. The iron bars before the window were 
set so close, that it was with difficulty the passionate Ro- 
meo could pass his hand through to dasp that of his 
adored Julietta. ^^ Oh ! Romeo,'' cried the transported 
maid, ^^ dearer to me than the light of my eyes, I de* 
sired to see you here, that I might inform you I have 
oniered matters so that I can go to confession with 
my mother on Friday next; we shall come to the church 
about the time that the sermon begins; take care to 
acquaint father Lorenijo, that he may have every thing 
in readiness." 

Romeo assuring her that the friar was disposed to 
do whatever they desired, diey began to enter into a 
tender conversation, which the necessity of parting for 
fear of a discovery interrupting, the lover, descending 
the ladder, took leave of his dear Julietta, who, though 
excessively pleased with the past interview, thought 
every moment an age till she could call Romeo her own; 
and Romeo, who was almost transported out of him- 
self, spent the time in discoursing with his confidant on 
his approaching happiness. 

The destined day being arrived, lady Giovanni, the 

mother of Julietta, taking with her her daughter and 

^ some of her women, went to the church of St. Francis, 

which was then in the Citadel ; the old lady, as soon as 
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she entered, calling for friar Lorenzo, told him, she had 
come early with Julietta to confession, because she 
knew he vould be much hurried that day, having so 
many spiritual children to confess. 

The friar, who had been instructed before by Ro- 
meo, and had him then concealed in his confessionary, 
giving the ladies the benediction, went into the convent, 
and entering the confessionary where Romeo was, made 
Julietta, who first presented herself, go into the other 
cell, which was slightly partitioned off fi*om that which 
he and Romeo were in, having also a grate between ; 
as soon as she was entered, he gave the sign that Romeo 
was within, and removing the grate after the first salu- 
tation, said to her, ^^ Daughter, Romeo has informed 
me that you are willing to take him for a husband, and 
he also is desirous of having you for a wife ; do you 
both continue to be thus disposed ?** 

The lovers making answer, that they wished for no- 
thing else, the friar, after a short discourse in praise of 
holy matrimony, pronounced the accustomed form of 
words ordained by the church, and gave them the nup- 
tial benediction. 

. Homeo then presenting his beloved Julietta with a 
ring, which she received with,unspeakable pleasure, he 
consulted with her on the means he should use to gain 
access to her at night, and tenderly saluting her, went 
cautiously out of the church. 

The friar, replacing the grate, heard the confession 
of the happy Julietta, and dismissing her, heard also 
those of her mother, and the women who attended them, 
and they returned again to their house. 
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Night being come, Romeo, with his servant^ wem 
to the garden belonging to the lord Capellet's house, 
and ascending the wall by the help of his faithful Pietro, 
he got easily over to the other side, where he found his 
bride ; who, together widi her nurse^ wasi expecting 
him. 

Romeo, as soon as he saw her, ran to her with 
open arms, and Julietta eagerly flying to him, threw her^ 
self on his neck, and embraced him with inexpresdble 
transport. They passed the whole night in the garden 
without fear of being discovered ; and when the morn- 
ing approached, Romeo, after consulting with his fair 
spouse on the methods they should use to rec(mcile their 
parents, took leave of her with a tender embrace, and 
returned to his hou^c, looking upon himself to be the 
happiest of all men in the possession of so beautiful a 
creature ;, and Juliettii who thought the whole world 
could not produce so lovely and accomplished a y6uth 
as her Romeo, had no other alloy to her happiness biit 
the ardent desire she felt to liave their two femilies re- 
conciled, that her marriage might no longer be con* 
cealed. 

While the new*married couple were obliged to 
content themselves with short and stolen interview^, 
friar Lorenzo was secretly practising means to recon* 
cile their two houses^ and had put matters in such a 
train, that he had some hopes of accomplishing it. 

When the feast of Easter was celebrated, it happen- 
ed that great numbers of coaches were assembled at 
the gate of the BorscH-i, near the castle Vecchio; or Old 
Castle ; and many of the Capelletti and Montccchi meet- 
ing in that place, assaulted each other furiously widi 
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their arms. Among the Capelletti was a noble youth, 
ndmed Tibbald, a first cousin of Julietta's, who; being 
possessed of great personal courage, animated his peo- 
ple against the Montecchi, and urging them to have no 
COhisideration for any person whatever among their ene- 
mies, the fray grew very bloody, both parties being con- 
tinually increased by other of their partizans who joined 
them. 

' Horneo, who was going through the city on some 
diversion v(nth several of his companions, and a few at- 
tendants j happened to pass by while the combatants 
were engaged ; this sight gave him great affliction, as 
he had hopes, from the friar^s endeavours, that peace 
would Have been made between their families ; being 
desirous therefore of putting an end to the fight, he 
turned to his companions and servants, and speaking 
so loud that he was heard by many in the street : *' Bro- 
thers," said he, " let us thrust ourselves between them, 
and try if by any means we can oblige them to lay 
down their arms." With these words he pressed in 
among the combatants, followed by his friends and 
servants, labouring both with words and actions to pre- 
vail upon them to cease their contention ; but his intrea- 
ties and endeavours were all ineffectual ; their fury had 
risen to such excess, that they minded nothing but how 
to be revenged on each other, many of each party lying 
dead upon the ground. 

While Romeo was thus generously employed in en- 
deavouring to calm their rage, the furious Tibbald drew 
near him,^ and gave him a thrust with his sword in the 
side, which, by reason of a net- work of steel he worQ 
beneath his clothes, did him no harm. 
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Romeo, notwithstanding this outrage, turning to- 
wards him, said, with a friendly accent, ** Tibbald, if 
you believe I came hither with any intention to fight 
with you, or any of your party, you are much deceived : 
I passed this way by chance, and have no other design 
in mixing among you, but to make those who belong 
to me retire." 

Tibbald, either not understanding these words, or 
seeming not to understand them, cried out, " Ah, traitor! 
thou shalt die !" and furiously throwing him;self upon 
Romeo, struck him with great violence cm the head ; 
but the force of the blow, though weakened by the steel 
head- piece he wore, yet so enraged Romeo, that, wrap- 
ping his cloak about his arm by way of shield, he turned 
the point of his sword towards his enemy, which, pier- 
cing his throat, went quite through his neck, and came 
out behind, so that the unhappy Tibbald fell dead im- 
mediately on the earth. 

The guards approaching at the report of this batde, 
the combatants dispersdB'^different ways ; and Romeo, 
full of grief for having killed Tibbald, fled to the church 
of St Francis, followed by a great many of his friends 
and servants. 

Father Lorenzo was much affected at the news of 
Tibbald's death, which put it out of his powef to ac- 
complish the peace he meditated between them ; how- 
ever, he received Romeo with great kindness, and con- 
cealed him in his chamber at the convent. 

The Capelletti assembling together, went to com- 
plain to signor Bartholomew of the injury they had 5ut 
feredirom Romeo ; and the father of Romeo, together 
with all the persons of quality among the Montecchi, 
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went also to prove that Romeo had not engaged in the 
fight, but sought only to part the combatants, and, b^ing 
basely wounded by Tibbald, killed him in his own de- 
fence. 

Although it was made very^' clear, that the CapeK 
letti assaulted the Montecchi first, and also proved, by 
many witnesses, that Romeo endeavoured to part them, 
and was wounded by Tibbald while he was thus em- 
ployed, yet signor Bartholomew banished him from Ve- 
rona, and ordered the rest to forbear such hostilities for 
the future. 

The death of Tibbald caused great affliction in the 
femily of the Capelletti ; but Julietta wept not for her 
cousin's death, but for the banishment of Romeo ; hav- 
ing, however, that excuse for her sorrow, she gave free 
vent to her tears, and, losing all the hopes she had former- 
!y entertained of being happy with her beloved Romeo, 
she wholly abandoned herself to grief. 

Understanding that he was concealed in father Lo- 
renzo's convent, she wrote a letter to him, filled with ' 
moving Complaints of their miserable fortune, intreating 
him, with the most tender instances of affection, that 
he would allow her to accompany him in his banish- 
ment. 

Romeo received this letter by the hands of the old 
\ woman who was the confidant of their marriage ; and 
in his answer he conjured his dear Julietta not to afflict 
herself; that in a proper time he wbuld do all she desir- 
ed ; but at present he had not fixed upon the place of 
his exile, though he was resolved it should Hdc as near 
her as possible ; and concluded with earnestly desiring 
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her to give him an opportunity of seeing her before, he 
went away. 

Julietta naming the garden for the place of this last 
sad interview, Romeo, at the appointed hour, came se- 
cretly out of the convent by the assistance of fether Lo- 
renzo, and, attended by his faithful Pietro, came to the 
place where he was expected. 

Julietta received him with a flood of tears, and grief 
so totally possessed their souls, that they continued a 
long time unable to speak to each other; recovering a 
little from this silent excess of sorrow, they flew into 
each other^s arms, mingling tears with their embraces, 
and bitter complaints against the. cruelty of their for- 
tune. 

Great part of the night being wasted in this manner, 
Julietta, with the most earnest and aficcting intreaties, 
urged her beloved Romeo to permit her to go with him 
into banishment. 

** Do not, my lord," cried she, " do not leave me 
behind you ; I will cut off this long hair, and, dressed 
in the habit of a boy, follow you wherever you go ; my 
tender cares shall soften the rigour of your ej^ile ; can 
you have a more faithful servant than me ? Oh, my dear- 
est husband, grant me this favour, I conjure you ; let 
me share yoiir fate, whatever it be ; I cannot be unhappy 
if I am with you." 

Romeo, with the tenderest language that love could 
dictate, endeavoured to comfort his afllicted wife ; he 
assured her that his sentence of banishment would 
be shortly . revoked ; the prince had given his father 
some reason to expect it ; " but happen what will," 
said he, ** my lovely Julietta, not in the habit of a page 
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€an I consent to see you ; no, when you do come, it 
must be in a manner suitable to the dignity of your birth, 
and the quality of your husband. Depend upon it," 
continued he, ** my banishment will not continue more 
than a year; in that time our parents may be reconciled ; 
the priince himself will labour to make peace between 
them ; but if these hopes fail me, I will then take another 
course, for it is impossible I should be able to live long 
without you*'^ 

Julietta yielding to the force of these reasons and per- 
suasions, they began tp settle the method of correspond- 
ing by letters ; and the mom now breaking, amidst a 
thousand sighs, tears, and tender embraces, they took 
leave of each other : Romeo returned to the convent, and 
Julietta to her chamber. 

In two or three days, every thing being prepared for 
his departure, Romeo left the convent, and, disguised 
like a foreign merchant, went privately out of Verona. 
Several of his most faithful friends conducted him safely 
to M^tua, where he hired a magnificent house, and, 
having large appointments from his &ther, lived wilh a 
splendour befitting his quality. 

Julietta, in the mean time, gaveherselfwbollyupto 
sorrow ; she loathed her food ; sleep fled from her ^yes ; 
she passed the days in sighs and tears, and the nights in 
complaints and lamentations. Her mother, observing 
her continual grief, reproved her for it many times; 
telling her, she had wept enough for the death of her 
cousin, and that it was time to put an ^id to her afflic* 
tion upon his account. Julietta replied, that she. knew 
no cause for affliction ; nevertheless she continued to fly 
from all company and diversicm, and gave herself up en- 
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tirely a prey to sadness and tears ; her fixed melancholy 
making so great an alteration in her lovely fece, that shfe 
no longer had any resemblance of the once gay and 
beautiful Julietta* 

Romeo never failed to make use of every opportu- 
mty to write to her, always comforting her in his letters 
with hopes of being soon together, and tenderly intreat- 
in^her to moderate her affliction, and become easy and 
cheerful as she was wont to be : but all was in vain ; the 
absence of Romeo was the cause of her unhappiness, and 
till that was removed she was incapable of receiving any 
comfort. 

Her mother at last, supposing the sadness of her 
daughter proceeded from her discontent at seeing so 
many of her young companions married, wliile she had 
no husband proposed to her, acquainted her spouse, the 
lord Capellet, with her suspicions. ** Our daughter," 
said she, " does nothing but sigh and weep ; I have 
ffeqiienlly asked her the cause of this immoderate afflic- 
tion'; she ansM^ers me always in' the same tone, that she 
knows of no cause ; yet every one in the house per- 
ceives her continual melancholy : certainly some vio- 
lent uneasiness preys upon her heart ; and if she is suf- 
fered to= go on thus, she will constime away insensibly, 
like Wax before the fire. I have imagined a thousand 
reasons for this her sorrow, but- what seems to me to 
be the most probable is, tliat having, since last carnival, 
seen all her companions become wives, she is afflicted ' 
because a husband has not yet been proposed to her ; 
she will be eigliteen yea^ of age St. Euphemia's day 
next, and in my opinion it is now time we should pro- 
cure heria good and honourable husband, for a ytoung 
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. virgin is not merchandize, that will keep long in a 

*' Since it is your opinion," replied tlie lord Anto- 
nio to his 'wife, ** thaitfthis melancholy.^of our daughter 
, is caused; by her npt having 'a husband propbsed to her, 
X.will endeavour to procure one suitable to the dignity 
-of our house; but let it be your c^-e to find. out 
wliether her affections are yet engaged, that I may pro- 
pose si}clx a match to her as may be agreeable to her 
iiiclinatipns.:". 

Giovanni replied, that she would do all in her power 
to aatisfy him in this particular; and accordhtgly she 
again questioned all Julietta's^ attendants, and every 
other person in the house, who she thought was likely 
to give her any information ; but could discover no- 
thing* 

Some time after this, a match was proposed to lord 
Antonio, between the young Paris count of Lodrona, 
and his daughter. 

Lord Antonio was extremely well pleased with the 
proposal, the count being young, handsome, and ver}'^ 
rich : and desired his lady to acquaint her daughter 
with the advantageous ofier that was made her. 

Lady Giovanni did as she was direeted; but Juli- 
etta received this news with such apparent griet, that 
her mother, after long endeavouring in vain to find out 
the cause, said at last, *' by what I can understand then, 
my daughter, you are not willing to be mat-ried^V 

" It is true, madam," rej^ied Julietta, ** Lnever in- 
tend to marry any one ; and if you love me, and have 
any regard for my peace, you will not think of giving 
me a husband." 
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^* Will you be a nun then ?'* replied the mother, in 
great amazement : " tell me what are your intentions." 
** I will not be a nun," said Julietta : *' I know not 
what I would be ; but I long to be in my grave. *^ 

Lady Giovanni, equally surprised and offi;nded at 
this answer, was at a loss what to say or do. She again 
inquired of her daughter's attendants if they knew the 
cause of her extreme melancholy. They replied, that, 
ever since her cousin Tibbald*s death, she had wholly 
abandoned herself to sorrow, was always ki tears, and 
sought all occasions of being alone. 

Giovanni relating all this to her husbwd, he ordered 
Julietta to be called, and, after some little discourse 
with her, " Daughter," said he, " you are now old 
enough to be married ; I have found a husband for 
you, who is young, handsome, noble, and rich ; it is 
the count of Lodrona : dispose yourself therefore to 
comply with my will in this affair ; such matches oSer 
but seldom." 

Julietta, with more spirit than became one of her 
years, replied boldly, that she would not marry. 

Her father, greatly enraged, was ready to beat her ; 
but checking his fury a little, he contented himself with 
threatening her with the most cruel effects of his dis- 
pleasure, if she continued disobedient, and concluded 
with telling her, that whether she was willing or not she 
must prepare in a few days to go with him, her mother, 
and other relations, to Villa Franca, to meet the young 
count, who would be there with a great retinue on pur- 
pose to see her ) adding, that if she made any reply, or 
resistance, be would break her head, and make her the 
most miserable creatuie that ever was born. 
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Julietta remained like one thunder-struck at thb 
cruel language, and, not daring to reply^ she retired to 
hfer chamber, and there wrote an account of all that had 
passed to Romeo. 

In a short time she received an answer from her be- 
loved husband, who earrfestly conjured her not to afflict 
herself, but to depend upon the promise he made her, 
to come soon to Verona, and take her away private- 
ly to Mantua. 

While she waited the effect of this promise, the day 
approached on which she Was to go to Villa Franca, 
where her father had a fine seat. Notwithstanding her 
great reluctance, she was obliged to go ; and the young 
count of Lodrona^ who first saw her at churchy was so 
struck with her charms, though now a little impaired 
by her continual grief, that he immediately concluded 
the marriage- treaty with her father ; who returned with 
Julietta to Verona. Here he informied her, that her 
marriage with the count was absolutely resolved upon, 
exhorting her to be cheerful, and submit to his will 
with a good grace* 

Julietta made no answer, but retired to her chamber, 
in order to conceal her affliction, being informed that 
her nuptials with count Paris were to be celebrated in a 
few M^eeks. Not knowing what to do in this terrible 
extremity, she at last resolveid to go to father Lorenzo, 
and cdtisult with hini upon means to avoid this detested 
husband. 

Accordingly, the next" saint's day she went to her 
mother's chamber. " My dear mother,'* said she at her 
entrance, " I cannot imagine how this strange melancho- 
ly has grown upon me ; but ever since the death of my 

D 
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cousin Tibbald I have been able to take n6 pleasure in 
any thing, and my dejection increases every day : I 
think I will go on this blessed saint*s day to confes* 
sion ; perhaps I may receive some consolation by that 
means. What say you, my sweet mother, are you 
pleased with this proposition ? Shall I go ?" 

Lady Giovanni, who was a very pious woman, 
^reatiy approved of her daughter's intention, and went 
,with her to the church of St. Francis; where, ordering 
fether Lorenzo to be called, she permitted Julietta to 
go into the confessionary, and being entered, ** My fa- 
ther," said the afflicted Julietta, " no one knows better 
than yourself what has passed between Romeo and me, 
therefore it is needless to repeat it ; you have no doubt 
read the letter which I put into your liand to be sent to 
him ; in which I informed him, that my father had 
promised me to Paris count of Lodrona. Romeo 
writes to me, that he will shortly come and take 
measures to prevent this ever happening; but, alas! 
Heaven knows when he will perform his promise: 
the day of my nuptials is now fixed ; I see no way to 
avoid the hated count, who appears to me^as a robber 
and assassin. You know that I am the wife of Ro- 
meo, and that I cannot be another*s; no, I will be 
my dear Romeo's eternally, this is my fixed resolution ; 
to you therefore 1 come for advice and assistance ; hear 
first, however, what I propose. You shall, my dear 
father, provide me a suit of boy's clothes, in which I 
will leave my father's house very early in the morning, 
and thus disguised travel to Mantua, and keep myself 
concealed in the house of my dear Romeo." 
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The fnar, who was not at all pleased with this pro- 
position, replied : " My dear daughter, it is impossible 
to execute, with safety, the design you have formed : 
the dangers are too great ; you are very young, your 
person^ and constitution extremely delicate ; you could 
not endure the fatigue of such a journey ; you have 
never been accustomed to walk, and, not being ac- 
quainted with the way, would wander here and there, 
without knowing whither to go. Your father would no 
sooner miss you, than he would send people to the city 
gates, and into all the streets to find you ; it would be 
impossible to escape the search. When you are 
brought back, will not your father, by threats, and per- 
haps blows, force you to declare the reason of your 
flight disguised like a boy ? and, when he shall under- 
stand that you were going to Romeo, will not he effec- 
tually prevent you ever seeing him more ?" 

Julietta, acquiescing in these reasons of the good fa- 
ther, replied : " since you do not approve of what I have 
proposed, which I am now convinced is not practicable, 
give me your advice what to do ; teach me how to untie 
this cruel knot, by which, miserable that 1 am ! I find 
myself bound ; assist me if possible to get to my dear 
Romeo, for without him I can no longer live ; but if 
you cannot do that, help me at least to the means of 
keeping myself entirely his. My husband has told me 
of your knowledge of herbs, and that you c^n distil a 
water which in two hours' time will steal away life from 
the person who takes it, without giving any pain. Give 
me such a quantity of this water, as will deliver me 
from this count, and make me able to keep my faith 
with Ronieo. If he loves me as 1 love him, he will ra- 
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ther see me in the arms of death, than in those of anjr 
other person ; by helping me to this quiet death, you 
will deliver me and my family from great disgrace, for 
if I am driven to despair, and find no other way to 
avoid the miseries that wait me, I will cut my throat in 
(he night, for I am determined to die, rather than vio- 
late my fidth to Romeo.'' 

Father Lorenzo, who was one of the greatest che- 
mists in his time, and was well acquainted with the vir- 
lues of herbs and stones, among other wonderful secrets 
he was possessed of, had found out and composed with 
many somniferous simples a certain paste, which being 
reduced to powder, and a small quantity of it mixed 
with water, would put the person who drank it into a 
sleep so like death, that the most skilful physician in the 
world might be d^eived by it, holding them in this 
sweet trance forty hours or more, according to the 
quantity of the powder, or the constitution of the pa- 
tient. He understanding, therefore, the fixed determi- 
nation of the unhappy Julietta, was so moved with com- 
passion, that it was with difficulty he restrained his 
tears. 

" My daughter,'' said he, " you must not think of 
giving yourself death, because you may depend upon it 
there is no returning to life, until the day of universal 
judgment, when, together with all the dead, you shall 
be raised again ; be patient, and resolve to live as long 
as God pleases;, he gave you life, he preserves it, and in 
his own good time he will resume it. Banish these me- 
lancholy thoughts from your mind; you are young, and 
ought to be fond of life, that you may enjoy your Ro- 
meo ; do not doubt, but we shall find a remedy for the 
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evils you are z&wi of. You see in; what great credit 
and reputation I am in this magnificent city ; should it 
be. known that I was privy to your marriage with Ro- 
meo, what disgrace wcHild it not bring upon me! I will, 
my dear daughter, so manage matters, that, without 
drawing you into any danger, you shall preserve, your 
faith to Romeo ; but you must be courageous and re- 
Sieved, and punctually observe all my directions.'* 

He tlien related to her the extraordinary virtues of 
the powder before mentioned, assuring her that it had 
been often tried, and always found perfect. ** My 
daughter,*' added he^ "this precious and valuable powder 
will, as I have said, put you into so sound and quiet a 
sleep, that if Galen, Hippocrates, Mesue, Avicenna, and 
sdl the colleges of the most excellent physicians that are, 
or ever were, were to see you, and feel your pulse, they 
would with one voice declare you dead. When you 
have drank the mixture, you will in a few moments fall 
asleep ; at your usual hour of rising your attendants will 
come to awake you, but not be able ; and you being 
cold as ice, without pulse, or any signs of life, your pa- 
rents, relations, and all who see you, will believe you to 
be dead, and you will be carried to the monument of 
your family; there you will quietly repose the night and 
day. I will take care' to dispatch a messenger to Ro- 
meo, and he and I will come, the night following that 
which you are interred, to the monument ; and when 
the dose is fully digested, you will awake from this arti- 
ficial death as fresh and lovely as when you rise in a 
morning from your bed, after a quiet rest ; we will then 
take you from the monument, and you shall return with 
Romeo secretly to Mantua, and there remain concealed 
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tin the blessed peace I am meditating reconciles, your 
two houses : but I must again repeat to you that secre- 
cy and courage are absolutely necessary for our design, 
otherwise you will ruin both yourself and me/' 

Julietta, who would have passed through a glowing 
furnace to get to Romeo, gave absolute credit to the fri* 
ar's words, and replied, *' Father, I will put myself en* 
tirely into your hands, and perform whatever you re- 
quire with the greatest secrecy." 

The friar then going to the chamber, returried in a 
few moments with a sufficient quantity of the powder, 
which he directed her to mix in a glass of water, Juli- 
etta, with many thanks, received it, and put it into a 
purse, which she carefully concealed in her bosom. 

The friar, who could with difficulty believe so young 
a creature had fortitude enough to suffer herself to be 
interred living in a sepulchre with putrefied carcases, 
said to her : 

" But, my daughter, tell me sincerely, do you not 
tremble at the thoughts of being entombed amongst 
mouldering bodies ; where also the corse of your cousin 
Tibbald, newly slain, is interred ?" 

"Father," replied the determined Julietta, " do not 
trouble yourself about my fears ^ if I thought I should 
find my Romeo by passing through the midst of infer- 
nal flames, I would without trembling dare the everlast- 
ing fires." 

In the name of God then," said the friar, '* go on 
with your enterprize." Then taking leave of her, he 
went back to his chamber, and Julietta joined her mo- 
ther, who was waiting for her in the church ; and as 
soon as they were at home, " Certamly, my dear mo- 
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thef," said Julietta, ** father Lorenzo is a most holy man; 
he has comforted me so much by his pious discourse, 
that the terrible melancholy I have so long laboured un- 
der begins already to abate of its force." 

Lady Giovanni, who already perceived an agreeable 
change in the countenance of her daughter, was ex- 
tremely pleased, and thanked God and the good friar for 
it a thousand times ; telling her husband they ought, in 
gratitude for such a service from friar Lorenzo, to make 
a present to his monastery. 

Julietta's cheerfulness persuading both her father 
and mother that there was no cause for the suspicion 
they had entertained of her being secretly in love, they 
began to repent they had entered into such strict en- 
gagements with the count of Lodrona, because the ex- 
treme youth of their daughter made them willing to 
keep her unmarried two or three years longer ; but the 
match having been concluded upon on both sides, they 
could not break it off without great scandal. 

The night before the day on which the nuptials were 
to be celebrated, Julietta, who thought every moment a 
ye^ till she drank the potion, mixed if with some water 
in a phial, and placed it secretly at her bed's head ; the 
nurse, who lay with her, falling asleep soon after she was 
in bed. 

Julietta, who could not take any repose, passed the 
night in various and affecting thoughts ; the dawn ap- 
proaching, put her^n mind that it was time to drink the 
potion ; when the image of Tibbald, dead as she had 
lately seen him, with the blood' flowing from his wound, 
rose to her imagination, and reflecting that she would 
soon be enclosed in a dark monument amidst so many 
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dead bodies and mouldering bones, her blood froze in 
her veins, a cold sweat hung upon all her limbs, and 
she began to tremble like a leaf shaken by the winds. 
" Alas !" said she, sofdy sighing, " what am I going to 
do ? Where shall I suffer myself to be carried ? If I 
should awake before the friar and Romeo come to take 
me out erf the monument, what will become of me? 
How shall I be able to endure the stench of the dead 
body of Tibbald ! I who cannot suffer any disagreeable 
smell to approach me ! who knows how many serpents 
and horrid worms there may be in that sepulchre! 
creatures I so much fear and abhor ; and if I am terri- 
fied only at the sight* of them, how shall I endure to 
have them stinging and crawling about me? How often 
have I heard horrid stories related of dreadful things 
which happen in the night in churches and church- 
yards!" 

These, and many more thoughts of the like nature, 
so tormented her imagination, that she began to delibe- 
rate with herself whether she should not throw away 
that terrible potion. 

Continuing thus irresolute a long time, her fervent 
love for Romeo at last got the better of her fears, and the 
day now shining through her window, she took the 
phial from her pillow, and courageously drank off the li- 
quor, which, in a few moments, producing its ususU ef- 
fects, she fell in a profound sleep. 

Her nurse, who had been sensible she had slept but 
little in the night, thinking she was now reposing, rose 
softly for fear of disturbing her, and went about her 
usual business ; and when it was time to awake her, she 
returned to her chamber, saying as she entered, " Up, 
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«^,'ydtit«kig.a.bed, itistkne to rise;^ Aen openingthe 
window, and perceiving Julietta did not yet move, she 
Upppoaclifed tht bed, crying, ** Rise, rise, yoii lazy 
•^nes;'*: bmt 4he good old woman was calling to thfe 
-deaf; then raising her voic^j she called hef aloud, shafc- 
fe^ fie^ to dissipate her sleep ; biit all her vital faculties 
iirere so bound up, that the loudest and most hqrriblfc 
Ihliilders l4^ould not have been abte to awake her. 

The poor old woman, believing her now to be cer- 
tainly dead, burst into tears and complaints, and went 
\6 Acquaint the unhappy mother with thie* news, who, 
flying whh distracted pacd to Julietta's chamber, and 
beholding her stretched breathless upon the bed, she 
filled the air with dreadful shrieks, uttering such moving 
expressions of sorrow as might have softened the rage 
bf tygers them^lves. . The tears and groans of the 
ftui^, arid piercing cries of the wretched mother, 
brought all the family to the chamber, and among the 
test the lord AntOHio, who approaching the bed, and 
finding his daughter without sense or motion, and cold 
as ice, astonishment and grkf made him for some mo- 
ments immoveable as a statue. 

The sad news being spread through the city, all the 
relations and friends of the family hastened to lord An- 
tonio's house, and filled it with tears and ikmentations ; 
the most famous physicians were immediately sent for ; 
but all their art proved ineffectual, and they declared 
she was absolutely dead. 

At this cruel confirmation of their fears, their weep-- 
ings and lamentations redoubled ; the whole city took 
part in the grief of this family, and every one bewailed 
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the unexpected death of the young and beautiful Ju« 

lietta. 

But what words can express the jdeep distress^ the 
wild affliction of the wretched mother ? Deaf to all the 
consolation that'was ojflfered to her, she ga^c a loose to 
despair : now, in the wild agony of grief, she tore her 
hair, and, shrieking, pierced the skies with her com- 
plaints; now sinking under the load qf /unutterable 
sorrow, with eyes streaming with tears, and sighs 
which seemed to shake her whole frame, she silently 
bewailed hj^r loss ; three times she threw herself upon 
the bed, and, clasping the cold Julietta to her sobbing 
bosom, fell breathless on the body, and was with diffi- 
culty brought back to life. 

Lord Antonio, who had tenderly loved his daugh* 
ter, was no less afflicted for her death than his wife ; 
but strove with manly fortitude to conceal his anguish 
in his own breast, in order to quiet her's. 

In the mean time, father Lorenzo wrote to Romeo 
all that had passed between him and Julietta; he de- 
sired him to come the next night, disguised, to Ve- 
rona, and assist him in taking his wife from the tomb, 
and carrying her with him to Mantua. 

This letter he gave to a faithful brother of the order, 
strictly charging him to hasten with it to Mantua, and 
give it to Romeo Montecchio, and no other person 
whatever. 

The friar accordingly departed for Mantua;, and 
arriving there in good time, alighted at the convent of 
St. Francis, with an intention to desire the superior to 
let one of the brothers accompany him into the city, 
where he had some business to transact. 
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It liappeneii that a fnar of that convent \vas just 
then dead ; and because it was suspected, from some 
marks on his body, that he died of the plague, the de- 
puties of health, the same moment that the Veronese 
friar arrived, came to the superior, with orders from 
the Iqjjd of the city, that he should not suffer any one 
belonging to his convent to stir out upon any occasion 
whatever, for fear of spreading the contagion. 

Th6 Veronese friar in vain represented to the depu- 
ties, that he was but just arrived from Verona, and had 
not yet ^poke with any person in the convent; they 
obliged him to remain shut up with the other friars, by 
which means he could not deliver the letter to Romeo 
him^lf, and would not, accordmg to his orders, send it 
by any other person. 

While this passed at Mantua, in Verona they w;ere 
iliaking great preparations for the funeral obsequies of 
Julietta, which, agreeable to the custom of the place, 
were to be performed the day on which she died. 

Pietro, the feithful confident of Romeo, being then 
at Verona, and hearing that Julietta was dead, was al- 
most out of his wits for grief: at first he was for going 
direQtly to Mantua, but upon reflection he resolved to 
stay till she was buried, that he niight be able to ^y to 
his master, . he had really seen her dead. Julietta then 
was cartied with greiit pomp to the monument of the 
Capelletti, amidst the sighs and t^ars of all the inhabi- 
tants of Verona. Pietro at this sight was so lost in 
afflic^n, reflecting how ardently she was beloved by 
his master, that he never thought of going to father Lq- 
renzo tp consult with him, as he was accustomed ; but, 
having seen JuUetta entombed, he mounted his horse, 
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and rode bead, till he, got to VilkhFnbica» wlMexQ he 
^opt to refresh himself, and after a short sleq[>9 rim^ 
two hours before day, he remounted his horae^ ani 
reached Mantua at ^un-rise* 

Romeo was still in bed when he entered his cham«H 
ber ; and poor Pietro was so much a&cted with the ssA 
Qews he brought, that for some moments hewasunablp 
to utter a word ; but^his sighs, and the tears whicb 
ran down in great abundance from his eyes, persuaded 
his master that some ill accident had happened, thougb 
he was far from guessing at the real one; yet, witb 
some impatience, he asked him, if his fiidier and s3k 
his friends at Verona were weU. " Speak," added he, 
beginning to be more alarmed. Finding be still eoh«L 
tinned silent and weeping, *' Keep me no longer ini 
suspence, but tell me what id the cause of that affliction 
I see you in." . . 

Fietro, with a faultering voice, then tx>ld him, diet 
Julietta was dead, that he had aeen her laid in die 
monument of the Capelletti, and that it was repeated in 
Verona, that grief was the oause of her death. 

Romeo, struck as with a thunder- bolt at this dread- 
ful news, remained for some time in a speechless agony 
of grief; then furiously springing out of his bed, " Ah, 
traitor!" cried he aloud, ** cruel, perfidi6us, and un-^ 
grateful Romeo! it was not sorrow that killed thy wife, 
grief is not» so quick a murderer ! Ah ! no, it was thy 
cruelty that killed her. Did she not tell thee in her 
letters, she would die rather than be the. wife of any- 
other^ ilnd earnestly entreat thee. to come and take.het 
from her Other's house ; and thou, unworthy, lingering 
lovef) amtised her with vain promises, but faa^ not 
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the road toVerona. Having rqde pretty fast, he arrived 
there in the evening, and went to the house where he had 
appointed to meet Pietro, who having provided every 
thing that he had been commanded^ they wpnt together, 
at four o*clock in the moriyng, to the church-yard, 
which was in the citadel, and got to the monument of 
the Capelletti without being discovered. 

The vault being opened without much difficulty, 
with the instruments they had brought with them, they 
propt up the top with poles, and Romeo taking a dark 
lanthom, which Pietro had also provided, he descended 
into the vault. Here he beheld his wife ^ead as* she 
appeared, and stretphed but upon her bier. 

Romeo at this sight fell fainting upon her breast, 
and continued for some moments in a death more real 
than her^s ; recovering at last to a painful sense of ago- 
nising woe, he took his .wife In his arms, and holding 
her close prest to his bosom,, bathed her cold face with 
his teiskrs, which flowed in such abundance, that for a 
long time he was not able to utter a word ; but when 
he refcovered the use of speech, he broke into such 
moving cqmplaints, as might have softened the fiercest 
and most impenetrable souls to compassion. Continu- 
ing still fixed in his resolution to die^ he took the phial 
out of his pocket, and drank off the fatal draught in a 
moment ; then asceinding a few steps, he called to Pie- 
tro, who was standing in ^ corner of the church-yard. 
** Pietro,?' s^id he, when he approached, " behold here 
my wife : how much I did and do love her, thou partly 
knowest ; thou knowest also, that it is as much impossi. 
ble for me to live without her, as it is for a body to livdr 
without a soul ; I therefore brought with me a poison, 
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which ki less than half an hour procures d CPMtain 
death ; this I have gkdiy drank diis mometit, tiiat 
dying near her, whom in life I so pas^onately adored, 
I may remain with her dead, since my crad destiny 
would not permit us to live together. See, there is the 
phial which I have emptied ; it was given me, l^ioa 
may'st remember, by a mountebank in Mantua, who 
came from Spoletta, and brought widi him lining as- 
picks and other serpents : the water it contained was 
distilled from those creatures. God of his. infiniie 
mercy pardon me this act, since I did not destroy 
myself to o&nd him, but because it- was not p6ssi>» 
ble for me to live without my dearest wife. Think 
not, Pietro," added he, wiping away die tears that 
flowed from his eyes, while he was speaking, ^* think 
not, because thou seest me weep, that I lament 
my death at these early years. No, my weeping pro- 
ceeds from the-ariguish 1 feel for the untimely death of 
her, who was worthy of a much longer, and much 
more happy Kfe. Here," said he, pulling out the letter, 
•* give this to my father : it contains some particular 
requests, which I have desired him to perform after my 
death, as well concerning my interment in this monu- 
ment, as my servants in Mantua, and you in particular: 
I am persuaded my father will faithfriUy execute all I 
have required in the letter. Farewell, I can no more ; 
I feel already the approach of death ; the powerftil pbi* 
son wanders through all my limbs, and will shortly 
enter the last retreat of life ; I shall expire in half an 
hour. Take away the props from the vault, and leave 
me to brtathe my last in the bosom of my adored 
wife.'* , 
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Ptetroi al these words of bis xnast^, seeme4 to feel 
his heart tore from his breast ; such was the excess of 
his sorrow: £un he would have done something tp 
^bssist him, but it waa now in vain ; there was no reme- 
dy for that latai ppison. 

Romeo, descending^ ag^, took Julietta in his arms, 
aiifd after calling Pietro %o close up the vault, fixed his 
dying lips on the mouth of his wife, and holding her 
&st folded, to 14s breast, waited for death in that pos- 
ture. 

Julietta, who had now digested the sleeping powder, 
began to awal^e, and, her senses perfectly returning, 
feeling herself fast embraced, she suspected the friar 
was going to carry her to his cell with some impure de- 
sigOr Possessed with this thought, " Ah! father Loren- 
zo,*' said she, " is this the fidelity you owe to Romeo? 
Do you thus abuse the trust he reposed in you?'* 
£n(}eavouring then to free herself from those suspected 
embraces, and opening her eyes at the same time, she 
saw and knew her Romeo, though disguised in the 
habit of a Gernaan soldier. 

** And are you here, my love?" said she. 
" Where is father Lorenzo? Why don't you take 
rae out of this monument? Haste, let us go, I beseech 
you." 

Romeo, when he sa^w her open her eyes, and heard 
her speak, was sepsible immediately that she was really 
alive, and feeling in the same moment an excess of joy 
and sorrow, he strained her eagerly to his bosom, and 
weeping cried, ** Oh, lif<? pf my life, and by far the 
dearest part of me, what man ever felt the extatic joy I 
fed this instant, which brings me the full confirmation 
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that thou art not dead, but alive and well in my arms ! 
but oh! was ever anguish equal to mine at the same 
time ! since, this happy, this miserable moment, I feel 
myself going to be tore fiom thee by death; now 
when life would be most welcome to me, a quarter of 
an hour is all the time I can possibly live. Was there 
ever, oh cruel Heaven ! an object at one and the same- 
moment so exquisitely happy and so trqnscendandy 
miserable ! How can I do otherwise than rejoice, my 
sweetest, my most lovely wife, when I behold you 
living, whose sudden and unexpected death I have so 
bitterly wept ; but oh, my sorrow also is extreme, that 
now, when life would be dear to me, since, in possessing 
you, I have all for which I wish to live, now to be tora 
from you ! how severe, how beyond measure cruel, is 
my destiny !" 

Julietta, hearing Romeo speak in this manner, being 
now quite awakened, replied, ** What words are these 
you speak to me, my dearest lord ? is this all the com- 
fort you intend to give me? and did you come from 
Mantua to bring me this fatal news ?'' 

Romeo then, in a few words,* telling her what he 
had done, and the cause of it: *^ Alas! alas!" cried 
the miserable Julietta, " what do I hear ! — Oh what is 
it you tell me ! — By what I understand then, father Lo* 
renzo did not write you an account of the measures he 
and I had taken, though he promised nie faithfully to 
do so.'* 

Here Julietta, weeping, sighing, and bitterly com- 
plmning, amidst interrupting bursts of sorrow, recount- 
ed all that the friar and she had done to avoid being 
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married to the young nobleman her &ther had provided 
for her. 

Romeo, hearing this, felt his grief and agony redou- 
bled; and while Julietta with heart-piercing groans 
lamented their unhappy fate, calling the heavens, the 
stars, and all the elements most cruel and unmerciful, 
her dying husband, observing the corpse of Tibbald 
lying near him, turned towards it. 
; " Oh, Tibbald," said he, " if in thy present state 
thou art capable of knowing any thing, thou must 
know that I sought not to offend thee ; but that my in- 
tention, by mixing in the combat, was to persuade thy 
party to retire, and mine to lay down their arms ; but 
thou, possessed by long hereditaiy hatred against me, 
assaulted me cruelly with the most untameable malice ; 
then losing all patience, I scorned to move one step to 
avoid thfee, and thy ill destiny made me kill thee. Now 
tlien I ask thee pardon for that offence ; so much the 
greatpr, as thou wert then become ray kinsman by my 
n^iarriage with thy cousin :. if thou desirest vengeance 
on me, behold the fatal consequences of thy death ; 
couldst thou wish for a more complete revenge than 
that thy murderer should here in thy presence come to 
give himself a voluntary death, and, dying, seek a cor- 
ner of thy sepulchre to remain interred beside thee.; so 
that, though in life we were enemies, yet in death one 
grave may hold us peaceably together ?" 

Pietro, at this piteous discourse of the dying hus- 
band, and the piercing cries and bitter complaints of 
the wretched wife, stood motionless with horror and 
grief, almost dowbting if the melancholy scene he be- 
held was real; and, not knowing what to say or do, 
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remained fixed like a statue on the side of the monu- 
ment. 

" Oh, Romeo," said the exquisitely distressed Ja- 
Ketta, " since it is not the will of God that we should 
live together, I may at least be permitted to remain with 
you here ; for oh ! be assured, I witt never, never 
forsake you." 

Romeo then taking her in his arms, began with the 
gentlest and most tender soothings to calm her sorrow, 
and persuade her to live, telling her he could not die in 
peace, unless he was assured she would preserve her 
life ; but while he was speaking, he felt his strength for- 
sake him by degrees, his eyes grow dim, and all the 
powers of his body so weakened, diat he was no longer 
able to stand, but letting himself gently sink on the 
ground, and looking piteously in^ the face of his afflicted 
wife, "Alas!" said he, " my love—I am dying." 

Friar Lorenzo, who, for what reason is unknown, 
was not willing to take Julietta out of the monument, 
and carry her to his chamber the night she was interred, 
the following night, finding Romeo did not appear, ac- 
companied by a faithful brother of the order, came 
to the monument with instruments to break open the 
vault, and arrived there the same moment that Romeo 
sunk down upon the earth, and seeir^ it already opened, 
and Pietro standit^ by it, he asked him where Romeo 
was. 

Julietta, hiearing the voice, and knowmg it to be the 
firiar's, raising her head, and weeping, said, *' Heaven 
' pardon you, how well you sent the letter to Romeo !" 
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" I sent it,'» replied he, " h(jr fiiar Ansdmo, whh 
whom you are acquainted; wherefore then do you 
speak to me in this manner ?" 

^^ Descend,'^ replied Julietta, redoubling her tears, 
** and see.^* 

The friar, going down, immediately perceived Ro- 
meo stretched out, having yet some small remainder 
Of life: **.Oh, my son! oh, Romeo!'* cried he, 
" what does this ifiean ?" 

Borneo, opening his languishing eyes, and knowing 
the friar, with tears which ran fast down his dying 
cheeks, recommended Julietta to his care, and devoutly 
asked pardon of God and him for the offence he had 
been guilty of in hastening his own death. 

It was 'With great difficulty the unhappy lover pro- 
nounced these last words, which, as soon as he liad 
finished, he expired. Julietta, shrieking aloud, and 
calling many dmes on the name of her loved husband, 
oppressed at last with agonizing grief, fell fainting on 
his body, and continued so long in that state of insensi- 
fbility, tlmt the two friars and Pietro, who were busied 
in giving her aU the assistance they were able, thought 
she was dead r recovering, however, to a painful sense 
of woe, she wildly wrung her hands, tore off her hair, 
and bathed the lifeless body with her tears ; then clasp- 
ing Mm to her throbbing bosom, *' Oh, thou loved 
centre of aU my wishes," said she, " my dear, my only 
lord, once the sole bliss of my life, now, ah ! now my 
only misery ! how art thou cut off in the spring of 
youth, and early bloom of beauty ! Thou, at a time 
when all are fondest of life, hast willingly shortened thy 
course ; and me, me, the unhappy cause ! — Yes, my 
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dearest lord, thou didst come to finish thy days in the 
arms of her, who, in life, thou hadst loved most, and 
who loved thee above all earthly things ; hither thou 
didst come to breathe thy last sighs, and to be interred 
near me ; not suspecting these bitter tears would have 
bewailed thee dead. Where art thou now, my love ? 
art thou not still with me ? — I know thou art — thou 
canst not stay in a place where. I am not — ^thy dear 
spirit \vanders about me — I see — I hear thee— -^liou 
wonderest at my long stay — ^fear not, my dearest lord, 
but I will follow thee — the most painful death that 
could be inflicted on me would not equal the torments 
of living without thee — I come then, I come, my only 
love — stay one moment for me, that my fireed soul 
may mount with thine, and be with thee for even" 

The two friars and Pietro, wholly subdued by grief, 
wept, excessively at this dismal scene ; yet they used 
their utmost endeavours to comfort her, but all itv vain. 

" My daughter,'* said father Lorenzo, " what is 
done cannot now be undone : if tears could recall thy 
Romeo to life, ours should flow as fast as thme ; but! 
there is no remedy for what is past : comfort thyself 
then and resolve to live ; and if thou art not willing to 
return to thy father's house, I will place thee in a holy 
monastery, where thou may*st spend the remainder of 
thy life in serving God, and praying for the soul of 
Romeo^" 

Julietta, whose thoughts were whoUy swallowed up 
in the blackest despair, heard with gloomy silence all 
the friar had been spying, and, obstinately bent on 
death, colkcting her whole force of grief, and violently 
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restraining all the powers of life, she expired, holding 
her. Romeo fast locked in her arms. 

While the two friars and Pietro were endeavouring 
to recover her, some soldiers passing that way by- 
chance, alarmed by the light they saw in the monu- 
ment, ran hastily thither ; being informed of what had 
happened to the unfortunate lovers, they left the friars 
under a good guard, and took Pietro along with them 
to the prinee, to whom he minutely related their whole 
history. . 

The morn being now come, the whole city was 
filled with grief and consternation at this melancholy 
adventure ; the people ran in crowds to the monument 
of tlie Capelletti.; and the prince being resolved that 
one grave should bold the faithful lovers, their funeral 
obsequies were performed with great pomp by the two 
distressed families of the Montecchi and Capelletti, be- 
tween^ whom there was afterwards a transient peace. 
The friar and Pietro were pardoned, and the father of 
Romeo, in every particular, fulfilled the dying requests 
pf his beloved son. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE characters and incidents of the above play 
are taken from a translation of the foregoing novel of 
Bandello. It has been asserted, mthout producing anjr 
reasonable testimony to support it, that the original re- 
lator of the story of Romeo and Juliet was Lmgi da 
Porto J a^ gentleman of Vicenza, who, after being leader 
of the Venetian armies and wounded in battle, betook 
himself to letters. His first novel was printed at Ve- 
nice in 1535, under the title of La GiuUetta^ in which 
the story of Romeo and Juliet was said to have bec^ 
contained. I am, however, . of opinion, that Shaks- 
peare never saw the novel of La Giulietta. The origi- 
na,l was published in 1535, and we hear of no transla- 
tion but an extract which M alone publbhes. Whereas 
the original of Bandello was published in 1554, and was 
translated into French by Pierre Boisteau, and printed 
at Paris in 1555. This French edition was afterwards 
translated into English by W illiam Painter, and the sto- 
ry formed into a poem by Arthur Brooke, which poem, 
together with Painter's translation, Shakspeare selected, 
with all their imperfections, to form his tragedy of Ro- 
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meo and Juliet. Had Shakspeare been fortunate 
enough to have seen the original of Bandello, he would 
have instantly abandoned the faulty translation. , His 
not seeing it confirms the opinion that he was unac* 
quainted with the Italian language^ for it would be ab* 
surd to imagine that he would consult a bad translation, 
in preference to a correct original. Every alteration 
the translator made from the original, Shakspeare fol- 
lowed, and was not only indebted for incident, but even 
for thoughts and expressions. 

In the original, we find the lovers passing the night 
after their nuptials in the garden. The translator alters 
this incident, by making Romeo procure a ladder of 
ropes, and ascend the window of Juliet. Shakspeare 
follows the translator in making Romeo do th^ same. 

In Bandello, the poison is given to Romeo by a 
Spoletto mountebank, which was kept by him as a 
curiosity, long before he required the use of it. The 
translator obliges him to go in search of a person who 
will sell him such drugs. Shakspeare has copied every 
circumstance fi-om the translator, and even borrowed 
some hints in describing the furniture of the apothe- 
cary^s shop, as will be seen by the following quotation 
from Brooke^s poem : 

" And then fro streate to streate h« wandretli up and downe/ 
To sec if he in any place may fynde, fh all the towne, 
A salve meet jfor his sore, an oyle fit for his wounde ; "• 

And seekipg long, alac too soone I the thing he sought, bsibvtdi^l 
An apothecary sate unbusied at his doore^ 
Whom by his heavy countenance he gessed to be pQore. 
And in his shop he saw his boxes were but few, 
And in his window of his wares there was so small a shew ; 

G 
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Wjberefore our Romwis aasut^jBdl^ hath tiiought} 
What by no friendship could be got, with money could be bought, 
Fornedy lacke is like the poor man to compell 
To sell that which the cities lawe forbiddeth him to sell. 
Then by the hand he drew thc'nedy man apart, 
And with the sight of glittering gold inflamed hath his hart : 
^ Take fiMe crownes of gold (quoth he), I geve them thee. 
So thaty before I part from hence, thou straight deliver me 
Somme poyson strong, that may in lesse than halfe an howre 
Kill him whqse wretched hap shall be the potion to devowre.* 
The wretch by covetise is wonne, and doth assent 
To sell the thing, whose sale ere long, too late, he doth repent.** 



The soliloquy of Shakspeare on the same sub- 
ject cannot be too severely animadverted on. Romeo, 
overwhelmed with grief at the loss of Juliet, textured by 
the most agonizing reflecticms, in wfaich he determines 
to destroy himself, pauses in tilie street to give a studied 
and lengthy detail of the miserable furniture of an apo- 
thecary's shop. This is so inconsistent with the condi- 
tion of Romeo, and so 31 timed, that, notwithstanding 
its manifest beauties, we are at a loss to account for the 
absurdity of its intnoduction. 

The tomb scene is very di£ferently managed by 
Bandello than Shakspeare. Bandello relates the cir- 
cumstance of the death of the lovers in the most natural 
and pathetic manner, and in a. way fitted to excite 
more interest than the studied catastrophe with which 
Shakspeare concludes. When Romeo is informed of 
Juliet'^ death by his servant, Bandello describes him as 
being for a few minutes deprived of speech by astonish- 
ment and grief, and then very naturally breaks forth 
with complaints and self-reproaches for leaving her; 
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Ihen, wild with deqiairji atteoapts to kill himself, which 
his servant prevents; then sinks inta silent sorrow, 
weeps with a tHX>ken heart, and thinks of means he shall 
use to die with Juliet in the monimient Shak^peare 
makes Romeo appear in high spirits, drawing, happy 
presages from a< dream ; he is interrupted by his ser- 
vant's entrance^ who acquaints him widi Juliet's deaths 
This unexpected information, this sudden reverse of hi$ 
flattering faopesy thas quick destruction of all his airy 
visions, we copckide would draw from him the most 
violent expres^cms of grief; he would naturally have 
asked, how, when^ where did it happen ? This would 
have been an improvement on the c»iginaL But not sov 
fie a^s no questions, he betrays no curiosity to 
iesffn circumstances so intimBtely associated with his 
bapptness; he merely pauses for a moment, and utters^ 
with s<»aadhing like apathy, ** then I defy you, stars." 
This is a very itgudicious airangemeat of action, when 
the feelings should be kept constantly alive, and must 
s^pear forced and unnatural to the most indkcrtniiuiate 
reader. 

According to the translator, previous to Romeo's 
hreaking open the momunent, he orders his servant 
away, threatening him with death if he disobey. Shak- 
speare copies him closely ; but previously condescends 
to give a reason for his entering the tomb. 



" Why I descend into this bed of death, 
Is partly to behold my lady's face : 
But cfdefiy to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring; a ring which I must use 
In dear employment. '* 
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After (bis satisfying confession he tells him, if he dare 
return and pry into what he is further about doing, 
he'U " tear him joint by joint, and strew the hungry 
church-yard with his bones." Surely this threat was 
very unnecessary, after informing the servant how inno^ 
cent his design was, and will bear no comparison with 
the calm and fixed despair of Romeo in the original ci 
Bandelio. 

On hearing of Juliet's death, and having determined 
to destroy himself, he writes to his father, wherein he 
acquaints him with his love and marriage, and his de- 
termination to die, asks forgiveness of him, and in- 
treats that he may be interred in Juliet's monument. 
This being done, be leaves Mantua, taking with him 
the letter and poison. He opens the monument, and 
places Pietro^to guard him from surprise ; then gazing 
on the sad victim of his love, and for a few moments 
being absorbed in grief, he swaUows the poison. As- 
cending the steps, he calls Pietro, and informs him 
what he has done, gives him the letter to his &ther, 
and takes an affecting leave of him ; then returns to 
the vault, clasps the body of Juliet in his arms, and de- 
sires him to close the monument, and let him breathe 
his last in the bosom of his adored wife. Thb con- 
clusion is extremely affecting ; his desit^ to have the 
monument closed upcm him whilst holding Juliet in his 
arms, is very consistent with the violent love he had for 
her whilst living. The English translation differs 
much from the original in arranging the catastrophe ; 
it makes Romeo die before Juliet awakes. The friar 
returns, presses her to leave the monument, but being 
alarmed at the approach of some soldiers, hastily with- 
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draws. She stabs herself with a dagger after they had 
departed. All these circumstances are copied by 
Shakspeare. Romeo dies before Juliet awakes^ ; the 
friar, fearing the watch, presses her to leave the tomb ; 
he runs away, and she stabs herself. In the original of 
Bandello, the catastrophe is managed in a more judi- 
cious and aflfecting manner. Whilst Romeo is holding 
the supposed dead body of Juliet in his arms, and shed- 
ding his last tears for her, she awakes. For an instant 
he is transported at finding her alive, when shortly the 
conviction that he must lose her causes double agony. 
Her return to life he greets with the most lively de- 
monstrations of joy, whilst he bitterly laments the cruel 
destiny which separates them. The amazement and 
horror of Juliet, when informed of the circumstances, 
are beautifully conceived. 

Romeo's speech to the body of Tibbald is very 
fine, and pourtrays the gendeness of his disposition. 
This incident is wholly neglected by Shakspeare. 
When the poison works, and in agony he sinks from 
the arms of Juliet, regarding her with a look beaming 
with affection and despair, and si^ng, ^^ alas ! my 
love, I die," the scene is highly pathetic, and drawn 
with all the force and colours of refined imagination. 

Romeo and Juliet is esteemed one of the most 
regular of Shakspeare's plays, and contains some of 
the finest efforts of poetic genius. Those scenes which 
paint the soft blan^shments of love, are inimitable. 

♦ According to Garrick's alteration from the original of Shak- 
speare, Juliet awakes before Romeo dies; and with this judicious 
correction the tragedy is now performed. 
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It imist be lameated that he never saw the origiiial oi* 
Bandello ; for, if he has produced a tragedy combining 
so many excellencies fh>m a faulty translation, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the origin^ would have 
furnished materials Sat completing a more correct and 
beautiful play. 

Shakspeare owed very litde to his own invention 
in forming his characters; this will be readily ad- 
mitted, on comparing the tragedy with the story of 
Bandello. The only incident which he can claim as 
original, is the death of Paris ; and here this character, 
which is nearly all his own, is brought fbrwud to be 
slain by Romeo ; which is a cruel exercise of poetic 
latitude, and b a stain on the mild and amiable charac- 
ter of Romeo, since it appears that his designs might 
have been carried into executicm without destrojring 
Paris. 

That Shakspeare was indebted to die novel €i 
Bandello for thoughts and expressions, will be seen by 
comparing the two soliloquies of Juliet previous to her 
swallowing the draught the friar gave her. Bandello 
makes the fnar appear as a great chemist, and well ac- 
quainted with the virtues of herbs. Shakspeare bor- 
rows the same thought, by making botany his favourite 
study, as will be perceived in bis first sdfloquy. 

Throughout the whole tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, 
there is so close a connection with the novel of Bandel-f 
lo, that no candid reader will deny, however he may 
wish to establish the pre-eminence of Shakspeare's in- 
vention, that he has been entirely indebted to the trans- 
lation of it, for the plot, characters, wd incidents of his 
tragedy. 



THE 

SEVENTH NOVEL OF THE THIRD DEC AD 

OF THE 

HECATOMYTHI 
OF GIRALDI CINTHIO. 

Jean Baptists Giealdi Cinthio was bom at Ferrara, at the 
comm^Kcment of the sixteenth centurf, and descended from a 
soUe fxaalfy which held a distinguished rank among the poets 
and literati of his age* Cressimbtnii a ficvourite Italian poet» as* 
serts that he excelled in tragedy. Besides his tragedies» which 
were printed at Venice in 1583, we find a poem, in twenty-six 
cantos, called Ercole^ printed at Modena, 1557, which, Cressim- 
binl asserts, contains all the spirit of Italian poetry. But the best 
known of i^ his woiks was a collection of 100 novels, called the 
HeciUomyM^ of which the following novel is one. These were 
translated into Frenchf by Gabridl Chapuis, aiid piinted in 1 584, 
and announced in the title page as containing many Jint exam^ 
files ai}d notable hiatories. In addition to these he wrote the his- 
tory of Andrew Doria, which was printed at Leyden, 123 years 
after his death. Giraidi taught the belles-lettres at Mondovi 
and at Turin, and was also professor of rhetoric at Pavia some 
time afterwards. He was subject to continual attacks of the 
rgout, ¥^ich washereditary in his family ; and presuming that his 
health would be restored by breathing the air of his native pro- 
vince, he returned to Ferrara; but died three months afterwards, 
in the year 1573, aged 69. He left one son, Celso Giraldi, who 
collected the tragedies of liis father, and afterwards published 
them. Ginddi Cmthio was a man of amiable manners, joined to 
a cuttivated nund and honest character. He held several honour- 
able stations in the department of science, and his death deprived 
the university of PgTia of one of its most learned professors. 
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IN Venice there was a Moor, who, for his extraor. 
dinaiy valour, and the many proo& he had given of his 
consummate prudence and superior genius for war, 
was extremely dear to that republic, which, more than 
any other, delighted in rewarding great and virtuous 
actions. 

A Venetian lady of wonderful beauty, named Dis- 
demona, not subdued by the irregular sallies of a female 
appetite, but struck with the great qualities and noble 
virtues of the Moor, became violently enamoured of 
him ; and he, no less charmed with the greatness of her 
mind, than with the extreme beauty of her person, 
burnt in the most ardent flames for hen 

Fortune so &r &voured their mutual passion, that, 
notwithstanding the united endeavours of all the lady's 
kindred to prevent it, they found means to get their 
inarnage solemnized ; and during their abode in Ve- 
nice they lived together in the greatest harmony and 
tranquillity ima^able. 

It happened that the senate of Venice recalled their 
forces which were at Cyprus, and gave the command of 
those that w*ere to be sent thither in their stead to the 
Moor. 

This dignity was never conferred upon any but per- 
sons of unquestionable courage and fidelity. 

The Moor, therefore, considering this command as 
a reward for that valour he had shown in the service of 
the republic, received it with great joy ; but, when he 
reflected on the length and danger of the voyage, the 
necessity there seemed of leaving Disdemona behind 
filled him with inconceivable concern* 
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Disdemona, whose felicity wholly centered in the 
MooFi was transported to find the senate, by the public 
dignity they bestowed on him, had given a sanction to 
her choice; and having resolved to accompany her hus- 
band in so honourable an expedition, waited for the 
time of their departure with the utmost impatience. 

The secret grief which preyed on the heart of the 
Moor, beginning, as the time of parting approached 
nearer, to spread a gloom on his countenance, and give 
an air of l^straint to his behaviour, Disdemona, ex- 
tremely alarmed, entreated him to tell her the cause of 
that change she observed in him : *' What is .the rea- 
son," sSH she, " that I see you melancholy and deject- 
ed, at a time when the honours y6\i have received from 
the senate give you most reason to rejoice ?" 

" The excess of my love for you," replied the Moor, 
sighing, " prevents me from enjoying those honours as 
I ought ; since they force me to the sad necessity of 
suffering one or other of two things, both equally insup- 
portable : for either I must expose you to the dangers 
of the sea, by taking you with me to Cyprus, or else 
leave you behind me at Venice. The first cannot but 
be a most heavy misfortune to me, since every fatigud 
you will suffer, every danger you are exposed to, will? 
bring me the extremest affliction ; and as for the second, 
parting with you is more terrible than parting with my 
life." 

"Ah! my dearest husband," said Disdemona, 
" what thoughts are these which you have suffered to 
afflict you ? Did you imagine I would consent to a se- 
paration from you ? How could you wrong my love so 
much? that love^ which, to be with you, would impel 

H 
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me to pass even through flames ; wdl may I then re- 
solve to' accompany you to sea, in a secure and well- 
manned ship. If there are dangers and fatigues to be 
endured, you .shall not endure them alone ; I will share 
your fortune, whatever it be, and nothing but death shall 
divide me from you." 

The Moor^ in a transport of grateful tenderness, 
throwing his arms round her neck, and pressing her to 
his bosom, cried out, " Heaven long preserve you, my 
most dear, my lovely wife, in these affectionate senti- 
ments for me !" 

Some litde time after, the necessary preparations for 
their voyage being ready, the Moor, with Disdemona 
and their attendants, entered a galley, and set sail for 
Cyprus ; whither, after a pleasant and easy voyage, 
they arrived, together with all the forces under the 
Moor's command. 

Among the officers in these troops was a lieutenant, 
very dear to the Moor. Nature had given him a most 
beautiful and graceful person, but a mind replete with all 
manner of wickedness ; however, he knew so well how 
to conceal his vicious inclinations under an apparent ge- 
nerous and noble behaviour, that his hypocrisy, assisted 
'by the speciousness of his form, procured him the esteem 
and friendship of ail his companions. - 

The Moor, who had conceived a particular friendship 
for him, took great pleasure in his conversation, and in- 
vited him frequently to hi6 house; and Disdemona, 
fond of every occasion of gratifying the humour of her 
husband, treated him with equal civility. 

The lieutenant had married a young woman at Ve- 
nice, whom he brought with him to Cyprus ; Disdemo- 
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na, fond of this woman, because she was an Italian, and 
also an agreeable companion, went often to her house, 
and passed great part of the day with her. 

The villanous lieutenant, having, by these means, 
frequent opportunities of seeing Disdemona, became 
violently enamoured of her ; and neither restrained by 
the fidelity he owed his wife, or the respect and grati- 
tude due to his friend and commander, resolved to use 
his utmost endeavours to gratify his infamous passion. 

Well knowing that death would be the conse- 
quence of his presumptuous attempt, if it came to the 
knowledge of the Moor, he durst not discover his flame 
to Disdemona any other way than by sighs and passion- 
ate glances, hoping in time to inspire her with desires 
like his' own. 

But the lady, whose thoughts were wholly engrossed 
by the Moor, took so litde notice of those silent ad- 
dresses, that her indifference persuacUng him some 
other lover possessed her heart, rage, jealousy, and des- 
pair produced the effects of the most violent hatred, and 
he resolved to be revenged both on her and the lover she 
favoured. 

A young gentleman, who was captain of a troop 
at Cyprus, and greatly beloved by the Moor, was sus- 
pected by the lieutenant to be the happy rival who en- 
joyed the affections of Disdemona: his death therefore 
he determined to procure ; and by accusing the lady to 
the Moor of adultery, prevent any other from possessing 
her, since he could not. 

His design thus laid, he waited only for some fa- 
vourable opportunity to put it in execution ; the Moor's 
passionate affection for his wife, and the great affection 
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which subsisted between him and the young captain, 
making the villain apprehend his enterprize would be 
very hazardous and doubtful. 

Fortune however assisted his wicked intentions, and, 
when he least expected it, afforded him the means of 
effecting them. 

The captain happening indiscreetly to draw his 
sword upon a soldier and wound him, the Moor was so 
much offended that he deprived him of his command. 

Disdemona, who only regarded this young gentle- 
man because he was beloved of her husband, was great- 
ly concerned that he had fallen under his displeasure, 
and often solicited for his pardon. 

" I am so pressed," said the Moor one day to the 
lieutenant, " with my wife's entreaties in fevour of the 
captain, that I believe I must comply with her desire, 
and pardon him." 

" She has reason," said the villain, seizing this oc- 
casion to execute his scheme, " that she may see him 
as usual." 

** What is it you say ?" replied the Moor, hastily. 

" Do not insist upon my speaking plainer," resumed 
the lieutenant : ** far be it from me to sow the seeds of 
discord between man and wife ; yet, methinks, if you 
would open your eyes, some things would not escape 
your observation." 

The Moor, rouzed to attention by these words, and 
greatly disturbed at the latent meaning of them, ear- 
nesdy entreated the lieutenant to explain himself more 
clearly : but the artful villain absolutely refused ; and 
though the Moor used his utmost endeavours to per- 
suade him to give him the satisfaction he desired, yet 
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he persisted in an. obstinate denial: nevertheless, the 
hints he had thrown out fixed a thousand stings in the 
breast of the wretched husband ; he ruminated night 
and day on the purport of those fatal words, and the 
more he reflected on them, the more his disquiet in- 
creased. 

Disdemona, ignorant of the cause of his melancholy, 
did not neglect to solicit still for the captain. ** Why," 
said she to him one day, *' will you suffer a small fault 
to cancel the friendship which has subsisted so many 
years between the captain and you ? Must all his ser- 
vices and long experienced fidelity be wholly forgot for 
the sake of one inconsiderate action?' The soldier he 
wounded is no longer at enmity with him ; they are 
reconciled; and why should you continue inexo^ 
Table ?'» 

The Moor, no longer able to suppress the emotions 
with which his heart had been long agitated, replied in 
a rage: 

" It is strange, Disdemona, it is very strange, that 
you should be so extremely concerned about this man; 
if he was your brother, or some other relation, his inte- 
rests could not be dearer to you." 

The lady answered, in a soft and humble accent: 
" Heaven forbid, my lord, that I should incur your dis- 
pleasure by soliciting for the captain's pardon, to which 
nothing has hiduced me but the concern I am under to 
see. you deprived of so good a friend; a friend whose 
lidplity you have so often praised to me : the fault he has 
committed is not great enough to merit your hatred ; but 
you Moors are by nature so furious, that every little 
thing moves you to anger, and a desire of revenge." 
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"And that," answered the Moor (excessively en- 
raged at her words), " some persons, who little think of 
it, shall prove ; yes, they shall see me take a severe ven- 
geance for the injuries I have suffered ; and then, and 
not till then, shall I be satisfied." 

Disdemona, lull of fear and wonder at these ungen- 
tle words, and unaccustohied rage of her husband, 
trembling and pale, replied : " Although my only in- 
ducement to plead for the captain was the consideration 
of your ease and satisfaction, yet, since my solicitations 
are displeasing to you, I will never more speak to you 
on this subject." 

To this humble and submissive answer the Moor 
made no reply ; but, comparing his wife's earnest en- 
treaties for the captain with the lieutenant's insinuations, 
a thousand black suspicions rose in his mind, tortured 
with doubts of her fidelity, and wishing, yet dreading, 
to be freed from his distracting suspence. 

He quitted her with a gloomy silence, and, sending 
for the lieutenant, renewed his entreaties, that he would 
speak more openly concerning his wife and the captain. 

The villain, who had resolved to effect the ruin of 
these two innocents, after long resisting the Moor's soli- 
citations, as if unwilling to give him pain, feigning at 
last to be overcome by his repeated prayers, said, " I 
cannot deny, my lord, but that my extreme reluctance 
to give you uneasiness has prevented me thus long from 
telling you what must affiict you more than any other ; 
but since you command me to speak plain, the regard 
I have for your honour as my friend, and the duty I 
owe you as my general, will not permit me to disobey 
you. Know, then, that your Uack colour is become 
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distasteful to your wife ; she is passionately in love with 
the captain, and her impatience at finding herself de- 
prived of the pleasure she took in his company is the 
cause of' her continual solicitations for his pardon, that 
she may converse with him as usual." 

These words gave mortal agonies to the soul of the 
wretched Moor ; and though he \Vas but too well con- 
vinced of the truth of them, yet, dissembling his con- 
viction, in order to try him further, " I know not," 
said he, with a furious countenance, " why thou hast 
dared to load my wife with these infamous aspersions." 
" This rage," replied the lieuteinant, " is the reward 
I expected for my friendly information ; but since my 
duty, and the desire of preserving your honour, has 
carried me this length, I will not now go back. What 
I have told you is but too ceitaih;' and if your wife, 
with a counteifeited tenderness, lias so blinded your 
eyes, that yoa will not sec your dishonour, there is no 
reason why I should not declare the truth to you. The 
captain himself has owned to me the favours he has 
received from her ; not satisfied with possessing her in 
secret, he must have a confidant in his happiness ; but 
had I pot been afraid of your resentment, I would that 
moment have rewarded his presumptuous confession 
with the death he merited." 

The Moor, racked with unutterable pangs, cried 
out, " Give me the means of seeing with my pwn eyes 
the truth of what you have said, or else be sure I will 
make thee wish thou hadst been dumb." 

" It would haVe been easy to do this," replied thci 
villain, ^^ while the captain and you continued in fi-iend- 
ship, and he had free access to Disdemona ; but now 
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that you have punished him for a slight &ult, instead of 
taking vengeance for an irreparable injury, it will be 
difficult to satisfy you ; but though I am persuaded that 
he loves Disdemona, yet it b certain, since he is; in dis- 
I grace with you, he is obliged to act more cautiously 

than before, when, through your friendship for him, he 
\ came to your house every day : however," added he, 

I taking leave of him, " I do not despair of being able 

1 soon to give you an opportunity of seeing what you will 

I not believe without it." 

J The unhappy Moor then returned to his house, car- 

t rying a poisoned arrow in his breast, and impatiently 

waited for the day in which the lieutenant was to prove 
' the truth of what he had told him, and confirm him in 

? eternal misery. 

[ Nor was the villain himself wholly 'at ease, when, 

I >« reflecting on the known chastity of Disdemona, he was 

sensible he could not give the Moor such a convincing 

proof of her disloyalty as he demanded. 

' After long deliberating with himself on the methods 

^ by which he might best execute the horrid scheme he 

^ had begim, he at last thought upon a stratagem which 

seemed to promise success. 

Disdemona, as has been already said, went often to 
visit the lieutenant's wife ; the .villain, when she was 
one day at his house, observed a handkerchief at her 
girdle, finely wrought in Moresco work, which, be- 
cause it was presented her by the Moor when he mar- 
ried her, she had a particular value for, it being also 
highly prized by the Moor himself: this handkerchief 
the lieutenant determined to steal, and with it acoom- 
{>lish her absolute ruin. 
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Disdemona being extremely fond of a little child of 
his, about three years of age, he took her in his arms 
and carried' her to the lady, who, receiving her from 
him, kissed her several times, and pressed her close to 
her breast. 

The villain, in the mean while, drew her handker- 
chief gently from her girdle, and, concealing it in his 
pocket, went away transported with joy at his good 
success. 

Disdemona, wholly ignorant of her loss, returned to 
her house, and did not miss her handkerchief till some 
time after, when happening to have occasion for it, and 
not being able, after diligent search, to find it, she con- 
cluded it lost ; and remained extremely terrified lest the 
Moor should ask for it, as he often did. 

The lieutenant, who had all this while been watch- 
ing for an opportunity to dispose of it where it might 
produce the mischief he had projected, found means at 
last to4tiive it on the captain's bed, whom he visited 
one morning before he was up for that purpose. 

The captain rising soon after he went away, the 
handkerchief fell upon the floor,* and he finding some- 
thing under his feet, stooped to take it up ; and seeing 
the handkerchief, knew it to be Disdemona's, but was 
not able to imagine how J^t came there : resolving how- 
ever to return it to her, he put it in his pocket, and 
going out, was informed that the Moor was not at 
home ; taking this opportunity therefore to deliver it, he 
went to a back door, and knocked softly. Fortune, as 
it should seem, conspiring with the cruel lieutenant to 
ruin the innocent Disdemona, brought the Moor back 
just in that moment, who, hearing somebody knock in 
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tint c3Li5oas macser, niZ of tonnfiKsig^anai;, be hhi 
Id a window, and opccHigk, Miq^srod, isasBdjrj 
w1k> was diere. 

ITie f^nifaiitj heario^ Ac SioorH voioc, 
ii^ diat he inlfndrd to do him a inlyhipf, 
widiout speaking a word. 

The Moor laA e^erir down sedts, aod rushed i 
die street to sed^ hini, bat he was jlicjd% oat of : 
then letuining foil of rage aod giic^ he went id Ibb 
wifi^s apartment, aod asked her if she koew whoiroos 
that knocked below. 

The bdf replied, ""diat she coidd not «cl who it 
was;** wfaidi indeed was true. 

'^Idiink," said the Moor, »it seeaxd to be die 
cqitain.'' 

'' I know not,^ replied Disdemoos, ^ whedbcr it 
was him or mj other.'* 

The Afoor, sopponng she did not answer him tmlr, 
with diffictdtjr restrained his ngt from breaking mlo 
reproaches and menaces ; but rescdvii^ to act nodnig 
against her till he had consulted Us wicked confidant, 
and to prevent her discoverii^ his disorder, left her 
suddenly, and went to the lieutenant, to whom he re- 
lated what had happened, entreating him to go to the 
captain, and endeavour to make some num discoveries. 

The villain, secretly exulting at dus accident, pro- 
mised him to do as he required ; and placing die Moor 
ivliere, unseen himself, he might see diem togedier, 
thrjugli not hear their discourse, he artfully contrived 
to bring the captain near die place, and began to talk 
with him on indifferent things, using at the same time 
ftUcli gCHturcs with his head and hands, as persuaded 
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the Moor they were talking about Disdemona, and 
making a jest of his dishonour and her incontinence. 

When they parted^ the Moor eagerly quitted his 
concealment, and came to the lieutenant to ki^uow what 
they had been saying. 

The subde villain, suffering himself to be long en- 
treated before he would discover wlpt he had heard, at 
length confessed, that the captain told him,* '^he had 
often enjoyed Disdemona, when, by his being abroad^ 
they had an opportunity to meet ; and added, that the 
captain had told him sdso that the last time he was with 
Disdemona, she gave him that handkerchief, which he 
had presented her the day of their marriage." 

The Moor thanked the lieutenant for this intelli- 
gence, and. tol4 him, *^ that he would ask Disdemona 
for that handkerchief, and, if she could not product it, 
he should be convinced all that he had told him con- 
cerning her infidelity was true/' 

Accordingly, one day after dinner, discoursing free- 
ly with Disdemona on indifferent things, he took occa- 
sion to speak of the handkerchief, and asked to see it. 

The lady, wJio had long dreaded this demand, 
blushed excessively ; and thinking to conceal her con- 
fusion, which' was well observed by the Moor, rose and 
pretended to seek for it ; and after she had employed 
herself in this manner some time, " I cannot find it,*' 
said she (returning to her husband) ; ^' perhaps you 
have it yourself.'* 

" Is it probable," replied he, "that I would de- 
sire you to give it me if I had it in my possession ? 
However, look for it no more at present ; you will find 
it perhaps some other time." 
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Then, leaving the room, he began to consider in 
what manner he should murder his wife and the cap- 
tain, without bringing on himself the suspicion of being 
the author of their deaths. 

These gloomy thoughts employing him night and 
day, iDisdemona, who perceived his behaviour to her 
much altered, often endeavoured to discover the cause. 

" What ails you, my lord ?'* said she to him many 
times. " Why do I behold you always disturbed and 
uneasy ? You, who used to be the gayest man in the 
world, are now become the most peevish and melan- 
choly." 

The Moor, continuing to dissemble his resentment, 
returned her evasive answers, with which she was but 
ill satisfied ; conscious she had given him no cause for 
treating her unkindly, she concluded possession had 
abated his flame, and disgust had succeeded to his once 
violent passion for heir ; full of these melancholy appre- 
hensions, she went to the lieutenant's house, in order 
to unburthen her heart to his wife, with whom she lived 
in great familiarity. 

, "Alas!" said she, weeping, as soon as she saw 
her, " I know not what to think of my lord ; fie, who 
was once all love and tenderness towards me, is become 
so altered within these few days, that I am persuaded 
he no longer loves me ; and I fear I shall prove a sad 
example to all young ladies who presume to marry 
against the consents of their parents ; and a warning to 
the Italian women never to join themselves to men, 
between whom and them nature and heaven have 
placed such wide distinctions. — I know," added she, 
sighing, " that ray lord is fond of your husband, and 
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complicates to him ^11 his affairs ; if through him 
theEiyou are aciq[Qainted with the cause of the Moor's 
unaccustomed coldness to me, I entreat you to let me 
know it, and do not reflise me your assistance in this 
distress." 

The lieutenant's wife was indeed well acquainted 
with the whole affair ; her husband having often pressed 
her to join with him in his cruel schemes against the 
innocent Disdemona; but though she never would 
consent to the being accessary to her ruin, yet, dread* 
ing her husband's resentment if she betrayed his secret, 
she only replied, ** I advise you, madam, to beware of 
giving the general any suspicions of your fidelity, and 
let it be your continual study to persuade him of your 
truth and affection." 

" All this I do," replied the weeping Disdemona, 
** but all is in vain." 

In the mean time the Moor, restless, unresolved, 
and seeking occasion to be convinced of what he wish- 
ed not to know, entreated the lieutenant to contrive it 
so, that he might see Disdemona's handkerchief in the 
captain's hands. 

This, although the villain thought very difficult, yet 
he promised to perform, and watched all opportunities 
of keeping his word. 

The captain had a woman in the house who was 
very skilful in works of embroidery ; she having seen 
Disdemona's handkerchief, and understanding that it 
was to be returned to her, resolved to work one like it. 

The lieutenant being informed of this, and one day 
knowing that woman was seated at a window working, 
with the fatal handkerchief before her for a pattern, he 
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carried the Moor thifough the street, who, perceiving his 
wife's handkerchief in that woman's possession, had oo 
longer any doubt of her infidelity, and took a firm reso«> 
lutioato murder her and the bo less injwed captain* 

Conferring, therefore, with the lieutenant upon the 
means of executing his horrid purpose, he earnestly 
entreated him to undertake to murder the oqptain, as^ 
suring him that he would never fi>rget the obligation. 

The lieutenant excusing hknself fit>m comptying, as 
well for the wickedness of the deed, as for the great 
danger in tempting it, the captain being a very brave 
and courageous man ; the Moor added to his entreaties 
the present of a large sum of money, which at last fixed 
him in a resolution to obey him* 

The lieutenant had not waited long for an <^^^portu* 
nity of executing his impious design, before Fortune 
presented him with a very favourable one. 

The captain coming late one night out of the house 
of a courtezan, the lieutenant, who was watching for 
him, rushed suddenly upon him, and with one stroke of 
a scjrmitar cut off his leg. 

The unhappy captain fell to the ground, and the 
lieutenant upon him, who sought to finish the murder ; 
wounded as he was, however, he drew his sword, and 
endeavoured to defend himself, crying out aloud for 
help. 

Some soldiers, who were quartered near the place, 
came running to his assistance ; so that the lieutenant, 
fearing to be discovered, left him and ran away ; yet he 
did not go iar, but taking a little compass, joined some 
other persons, who, drawn by the c^tain's cries, were 
hastening to him, and mixing among the crowd who 
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were about him, he saw that his leg was cut off, and 
did not doubt but he would die of the wound ; never- 
tbeless, concealing his inward joy at his success, under 
an appearance of great concern for the captain's misfor- 
tune, he kmented it as if it had happened to his brother. 

In the morning the news of this accident was spread 
idl over the city, and coming to the knowledge of Dis- 
demona, she, who was naturally tender and compas- 
sionate, expressed great sorrow for it. 

The Moor, distracted with .rage at this confirmation, 
as he thought it, of her affection for the captain, went 
hastily to his wicked confidant: "Dost thou know," 
said he, trembling with fury, " that my wife is in such 
grief for the captain's misfortune, that she is almost dis- 
tracted ?" 

" How can it be otherwise," replied the lieutenant, 
" when he is her soul ?" 

"Her soul," repeated the furious Moor, "ah! I 
will tear her soul firom her body !-^l should be unwor- 
thy the name of a man if I suflfered such a wretch to 
live." 

Then consulting together how they should dispatch 
her, whether by poison or a dag^r, the lieutenant, paus- 
ing, said, " I have thought of a method by which you 
may kill her, without giving suspicibn to any one that 
you had any hand in her death, and this it is : the house 
in which you live is very old, and the cieling of your 
chamber has many cracks in it ; 'tis my advice that we 
should beat Disdemona with a bag of sand till she dies, 
tiat no, mark of violence may appear on her body ; 
when she is dead we will throw down part of a rotten 
beam from the cifeling, and having broke her skull, pre- 
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tend she was killed by the &11 of the beam as she lay in 
bed. 

This cruel contrivance pleased the Moor extremely ; 
and, having agreed to execute it the following night, he 
found means secredy to convey the lieutenant into a 
closet within the bed-chamber. 

The unhappy Disdemona retired at her usual hour 
to bed, and the Moor with her ; they had not lain long 
before the lieutenant making some little rustling in the 
closet, the Moor asked his wife if she heard any noise. 

She answering in the affirmative, ^^ Rise, then,'' said 
the Moor, " and see what it is." 

The lady got up immediately, and the lieutenant 
that moment rushing out of the closet, gave her a furi- 
ous blow with a bag of sand on her back ; the wretched 
Disdemona fell on the floor almost breathless, yet faindy 
calling her husband to help her; he throwmg himself out 
of the bed, replied, " Infamous woman ! thou now re- 
ceivest the reward of thy unchastity : thus ought all 
adqlteresses to be treated, who, deluding their husbands 
with a feigned affection, load them with shame and 
grief." 

The wretched lady hearing these words, and feeling 
herself near her end, by another blow which the cruel 
lieutenant had given her, sighed out with a broken and 
interrupted voice : " Since justice has been denied me 
in this world, oh, let the Divine Justice bear witness to 
my innocence, and receive my soul to mercy !" 

The remorseless villain, unmoved with this pathetic 
exclamation, striking her a third time with all his force, 
she expired immediately. 
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When they were convinced she was dead, the lieu- 
tenant took her off the floor, and^ crashing her skull, laid 
her in the bed ; then, with the Moor's assistance, broke 
down part of a beam, and placed it so as to give it an 
appearance of having fallen upon her head. 

The lieutenant then went cautiously out of the 
house ; and the Moor, with loud cries, began to call for 
help, saying the house was tumbling down ; the ser- 
vants and neighbours ran in to his assistance, and some 
of them approaching the bed, found Drsdemona within, 
it dead, and, as they supposed, murdered by the fall of 
the beam. 

This piteous spectacle drew tears and complaints 
from all who beheld it, and the next day the corpse of 
the injured lady was buried, amidst the universal grief 
of all the inhabitants of C3rprus, to whom her virtues 
had rendered her extremely dear. 

The manner of her death not being suspected by 
atiy one, the villanous perpetrators of it thought them- 
selves absolutely secure; but the Almighty Justice 
would not long permit such a crime to remain unpu- 
nished. 

The Moor, who had loved the unhappy lady with ' 
the utmost excess of passion, finding himself deprived 
of her for ever, and not able to endure the loss, hi$ 
whole soul was filled with the most torturing anguish ; 
and in the frenzy of his grief, he would search for her in 
every apartment of the house, and call incessandy on 
her name ; then reflecting, that by the lieutenant's accu* 
sadons he had lost this beloved wife for ever, and with 
her all the comfort and happiness of his life, he con- 
ceived so violent a hatred of him, that he could nbt 
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endure to have him in his si^ht, and, had he not fisaned 
the inviolable justice of the Venetian senate, he would 
have put him to death ; but not being able to do this, 
without hazarding his own life, that he might in some 
measure gratify his revenge, he deprived him of his 
post. 

The lieutenant, enraged at this treatment, resolved 
to effect his ruin ; and for that purpose went to the cap- 
tain, who was now recovered, but with the loss of his 
leg, having been obliged to have a wooden one in its 
stead. ** The time is now come," said the diabolical 
villain, ^^ in which you may take vengeance on the man 
who was the occasion of the loss of your leg ; if you 
will go with me to Venice, I will there discover him to 
you and the senate, and prove the truth of what I now 
say; but here, for many reasons, I dare not speal^ 
plainer." 

The captain, who wished for nothing so much as to 
be revenged on this secret enemy, thanked the lieute- 
nant for his information, and a few days after they both 
embarked for Venice. 

When they arrived, the lieutenant told him that it 
was the Moor who had cut off his leg, through an opi- 
nion that he had dishonoured his wife, and that for the 
sanie cause he had also murdered her, and made it be 
reported that she was killed by Ae fall of a beam. 

The captain hereupon accused the Moor to the 
Venetian senate, of having deprived him of his leg, and 
murdering his lady, producing the lieutenant for a wit- 
ness to both these facts. 

The lieutenant then related the manner in which it 
had been executed, adding, that the Moor had commu- 
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nicated this whole scheme to him, and ofiered him 
great rewards to assist him iii it, which, because of the 
wickedness of the deeds, he iiad absolutely refused. 

The senate, enraged at the cruelty which had been 
practised by a barbarian upon two of their citizens, sent 
orders to have the Moor arrested at Cyprus, and 
brought with a strong guard to Venice. 

Soon after his arrival he was publicly tried ; but, 
persisting in a denial of the crimes with which he .was 
accused, he was put to the torture ; but such was his 
extreme obstinacy and contempt of pain, that all the 
different torments which were inflicted on him were 
not able to force a confession from his lips. 

He was therefore sent back to prison, and some 
time after banished from Venice for ever ; but though 
he had escaped death by the law, yet the relations of 
Disdemona procured him to be murdered in the place 
to which he had retired. 

The lieutenant returned to his own country, and 
continuing still in jiis wicked practices, he accused one 
of his companions of having offered him a reward to kill 
his enemy ; the gendeman was seized and racked, but 
he denied the feet so resolutely, and spoke so much 
against his wicked^ccuser, that he also was put to the 
same torture, so that, being miserably mangled, he died 
as they were takin^him down from the rack, to carry 
him to his own house.' 

The lieutenant's wife, after her husband's death, 
returning to Venice, related all the foregoing particulars 
to the senate* And thus, by the especial providence 
of God, was the death of the innocent Disdemona re- 
venged. 



REMARKS 



Oir THE 



TRAGEDY OF OTHELLO. 



A SLIGHT variation in the characters and catas- 
trophe marks the distinction between Shakspeare's tra- 
gedy of Othello, and the foregoing novel of Giraldi- 
Cinthio, the chief incidents bearing strong features of 
resemblance. Shakspeare well knew the conclusion of 
the novel to be inimical to stage effect, and therefore 
judiciously altered it. 

The ground- work of the novel, as well as that of the 
play, is the marriage of Desdemona with Othello, a 
Moor, who is a general in the Venetian army. Here 
we digress a moment to inquire into the signification of 
the word Jlibor, as used by Shakspeare. To palliate 
the folly and indelicacy of the inclinaticxis of Desde- 
mona, we are generally presented, on the stage, with an 
Othello complexionally pleasant ; but this is an error 
in actors, and a misrepresentation of Shakspeare's in- 
tention ; for it is evident he meant, by a Moor, a na- 
tive of Ethiopia, not of Morocco ; a real black, not one 
of tawny hue ; for such we find Othello, by his own 
confession: 



Haply for I am blacky 



And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have." 
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The same idea is conveyed in Qinthio, where the lieu- 
tenant tells him, " Your black colour is become dis- 
tasteful to your wife*'' 

In Shakspeare's age, persons of all hues not abso- 
lutely white, were denominated Moors; and to this 
day, in England, a negro is called a blackamoor. In 
Titus Andronicus, Bassianus calls Aaron, the Moor, 
**swarth Cimmerian." Swarthy according to Dr. 
Johnson's defimtion of the word, is black ; and Cimme- 
rian is figuratively used to convey the idea of approach- 
ing darkness. The Cimmerii were a nation on the 
western coast of Italy, ihhabiting a country which was 
supposed to have been so gloomy and barren, as to 
have given rise to the proverbial allusion, Cimmerian 
-darkness. Plutarch informs us, that Homer drew all 
his horrible imagery of hell and Pluto from this dismal 
'Wild. — Lavinia, speakuig of Tamora, and referring to 
Aaron, calls him " her rarew-coloured love ;" further, 
Titus says, 

^ We are not brought so low. 

But that between us we can kill a fly, 

That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor." 

These authorities are sufficient to prove Shakspeare's ' 
meaning in regard to the complexion of Othello and 
Aaron. The Merchant of Venice furnishes still fqr- 
ther proof, for we find no distinction made between the 
Prince, who, according to the modem acceptation of 
the word, would be called Moor, and the other charac- 
ters : his complexion is simply denominated *' tht sha- 
dowed livery of the burning sun." 
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In Cinthio, Desdemona is a plain citizen's daughter. 
This is some extenuation of her conduct ; fdT her situa- 
tion in life may have deprived her of the opportunities 
of cultivating her understanding, and refining her ima- 
gination. But Shakspeare makes her the only daughter 
of a senator, a magnifico, enjoying high rank, and 
surrounded by wealth and grandeur. She is, by his 
own account, 

a \ maiden never bold ; •• 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself/' 

And yet she is neither prevented by the fear of public 
censure, the anger of her &ther, nor the voice of con- 
science, but elopes with Othello, and defends her con- 
duct in presence of the senators of Venice, by saying, 

<< I saw Othello's visage in his mind." 

As if it were possible that all the inestimable treasures 
of which the mind can boast would atone for the morti- 
fication a beautiful woman knows she must endure, in 
being the partner of a man of such colour as Othello. 
The absurdity of this incident, which is great m the 
novel, is considerably augmented in the play* Al- 
though it has been slighdy censured, it still has passed 
without much investigation, Srom a reasonable suppo- 
sition that such an occurrence might possibly happen. 
The bravery and great qualities of Othello are 
made the palliatives of Desdemona's imprudence. It 
has frequently been said, that /' courage in a man is a 
sure passport to a lady's favow." Whilst we admit 
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thiS| we must observe, that beauty, if not always regard- 
ed as a necessary qualification, has its full share of fe- 
male approbation. 

Cinthio describes the lieutenant as possessing great 
personal attractions. This is judiciously altered by 
Shakspeare, who bestows all the beauty on Cassio, and 
thereby furnishes strong grounds for Othello's jealousy. 
The principal actions of the play, and likewise of the ^ 
novel, are owing to the contrivance of lago. He is an 
ancient, or ensign : it appears by his own account, that 
Cassio has succeeded in obtaining a lieutenancy, which 
he wanted* Here we have an instance of marked par- 
tiality in Othello. Cassio receives the appointment, 
notwithstanding the superior claims and qualifications of 
lago ; but, when a suitable person is required to take 
charge of Desdemona, Othello singles him out, as being 
worthy of such high confidence : 



• My ancient ; 



A man he is of honesty and trust." 

Cinthio makes it appear that the disaffection the 
lieutenant had towards the captain, was owing to a sus- 
picion that the captain rivalled him in Desdemona's 
fiivour, of whom he was violendy enamoured. This is 
not wholly neglected by Shakspeare, who makes lago 
acknowledge that he loves Desdemona, which is partly 
the cause of his hatred to the Moor, but the principal 
reason is a suspicion which he entertains that his wife 
had proved unfaithful to him with the Moor. The 
failure of his application for the military promotion 
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likewise strengthens his enmity to Othello and Cassio, 
and makes him resolve to ruin them both. 

In the first act, lago and Roderigo resolve to apprise 
Brabantio of his daughter's elopement. In this scene, 
there is nothing to improve, delight, or edify ; it is re- 
plete with unnatural and offensive figures, and composed 
of a mass of opprobrious language, in which the genius 
and judgment of Shakspeare are shown with every dis- 
advantage. 

Othello is appointed to command the troops at Cy* 
prus, and, at the beginning of the second act arrives there. 
Here the principal actions of the play commence. Cin- 
thio makes the captain draw his sword and wound a 
soldier ; for so doing, Othello deprives him of his com- 
mission. Shakspeare very properly amends this inci- 
dent, by making Cassio get intoxicated, and quarrel on 
guard, for which offence he is cashiered. Here we have 
refined and delicate touches, blended with energy and 
elegance. The morality and humiliation of Cassio, 
when contrasted with the military pride of Othello, and 
the ambitious revenge of lago, sheds peculiar lustre 
over a scene which is deservedly the admiration of eve- 
ry reader. Throughout this scene but one inconsis- 
tency occurs, which is likely to be lost sight of, in the 
crowd of beauties by which it is surrounded. lago 
plots to make Cassio drunk ; succeeds in doing so ; 
makes him quarrel with Roderigo and Montano; 
alarms the Moor, tells his story, and gets Cassio ca- 
shiered ; all which is effected in some fifteen minutes. 
Here Cassio is very suddenly made intoxicated, and 
equally as suddenly made sober, and without allowing 
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sufbcient time fcMr the fumes of the " invincible spbit" 
to ^vaporatef, professes repentance, not in the unintetti- 
gible* language of a drunkard, incapable of feeling or 
refldbtion, but in the style of a man whom the power oi 
contrition and the force of reason had reduced to the 
humiliation Of such a sudden repentance, as would lead 
tis to belleVe his ikcult^es could not have been for an in«> 
stant suspended; 

It hfiay be urged, that repeated instances are recorded 
where a sudden alarm has renovated the torpid intel- 
lects of men who had been in the most degenerate state 
of brutal apathy. This will be admitted ; but no one 
will have the temerity to assert, <hat this resuscitation of' 
reason could have produced images equal to those 
which Cassio so forcibly draws, so strongly depicts. 
It may appear minute to dwell on a circumstance which 
is liable to be considered of little moment ; but it must 
be observed that two extremes are here produced, and 
crowded in so short a space of time, that reason will 
not allow the probability of its operation, and a dra- 
matic writerls accountable to the eyes, ears, and even 
hearts of an audience, for the propriety of the actions 
Of his play. ' - 

The scene in which lago, by ambiguous reflections, 
works Othello into a jealousy, is precisely the same in 
the novel as it is in the play : the same dark insinua- 
tions are' used by Shakspeare that Cinthio speaks of: 
the incidents he found arranged, and adopted all the 
thoughts, and some few of the expresisions. Cinthio 
makes the lieutenant commence by distant hints, and 
express himself in half words to Othello, after Desde* 
mona had been entreating for the eaptain, and had left 
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^le room : this is precisely the same in Shakspeare* 
The same unwillingness in lago to explain his meaning 
is shown by both writers, and the efiect the dialogue 
has on Othello is plainly seen to be alike. The Moor 
in Cinthio is still dissatisfied with the lieutenant's story, 
and says to him, *^ Give me the means of seeing with 
my own eyes the truth of what you have said, or else, 
be sure, I will make thee wish thou hadst been dumb.'* 
In Shakspeare, Othello says to lago, in nearly the 
same words, 

<< Give me a living reason that she's disloyal." 
« Give me the ocular proof; 



*< Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul, 

« Thou hadst been better have been bom a dog, 

^ Than loiswer my wakM wrath/* 

Emilia is a character of considerable importance in 
the tragedy. Cinthio makes her the wife of the lieute- 
nant, and friend to Desdemona. Shakspeare varies this 
incident, by making her the lady's attendant or confi- 
dant.^ The handkerchief, which is of so much conse- 
quence, Cinthio makes the lieutenant privately steal 
from Desdemona ; therefore no person is privy to the 
' transaction. This is very improperly altered by Shak- 
speare. Emilia, who is all meanness and deception, 
finds the handkerchief, gives it to her husband, without 
knowing the use he intended making of it ; at the same 
time she tells him of its great value ; that it was the 
Moor's first gift; that her lady would go mad when 
she missed it ; and yet she gives it to him. Desdemona 
seeks for it, Othello raves about it, in Emilia's pre- 
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sence ; she is witness to^ all the tears and misery the 
loss occasions her mistress^ and does not confess that 
she found it and gave it to her husband. The catas- 
trophe rests then on this improbable incident ; for, had 
£milia said, and it is reasonable that she should do so, 
not knowing for what purpose lago intended it, ^'I 
found the handkerchief, and gave it to my husband," 
the mystery would at once have been made clear ; but 
she still maintains an inflexible silence, notwithstanding 
the affection she manifests towards her lady. 

The Moor is represented by Cinthio as a man of 
extra(»dinary valour, and Shakspeare calls him the va- 
liant Othello. After the guilt of his wife is supposed 
to have been made clfear to him, be determines to de- 
stroy her. This task he assumes to himself, whilst he 
orders lago to kill Cassio^ It m^ well be doubted 
whether a brave man would have resorted to such un- 
justifiable measures, even when convinced of the infi- 
ddity of his wife. It was, no doubt, Shakspeare's in* 
tention that Cassio should suffer by the hands of 
Othello; we are .prepared to expect an event of that 
kind, by his fury, and ungovernable rage, and also by 
his prefatory exclamations : 

« O that the slave had forty thousand lives ; 
** One is too poor, too weak for my revenue," 

But, as he proceeded, Shakspeare well knew that an 
interview with Cassio would occasion an elucidation of 
die contrivance, and tiiereby destroy the effect of the 
tragedy ; so that this event is brought about at the ex- 
pence of good sense and reason. 
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. In refiecting upon.tlie uimecesaary crodty wbich 
impels Shakspeare to destroy Desdemona, we are nsntii* 
rally led to survey the whole catastrophe. We find the 
stage representii^ a spectacle of real horror^ which can 
only find its apology in the barbarity of the times. 
Roderigo, Emilia, Desdemona, and Othello are seve* 
rally murdered, whilst lago, ostensibly. the cause, of 
these evils, escapes ; or, at least, his punishment b not 
exhibited. 

Desdemona suffers by the hands o£ OlheUo^ wbo is 
not impelled by sudden rage or quick determination, 
but sets about the task with all the, deliberadoa of .stu- 
died resolution, and, whilst professing ta adoifc; her» 
does not even turn his eyes fix)m so unsddio'-like an 
act. 

It is certain diat almost any writer, ^ve Shpkspeve, 
would have found some means for her. deliverance.; but, 
if we review the catastrophe oi his celebrated tragedies, 
we not unfrequently find hin^ blending the destouctioQ 
of the most amiable with the most depraved^ oonse*. 
quendy careless about the 4listribi4ion of good and 
evil, and rewarding characters in violation of justice. 

Cinthio's Moor is valiant, suspicious, cunning, ob- 
stinate, and cruel. Shakspeare's Othello, whilst pos- 
sessing a lai^ portion of the same qualities, bears evi- 
dently a more amiable complexion, and is fitted to 
excite more interest than Cinthio*s Moor : nevertheless, 
he is impatient, proud, and irascible ; ambitious in his 
views, weak and impolitic in his measures^ and resohite 
in Tiis cruelty; yet, withal, he is a dignified and per^ 
suasive orator, and at intervals displays an exalted 
spirit. 
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lagdfs nearly the same character as Cinthio's lieu- 
tenant ; a glaring picture of deformed humanity, capa- 
ble of committing the vilest actions upon the most 
insufficient and slight girounds. He is a mixture of 
atrocioi|s wickedness, of, spirit and subtlety, and yet 
drawn with such shrewdness of conception, that his 
enormities seldom disgust Desdemona, without the 
variation of a solitary incident, is precisely the same 
character in the play as in the novel. Her tender fide- 
lity |:enders her the object of commiseration and con- 
cern, and tiev^r foils making a due impression, and 
exciting the favour of every feeling heart, in reviewing 
her pathetic dbtress and unitaerited fate. 

Sh^kspeare, with the usu^ warmth of his genius, 
has produced j in this tragedy, many scenes of peculiar 
tenderness. The versification is flowing, graceful, and 
elegant^ iind some sentiments.noble and brilliant, though 
crowded with improbable irregularities, and founded 
upon inconsistent and offensive principles. 



THE HISTORY 

OF 

DORAStuS AND FAWNIA. 

BY ROBERT GREEN, A. M. 

* 

BEFORE Christianity appeared in the world» there 
reigned in Bohemia a king, named Pandosto, who was 
married to a princess of exquirite beauty and consum- 
mate virtue, called Bellaria. The harmony that sub- 
sisted between this royal couple gave the greatest satis- 
faction to all then: sqbjects, whose happiness was gitatly 
increased by the felicity of their sovereigns. 

At the end of the first year of their marriage, JBella- 
ria was delivered of ^ son, who was named Girrinter. 
The Bohemians upon this occasion made great rejoi- 
cings over all the kingdom. And the king, as well to 
express his own satisfaction at this happy incident, as to 
comply with the desires of the people, appointed justs 
and tournaments in honour of the young prince ; to 
which not only many foreign noblemen resorted, but 
also several neighbouring kings and princes came to 
exercise their valour and judgment at these martial en- 
tertainments. 

The sports lasted twenty days, during which time 
the king made a general feast for all his subjects ; and 
the kings and princes, who had been royally entertained, 
returned home to their respective countries, full of ad- 
miration of the great magnificence of Pandosto. 
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The smiles of fortune are seldom sincere or lasting ; 
the fickle goddess, weary of bestowing favours. upon 
Pandosto, while he was wholly taken up in the enjoy- 
mentof them, prepared a sad reverse of fate for him and 
the lovely Bellaria. Pandosto from his earliest youth 
had contracted and maintained a strict friendship and 
correspondence with Egistus, the young king of Si- 
cily. 

This prince being desirous of showing, that neither 
time nor distance of. place could weaken the force of 
his affection for Pandosto, resolved to visit him in his 
own dominions, to congratulate him upon his marriage 
and the birth of a son. For this purpose he ordered a 
small fleet to be prepared, and with a select number of 
attendants arrived in Bohemia. 

Pandosto and his queen, with a numerous retinue, 
went to meet Egistus at his landing, and carried him to 
the palace in the midst of most expensive shows and 
magnificent arches, which had been prepared and 
erected for his reception. 

Pandosto, whose heart overflowed with grateful 
mmsport for this demonstration of friendship in Egistus, 
intreated his queen to show all imaginable respect and 
esteem to a prince whom he loved so much, and to 
whom he was so highly obliged. 

The sweet Bellaria, who had no other will but that 
of her husband, was easily prevailed upon to comply 
with a request to which her own inclinations naturally 
incited her, for the noble qualities she observed in Egis- 
tus had already produced suitable effects in a mind, 
that, being virtuous and sensible to the highest degree 
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itself, could not chuse but love those perfections in an- 
other. 

Bellaria, therefore, as well in obedience to her 
husband's commands, as in consequence of the friend- 
ship she had conceived for Egistiis, gave him eveiy day 
a thousand innocent marks of her esteem, which that 
prince, who admired and loved her perfections with ail 
the warmth of a disinterest^ friend, did not fail to re- 
turn with every instance of gratitude and respect. 

This mutual esteem gave rise to an easy confidence 
and familiar intercourse between them; so that, Pah- 
dosto being often engaged' with his ministers in affiurs 
of state, Bellaria and E^stus passed away the time in 
his absence in various discourses and innocent amuse- 
ments, all which, at first, was very pleasing to Pan- 
dosto. 

But that unhappy prince, either because he was 
conscious of the superior merit of Egistus, or trough 
the natural bent of his disposition, began to look with 
suspicious eyes on a friendship and familiarity which he 
had been so solicitous to form': doubtful and uneasy 
thoughts arose in his mind, he reflected on the irresisti- 
ble charms of Bellaria, and the manly beauty and noble 
qualities of Egistus, and thought it impossible that two 
persons so formed to please should be insensible to each 
other's merit. 

These doubts having entered his mind, he fed liis 
growing jealousy with continual observations on the 
looks and words of his friend and wife ; and, prejudiced 
as he now was, their innocent familiarity appeared to 
him to be a convincing proof of their guilt}'^ passion : 
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suspicion was now changed to absolute certainty; he 
no longer looked upon Egistus as his friend and guest, 
but as the destroyer of his honour, and the violator of 
his queen. 

A violent hatred succeeded the tender affection he 
once bore to Egistus ; and those smiles of love with 
which he had always been accustomed to behold the 
charming Bellaria, gave 'place to sullen reserve and 
gloomy frowns: racked with the tormenting remem- 
brance of his fancied wrongs, the desire and hope of 
rtsvenge afforded him some intervals of ease. 

He resolved therefore to poison Egistus ; and while 
his mind was labouring how to execute his cruel pur- 
pose with security, his words and behaviour still wore 
an appearance of friendship and respect. 

Pandosto had' a. cup-bearer, named Franion, whom, 
because he had always shown an inviolable attachment 
to his person, he believed it would be easy to persuade 
to execute his purposed vengeance on the king- of 
Sicily. 

To this man, therefore, the jealous monarch com- 
municated his ungenerous design, and promised him a 
large reward, if when, the next time that Egistus called 
for drink at his table, he would put poison in his cup. 

Franion shuddered with horror at this inhuman 
proposition ; and, with all the freedom of a good man 
and a faithful subject, he endeavoured to dissuade his 
king from his barbarous purpose. He represented to 
him that murder was an unpardonable offence to the 
gods, and abhorred by all mankind ; that such unnatu- 
ral crimes not only drew down the wrath of heaven 
upon the perpetrators of them, but the revenge of men, 

M 
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He urged to him the sacred laws of hospitality ; that 
Egistus was his guest, his friend and ally ; that any cru- 
elty committed upon his person would brand his name 
with perpetual infamy, and sow the lasting seeds of db- 
cord and hatred between the Sicilians and Bohemians ; 
and that even his own subjects would murmur at such 
an unexampled piece of cruelty and treachery. 

These arguments had no force with the determined 
Pandosto, who, persisting still in his cruel resolution, 
gave Franion his choice either to poison Egistus, and 
be rewarded with riches and honours, or to suffer death 
for his disobedience. 

Franion, staggered by these dreadful threateniiigs oil 
one hand, and allured by those great promises on tho 
other, told Pandosto that he would obey him, and, as 
soon as a fair opportunity offered, he would poison 
Egistus. 

The king was very well pleased with this promise, 
and resolved, as soon as his designed vengeance on 
Egistus was executed, to sacrifice Bellaria in the same 
manner to his abused love and injured honour. 

When the king was departed, Franion, having no 
longer that dreadful object before his eyes, threatening 
death and torments if he did not murder the innocent 
prince, began to reflect seriously upon the horrid deed 
he had engaged to perform. Murder, he thought, 
however secretly and securely committed, might for a 
time avoid danger, but never wholly escape punish- 
ment ; that no balm, no lenitive could heal the stings 
of a Wounded conscience, and the guilt of innocent 
blood would always be accompanied with remorse and 
horror. 
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He reflected that, though he was a subject, his king 
had no right to his obedience when his commands were 
contrary to the express will and pleasure of the gods, to 
whom he owed a higher duty. 

He, considered, that the peaceful calm of a cqn- 
tented mind in. a humble condition was preferable to 
the restless turbulence of dignity and riches, when pur- 
chased with crimes and stained with blood, and that 
honest poverty was infinitely better than shameful gran- 
deur. 

Seeing therefore that he must either die with a clear 
mind, or live witb~a foul and spotted conscience, his 
soul was so perplexed between these two extremes that 
he could take no rest ; at last he determined to discover 
the affair to Egistus, and for that purpose he went to his 
apartments, and desiring a private audience of the king 
of Sicily he was admitted .to his presence, and in a few 
words laid open the whole conspiracy agsiinst him. 

The brave and generous are not easily induced to 
believe those they love are capable of baseness and in- 
gratitude. Egistus judging of Pandosto's heart by the 
rectitude of his own, told Franion, with a severe coiin- 
tenance, that he would n9t entertain a thought to the 
prejudice of the king of Bohemia's honour. 

" Pandosto," continued he, "is my friend and ally ; 
no suspicion has ever yet interrupted our mutual affec^ 
tion ; I did not come here to invade his territories, to 
seduce his subjects from their allegiance, or to conspire 
with his enemies. Since, therefore, I have given him 
no cause to seek my death, I cannot believe him guilty 
of so unjust and treacherous a design ; but rather sus- 
pect the information you have given me tq be the effect 
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of a combination among the Bohemiansi, to create a va- 
riance between me and their king." 

Franion replied, ^^tliat it was dangerous to daily 
mth the rage of an incensed and secret enemy ; that if 
the Bohemians had intended any harm to him, they 
might easily accomplish it without revealing their con- 
spiracy ; that it was unkind, therefore, in his majesty to 
misconstrue his zeal for his preservation into a treache- 
rous design, for that his intention was to prevent trea- 
son, not to become a traitor." 

He urged him then to fly with speed into Sicily if he 
hoped to escape the danger which threatened him, and 
begged his majesty would permit him to go along with 
him, when, if he did not fully prove thalt Pandosto had 
designed to poison him, he desired that his ims^ined 
treachery might be punished with the most cruel tor- 
ments. 

Egistus, weighing the matter thoroughly in his 
mmd, gave many thanks to Franion, and promising, if 
he arrived safe in Sicily, to reward him royally, he de- 
. sired him to contrive the method of their escape. 

Franion went immediately to consult with the admi- 
ral of Egistus's fleet, and it was agreed between them 
that it should be put in readiness to sail as soon as a 
fair wind and opportunity offered. 

In the mean time Franion amused Pandosto with 
hopes of soon having his so much desired revenge ac- 
complished, telling him that he was employed in pre- 
paring and compounding so subtle a poison, that the 
moment, it was swallowed would procure immediate, 
death. 
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Pandosto received this news with a malignant joy, 
every hour seeming an age to his impatient fury till his 
revenge was satiated with the death of those who had 
offended him. 

Egistus being informed that a fiiyourable gale had 
sprung up, conveyed himself and his Sicilians, by the 
assistance of Franion, out of a postern gate of the city, 
with such secrecy and expedition, that they got on 
board their ships without the least suspicion, and, ' 
spreading all their sails to the wind, soon lost sight of 
Bohemia. 

As soon as Pandosto was informed that Egistus had 
fled away in the night, and that Franion was gone with 
him, he let loose all his rage upon his queen, whom he 
accused of conspiring with Egistus and the traitor Fra- 
nion, and commanded she should be led to prison. 

The Bohemians were all alarmed, and suspected 
some treason ; and the furious Pandosto, believing the 
queen not only guilty of dishonouring his bed, but of 
projecting the flight of Egistus, sent his guards with 
orders to seize her. 

The innocent Bellaria, not expecting the impending 
storm, was playing with her little son Garrinter, when 
the guards, with much reluctance, came to execute, the 
king's demands. 

The queen was, at first, astonished, and turned pale; 
but, recollecting herself and assuming all the noble pride 
of conscious innocence and affronted virtue, she gave 
her hand to the captain of the guard, and, without mur- 
muring, suffered him to lead her to her prison, where 
she spent the time in patient sorrow and absolute re- 
signation. 
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Pandosto, mad with the disappointment of his re- 
venge upon Egistus, resolved it should &11 doubly 
heavy on the head of the injured Bellaria : he, there- 
fore, caused it to be proclaimed throughout all his do* 
minions, that the queen had cbmmitted adultery mth 
Egistus, and, with his cup-bearer, Franion, had con- 
spired his death. 

Though the queen's life bad hitherto appealed 
blameless, yet this cohfident proclamation, and the 
flight of the king of Sicily and Franion, raised many 
suspicions against her in the minds of the people, who, 
notwithstanding, daily o&red up prayers for her deli- 
verance. 

Her youth, her beauty, the sweetness of her man- 
ners, but, above all, her misfortunes, excited, every 
one's compassion. 

But the cruel Pandosto, in whose rocky bosom pity 
could find no access, resolved to load the unfortunate 
Bellaria with every kind of in&my and hardship : he 
would not allow her to be treated in the prison with the 
respect due to the rank she once held, but caused her to 
be served and attended with the most cruel neglect. 

The cruelties he exercised on the queen did but in 
part satisfy his revenge : he longed to make £gistu$ 
feel the weight of his fury ; but this monarch was so 
powerfiil by his allies, having married the emperor of 
Russia's daughter, that he despaired of ever being able, 
by open force, to accomplish his revenge. 

The unhappy queen,, being informed of the vile ac- 
cusation against her, so openly proclaimed, conscious of 
her own spotless innocence and the integrity of Egistus, 
earnestly entreated that she might be brought to a pub- 
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lie trial, confronted with her accuser, and altdwed to 
answer for herself. 

But the king was so inflamed with rage and jealousy 
that he would not receive her petition ; and, while the 
poor (jueen was^thus languishing under the weight of 
her calamities, and hopeless of redress, she perceived 
herself to be pregnant. 

So affecting an incident in her melancholy condition 
drew complaints from her, which softening the rugged 
temper of her keeper, he caused the king to be imme- 
diately informed of it, not doubting but the news would 
induce him to set her at liberty. 

The qpeen's pregnancy, however, produced quite a 
contrary effect ; for the king no sooner heard of it than, 
starting up in a violent fury, he swore Bellaria and her 
bastard should die, even though the gods themselves 
should say no. 

The queen, notwithstanding so many cruel afflic- 
tions, was happily delivered of a daughter, -and Pan- 
dosto immediately declared his resolution to have both 
the mother and child burnt. 

The noblemen of his court used all the arguments 
their reason and humanity could furnish them with, to 
prevail upon him to change his barbarous purpose ; but 
all they could do was to prevent the murder of the 
child. 

The queen's doom, he told them, was irrevocably 
fixed ; but though, at the earnest solicitations of his 
nobles, he promised the child should not be put to 
death, yet the resolution he took concerning it was little 
less cruel, since by it he only meant to protract its fate. 
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He sent a person to the prison with orders to take 
the in&nt from its wretched mother, and, putting it into 
a boat and launching it into the sea, leave it to tbe 
mercy of the wind and waves. 

The guards who asasted at thb barbarous deed> 
moved by the sweet countenance of the innocent babe^ 
could not help accusing the king of great cruelty ; ne- 
vertheless fear of his resentment oUiged them to exe- 
cute his commands. 

They put the child into a boat, covering it with 
boughs to preserve it from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and set it into the ocean, when immediately so 
great a storm arose, that it was with much difficulty 
they got to shore again. 

This h€»Tid deed accomplished, the king assembled 
his nobles and counsellors, and Bellaria was brought 
into court, where she heard the chai^ against her read. 

The queen, who saw that nothing but her death 
would satify the incensed king, confiding in her own 
innocence, assumed all the courage her unhappy condi*- 
tion required, and with a noble haughtiness demanded 
to have law and justice ; " For mercy," said she, ** I do 
not expect : let my accusers, therejEbre, appear in court| 
and give their evidences before my face." 

Pandosto replied, '' that the witnesses w«^ of such 
credit that their words alone were sufficient ; that for 
her, indeed, it was her part to deny such a monstrous 
crime and forswear herself, seeing that she had over- 
come all sense of shame and remorse in committing it ; 
nevertheless," added he, " you shall die, and die a rapst 
cruel and ignominious deatii." 
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Thfe qtieert, not terrified by these threats, replied^ i 

iildtht^^ut any enfiotbn, "that to proceed to punishment 
^itilout proof, Was rigour, not law." 

The nobles approved of what she said, and re* 
quired that her accusers should be sworn and openly ! 

examined ; and, if the queen's guilt was fully proved, 
his majesty might condemn her to suflfer the punish- 
ment ordained by the law for such oflfences. 

The king answered, that in this case he could and 
would cUspense with the law, and that the nobles should 
take his w(»d for sufficient evidence, otherwise he 
"Would make the proudest of them repent it. 

This threat stkiick them all dumb ; but Bellaria, who 
despaired of life, and drea!ded in&my more thati death, 
ssoA, " if his will must be the law, the jury's verdict 
will be usdess*" Then falling on her knees, she conjured 
the king, by the love he bore to the young prince Gar- • 
rinter, his son, that he would grant her one request, 
which was to send six of his nobles, in whom he placed \ 
the greatest confidence, to the island of Delphos, and 
there consult the oracle of Apollo concerning the crimed 
she was accused of.*' 

Pandosto could not refuse so reasonable a request, 
and, having named six ambassadors to be dispatched 
vdth all speed to Delphos, he committed the queen to 
close imprisonment till their return. 

The ambassadors performed dieir voyage in three 
weeks, and, as soon as they landed at Delphos, they 
went to the temple of Apollo, and with great devotion 
oflfercd sacrifices to the god, and gifts to his priests, ac- 
cording to custom,* and then humbly besought an an- 
swer to their demands. 
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They had not kneeled long at die altar, when ^x>IIo, 
with a loud voice, said, ** Bohemians, what you find be- 
hind the altar take, and depart." They obeyed the oracle, 
and found a scrdl of parchment, which the priest com- 
manded them not to open but in the presence of the 
king. 

The ambassadors assured him of their exact obedi- 
ence to his injunctions, and their devotions being 
finished, they left the temple, and sailed with a &ir wind 
for Bohemia, where tbey soon arrived, and hastened to 
court. 

Pandosto received them very graciously, and they, 
after giving him an account of their voyage, pre^nted 
the divine scroll to him, intreating him at the sraie 
time, since the queen's life or death, her innocence or 
guilt, was contained in that sacred writing, that he 
would summon the nobiliQr to meet in the judgment 
hall, and before them and the accused queen cause the 
oracle to be read. 

The king approved of their advice, and on the day 
appointed the king and the nobles being all assembled 
in the court, the queen was brought to bar, and thus 
spoke : 

*^ How I have led my life before Egistus came into 
Bohemia, I appeal, Pandosto« to thy conscience, and to 
the immortal gods; they only know whether I am 
guilty of the crimes whereof I am accused ; for me, I 
here protest my innocence, and, for the truth of what I 
say, I refer myself to the divine oracle.'' 

. Here Bellaria being silent, the king commanded one 
ef bis nobles to open the scroll, which he did, and read 
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aloud the following words, which were written in let^ 
ters of gold. 

THE ORACLE. 

^^Supicionisnoproof; jealousy is a partial judge ; 
Bellaria is chaste, Egistus blameless, Franion a true 
subject, Pandosto treacherous, his babe innocent ; and 
the king shall die without an heir, if that which is lost 
be not found.** 

After the oracle was read, the court resounded with 
joyful acclamations ; the queen's innocence thus mani- 
fested, filled every heart with transport. 

The king, beginning now to be adiamed of his rash 
jealousy and unjust suspicions, not daring to approach 
the wronged Bellaria, desired his nobles to implore her 
to for^ve the injuries he had offered her ; and, stung 
with remorse and horror at his past actions, he publicly 
oonfessed lus design against the life of Egistus. 

While he was thus laying open his own treachery, 
a messenger came hastily into die court, and in- 
formed the king that the prince Garrinter was dead. 

Bellaria, whose soul had been overwhelmed with joy 
by the divine oracle, which had declared her innocence, 
was seized with such an excess of sorrow at these dread- 
ful tidings, that her tender heart, not able to support the 
force of these contrary extremes, burst with the mighty 
weight, and sinking down, she expired in a moment. 

The king became senseless at this dreadfur sight, 
and being carried to the palace, notwithstanding all the 
endeavours of the physicians, he lay speechless three 
days. 
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The Bohemians were in the utmost deq^Mur, s^tluog; 
but mourning and complaints were to be seen and beard; 
the death of the queen and {Mince, and the extreme 
danger the king was in, Med the whole city with grief 
and consternation; at length he recovered his senses 
and his speech, and thb news in some measure revived 
the drooping Bohemians. 

But the king's despair' was so violent that he at- 
temped to murder himself, and was with difficulty pre- 
vented by his nobles, who used all the arguments thqr 
could think of to calm hb mind and persuade luim to 
bear his misfortunes patiendy. 

Their dutiful cares at last succeeded, the kii^ grew 
more patient and resigned, and gave orders for the inter- 
ment of his queen and son, which was performed in the 
most solenrn and splendid manner. 

Once in every day, he went to Bellaria's tomb, and 
with tears of penitence and sorrow lamented her unhap- 
py &te, and his own misfortunes. 

Here we must leave this distressed prince for a while, 
to relate what befel the royal infant whom we left float- 
ing on the ocean. 

The boat in which it was laid being tost for two 
days with the wind and sea, and every moment ready to 
perish in the waves ; it pleased the gods to direct it at 
last to the coast of Sicily, where it was driven on shore. 

It fortunately happened that a shepherd who had 
missed one of his sheep, not finding it in any of the 
covers hard by, came to the sea-side, in hopes it 
was there browsing on the sea-ivy, and, hearing the 
voice of a child, which he at first mistook for the bleat- 
ing of a sheep, went to the sands, and saw a boat driven 
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^gfcH^4• . H^ ,iiimi3diatel]h waded towards ity and dis-^ 
covered a most beautiful babe lying at.the bottoniy 
wrapt in a scarlet mantle embroideced wi& gold» and a 
chain of rich, j^wpli about; its neckw 

The shepherd, astoni^ed at this adventure, behold, 
ing the beauty of the infant, &nd the riches tliat were 
about it, began ta think it was some little divinity, and 
wds. going to adore Jt; when the weak. cp.e» of the 
child, who seemed to be just perishing, with cold and 
hunger, persuaded him it was.a merc mortaL 

Compassion took the place of reverence ; he ap. 
proached thejchUd^ took it into hisarms^ and supposing, 
by the extraordin^vy magnificence of its :di?ess, that it 
W9S of aoble birth, he resolved to carry it to the king. 

As he was wrapping the mantle dpse about it to 
preserve it better frpm the cold, a bag of money fell 
from it at his feet ; which he taking up, was so capti- 
vated with the sight, that, changing his design, he deter- 
mined tQ breed up the in&nt himself, and apply the 
money to his oWn use : then returned a bye way to his 
cottage, lest any one should perceive what he carried in 
his arms. 

As soon as he entered the dopr the child began to 
cry, which alarmmg his wife, who supposed he was 
bringing home a bastard to nurse, she rated him very 
severely for his infidelity. 

The shepherd begged her to be pacified, and told 
h^, if she would be secret and cautious,, their fortunes 
were made for ever ; then putting the child in her arms, 
he produced the gold and jewels he found with it, which 
so pleased the poor woman, that she resolved to nurse 
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the chad-carefully, and make dmr tie^boura believe it 
was thebown. 

The gold and jeweb they concealed, and the 8hq>* 
herd returned to the care o{ his flocks, while his wife 
employed horadf in nurang the foundling, to ifdiom 
they gave the name of Fawhia. 

In a few years after the shepherd pmx^hased a good 
&rm, and, from tending the flocks of other peojde, be- 
came master of a considerable one himself. 

When Fawnia arrived at the age of ten years. For- 
nis and Mopsa, for so her supposed fedier and mother 
were called, committed the care of their flocks to her; 
and the young shepherdess, whose beauty, at those 
early years, was the astonishment and admiiadon d all 
that beheld her, applied herself with the utmost dili* 
gence to her pastoral emplc^ment, so that every thing 
prospered under her hands. 

Forms now purchased huid, which he designed to 
leave Fawnia at his death ; and she growing to fifteen 
years old, many of the rich farmers' sons made their 
. addresses to her. 

The feir shepherdess was not only the admiratkHi 
and wonder of the country ; her wit and judgment was 
equal to her beauty ; and those uncommon charms of 
mind and person made her even be talked of at court. 

She, who believed herself to be the daughter of 
Poi^us, was not elated with the pnuses that were be* 
stowed on her, but, with a sweet humility, conformed 
to the lowliness of her ccMidition, and tended her flocks 
with the utmost diligence and care. 

Though she was not vain of the graces of her per- 
son, yet her rural habit was always exactly neat : her 
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ipvely hair was bound up with a graceful negligencei 
? and she took care to choose the freshest and most be* 
coming flowers to compose the garland which shaded 
. h^r charming face from the sun. 

The king of Sicily Had only one son, named Do- 
rastus, a beautiful and accomplished youth, of whom 
the Sicilians had great hopes. 

The king, desirous of seeing him married before he 
died, sent<>ain ambassador to the king of Denmark, to 
demand thd princess Euphania, his daughter and the heir 
to his dominions^ in marriage for the prince of Sicily. 

The king of Denmark agreeing to the proposal, 
Egistus acquainted his son with the treaty he had en- 
tered into : he enlarged on the beauty and virtues of the 
princess Euphania; on the advantages of an alliance 
with the king of Denmark, and concluded with prais- 
ing, the gods for &e happy success of his negociatiou* 

Dorastus, heard all this with such apparent indiffe- 
rence that the king was amazed, and asked him if he 
had any objection to the match ? 

The prince answered coldly, ^' That his heart was 
yet a stranger to love ; that all women were indifferent 
to him, and that marriage lyas an engagement he had no 
inclination to enter into." 

The king, extremely offended with this reply, 
threatened him with the severest effects of his displea- 
sure if he did not endeavour to conform to his will ; 
and, finding the prince continued in a sullen s^nce, 
and would g^ve him no satisfaction, he quitted him in 
great displeasure. 

Dorastus was sensibly afflicted at his father's anger, 
and ardently wished he could conquer that repugnance 
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he felt in his soul to marriage, that he might not ofietid 
him by an absolute refusal ; but the more he struggled 
to overcome that dislike which forced him to seem dh« 
obedient to his ^ther, the deeper he found it rooted in 
his breast. 

A ^ort time after this discourse had passed be- 
tween the kmg and the prince, there happened to be a 
meeting of all the shepherds* daughters in Sicily. 

Fawnia was chosen queen for the day, and, drest in 
her best clothes, presided over their rural sports. The 
day being passed in such innocent diversions as shep- 
herdesses, when evening approached they separated, 
and Fawnia desiring a neighbouring shepherdess to go 
with her to see if her flock was folded, Dorastus, \riio 
was returning from hawking, met the two virgins as 
they were going home, and, struck with admiration at 
the beau^ of Fawnia, he stopped and ksked her several 
trifling questions,, in order to have an opportunity of 
gazing on her. 

Fawnia answered him with so much sprightly wit 
and so graceful an air, that the prince, already half van- 
quished by the charms of her person, was wholly sub- 
dued by those of her mind. Love, offended at the 
former obstinacy of this young rebel, resolved now to 
make him feel the utmost effects of his power, and, 
with the keenest arrow in his quiver, pierced that once 
insensible heart. 

The prince sighed with pain and pleasure ; he could 
not remove his eyes from the lovely face of Faw- 
nia, which was all overspread with a rosy blush : he 
saw her confusion, and, ashamed of his own weakness, 
he resolved to force himself away, and, clapping spurs 
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and «ode 'honae tb tli^ pM^be. 

Fawnia, who had surveyed the prince Mt^ a curi-, 
MB K^ begaiAj as sobii ds he was gone^ to praise him 
to her^o«)mpaIdotl : i^he admired hb youth, his beauty, 
Us BWeet ai&^ity. The pleasing theme transp6tted 
licr beyond her usual modersition ; her thoughts were 
'jiitt of the pfluice's perfeetiofis; she cduld not find 
words sufEcient to express hef admiration. She ]i^. 
watvedy at ienglb, ahd blu'shed at, her indiscretion, and 
itomained sil&nt and composed during the rest of thtir 

She t(Kbk leari^ of her companion al the door of her 
cottage, and i^thred to bed full of a pleasing anxiety, for 
«rhioh her itiexpbrienoed innocence could not yet fitid a 
naim^ • ' 

The pnbce, whose mind was still more restless and 
uneasy than Fawnia's, because he better understood the 
nature of his distemper, passed the night in various and 
ttivmen^g thoughts. Fsuii would he have banished 
die s#eet image of Fawnia from his remembrance, but 
love had engr^tved it too deeply in his heart ; and, land- 
ing: his. endeavours to forget her fruitless, he sought to 
excuse and justify his passion, by reflecting on. the in* 
evitable charms of her that caused it« 

"Oh, cruel! oh, injurious Fortune!" cried he, 
transported' with the bright idea, " to hide such perfec^ 
tion in a cottage, and lavish crowns and sceptres often 
on deformity ! 

" Oh, Fawnia !. was that enchanting form made only 
to grace the fields ? were these bright eyes ordained to 
sMne in humble vdes, and (xily Uess rude swains with 

o 
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^ir love*dartiiig beams ? was that spdf^Mlf wit, and 
those native graces of thy mind givoi thee to be for ever 
clouded in a cottage ? 

*' Ah) no! it cannot be ; the gods are just and equal 
in their dispensations, and, though they did not make 
you bom a princess, they did more, and made you de- 
serving to be one : I am their instrument to r^se you 
to the rank for which nature designed yoU| and which 
no other can so worthily fill." 

The amorous prince paused at these Woids; then 
suddenly giving way to new reflections, ** How would 
it please my father,** cried he, " to know that my heart 
is capable of love ! Oh, divine law ! fcartd by all men, 
because honoured by the gods themselves. 

<* But alas ! Dorastus," added he, breathing a deep 
and dreadful sigh,. ^^ who is it that is the object of thy 
passion ? a rural maid, the daughter of a dmple shq>. 
herd. Does this match suit with the dgnity of thy 
birdii thou who art the son of a king, and heir to a 
powerful kingdom ? Ah ! let me rather die than poorly 
submit to such a shameful weakness ; for 'tis better to 
perish nobly than to live with contempt.'* 

The wavering prince, resting a while upon tlus 
diought, endeavoured to collect his whole force of rea- * 
son to support a resolution which seemed worthy q( 
himself; but love, who laughed at all his vain attempts 
to elude his power, again imprest the lovely image of 
Fawnia upon his &ncy. 

" Oh ! Beauty," said the sighing prince, " how ab- 
solute is thy empire over the heart ! sweet and impe- 
rious tyrant ! thou shalt be obeyed ; I yield to thy 
irresistible force: yes, Fawnia! lovely and adorable 
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J^llwnia ! thou shalt be mine ; thy htimble birth shall be 
no obstacle to my desires. 

".The gods themselves have not disdained to love ; 
Jupiter was enamoured of Danae, and the bright 
Apollo wooed the inexorable Daphne ; these were Aior- 
tal beauties, and they were deities ; why then, though 
a prince, itiay not I love a shepherdess? But their pasw 
stons: were dishonourable ; mine is pure and chaste, ^tis 
true^and herein I surpass the gods : be still, then, oh 
my isoul ! for: ^s decreed Fawnia, the adorable Fawnia, 
shaUibe mine !" 

The prince having" thus taken his resolution, his 
mind grew eai^y and composed ; but it was far otherwise 
with: the charming shepherdess ; strange and unusual 
dreams perplexed her roving fancy the whole night. 

That homely couch, which before had only sup- 
ptied calm and umti^ed shiipbers, and cheerful dreams 
of feasant labour and innocent amusements past, now 
gave birth to anxious wbhes, delusive hopes, and un- 
easy repmings. 

She awaked, but not as usual refreshed with her 
repose, her renewed spirits sparkling in her cheerful 
eyes, and eager to begin the rural labours of the day ; 
but, heavy, languishing, and full of uneasy perturba- 
tions, she rose before her wonted hour, and thinking to 
banish the various thoughts which tormented her by 
industrious toils, she drove her flocks to the field, 
shifted the folds, and doubled her morning's work ; at 
last, fatigued and breathless, she sat down at the foot of 
a tree, and thus began to accuse the folly and presump. 
tion of her new passion. 
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''Unfortunate Fawnia!" said slti^ sMf 
^^ thy sbq>herdess's hook expreaa!^ ikj mean condhka^ 
and thy desires show thy asfiiriog oiind: ah>! simple 
maid, thoughts above fortune biug contempt; t» 
for the eagle only to gaze on tiie sun* Axt tfaou/nota 
poor shepherdess? the daughter of a country swaiaf 
Be content, then, to stand securely iti the vale, and do 
not, by endeavouring to climb the UUs, hazand the dan- 
ger of a fell : but, oh ! love ia a pdiweifiil Imd, and 
will be obeyed. I love Doraatus; ah! the mom 
wretched I, the less cause I have to hope s willeaglea 
catch at flies? or cedars stoop to bnunbtea?. Dorastus 
13 a prince, and Iqiows what his station requires cf him:; 
I am the poor daughter of a shepbenlt and! forget.mjF 
humble condition. 

^' Cea^ then to love, unhappy Fawnia! or, if diou 
canst not do that, conceal at least thy morongf placedpas^* 
sion, for it is better to die with grief; than live witb 
shame : but oh, go^s ! why did you g^ve me a« soul. 
capable of the most exalted passion, and. yet place me 
in a condition which makes that passion presumption ?" 

The lovely, shepherdess, having thus given, vent to. 
her uneasy thoughts, rose up and bqgao to waiki round) 
her Qock, gathering up the straggling sheep, to prevedb 
tiiem from going among the corn, and, while she was 
thus employed, endeavoured to conquer her too much 
raised desires, by contemplating her mean estate, audi 
the apparent impossibility of ever accomplisUiig her 
wishes. 

Meantime Dorastus consumed away with impatient, 
desire ; his former pleasures now grew tasteless to his 
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tOBMpmfw^A tadtpus.;: nuwcan^soot&ed his 
fm^tMwuBioatf and a(ided fad tni ln» fi|9es%. 
. W^r37, ^ feng^ oflAe iotbteiable resnnint his 
pMt had fOEOsd faim^ to; \xf upon* hiSv wi^Ks, he' re* 
aobicdr till stttifify Jib long^ e]Fes.with atiolher ^ght^ctf 
^ sweety, but daogcnwBiEaramia.. 

For this puqpasa he sttdk aeore% 0M of the pakiGei 
98^ nAriuMdt aojT' attradaiitfty^txxdt bis ^aji^to Ae fiblds 
irtifm- he: hadiiinsti seen die b^uiHe^Q^ diejdierdessV 
Sw^a; 

. There he ^vsdkedsonie time, widiout meeting with^ 
thff object his passbnate eyes- were every where in* 
seacch c£. fkimged at fak> disappofintment, a thousand^^ 
times he curst; bothi love and^ fottune, and^ just as^ he 
mas.Eesigning'hnnself to the most bitter despair for his 
iil. sucoes3 in^this fiitstattempt; a casual glance disco- 
wred F^wnia to> him^ sitting on the side of a liill, se* 
Iteting die mo^ beautifiii flowers out' of a large heap, 
^idi, in sweet: confusion, were scattered about her, to 
mal^e a fre^ garland for her head; 

The passionate prince stood at alitde distance, for 
some moments, contemplating her with an excess of 
wpndec and deUght^ when Fawnia, happening to look 
up^ she met his ardent gaze, and this sudden and unex- 
p^^ied^ sight gave her so much- Amotion, that her iatr 
face w^, in an instant^ dyed with a rosy blush. 

She rose, however, from her seat, and curtsied to 
the prince^ but* with such native elegance and grace, 
tfaat:Doi»stus, who could 'not < conceive how a country 
maad, fa^^up^n the fields and woods, could have so 
much politeness in her manner, was lost in astonish, 
ment and admiration. 
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« Fatrvifiigin/' said he, approadungher, ^^ dtheryoiir 
poverty is great, or the life of a shepherdess is vciy 
swe^, than you can take such deligfat m rural labours; 
is it because you are so like a nymph that you resolve 
to imitate the nymphs, and waste your days in woods 
and lawns? Tell me, sweet maid, what pleasures are 
there, in a country life to balance its fiidgue ?" 

** Sir," said Fawnia, with an enchairtiiig baahfulneas^ 
/'to be contented is to be rich; that conditioa is most txy 
be coveted in which there is most tranquilliQr : as we 
shepherdesses are not bom to honour, and little bdidlden 
to beauty, so &me orfcntune is beneadi our care; we 
are not solicitous for any thing but the necessaries of 
life; we think our raiment fine^ if it preserves us suffi- 
ciently from the cold, and our food dainty if it suffi- 
ces appetite ; our ^;reate3t enemy is the wolf, and our 
chief care is to keep our flocks in security ; we spend 
the day in rural songs, and delight more in talking i^ 
Pan and country sports, than Venus, and her tiiflingf^ 
toys ; our toil is to shift our folds, but the attending 
our flocks is only an agreeable amusement ; our wealth 
consists in not desiring more than' we possess ; our ho* 
nour in not aiming to be higher than we are; envy 
lodes not so low as a shepherd ; shepherds do not raise 
their thoughts to ambition; we are rich because we are 
content with our poverty, and proud cmly in knowing 
we have no, cause to be proud," 

Dorastus was charmed with this ^r^htly answer. 
Oh ! thought he, if this fair, creature's birth w^ equal 
to. her wit and beauty, she would be a wife for the 
greatest prince in the world. 
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^ I iierceive, Fav^ia,'* said the prince, addressing 
himself to her agaih) ^^ that ^tis owing to your not being 
acquainted with die enjoyments <£ a court, that you are 
$o contented with a country life ; I commend your wit 
and prudence, but I pity your poverty and low condi- 
lion. Will you forsake your Other's cottage, and at- 
tend on a lady at court .?^' 

" 'Tiis dangerous, sir," answered^Fawnia, "to tempt 
fotuae ; ^e is, a 'fickle goddess, and often raises poor 
m6r|d9 oidy to throw them down again. I was bom to 
toil for the court, and not live in it, and am entirely sa» 
tis^d with my present condition." 

" Ah ! Fawnia," said Dorastus, with a ^gh he could 
not suppress, '^ I guess the causeofycmr fondness for a 
rural life : you love a ccnmtry shepherd." 

" Sk," replied Fawnia, smiling, " pardon me if I tell 
you> you have not guessed right. Sheph^s ! alas, 
they cannot love they are so simple, and maids must 
«ot if they are no older than I am." 

" In my o^iuon, pretty one,'! said the prince, 
** maids ought to love because they are young. Cupid 
is a child, and the goddess of love is painted young." 

" Age may indeed be painted with felse colours," 
said Fawnia, " and youth may have aclibn&too forward ; 
but what »rt .too little conoc^ in one, ignorance reve^ 
in the other." 

Dorastus, who thought this conversatic^ the most 
pleasing of any he ever hsd, would have.periiaps drawn 
it out to a consklerable loigth, but, pemeiving some of 
1^ attendants approaching, he was willing, to know a 
Kttle more of her heart before he parted from her. 
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'' Itarha|i8, bamiia,'* said lie, ttking fatsr iiina^ 
•km: thee r if ao, y^ou mast needs yield »e ycor i 
fiDir 1 9m 9 primes, you know, and may oommwaA yoow'' 

^< laokQondedge your power, sir/* 8aidFawiii% '^k 
# just and reasonable things ; lnit» with subonnian, I 
piust S9y my heart is oafy at a^ (hvxi disposal ; cm. 
strained love is force, and ft>cce you hare no rigbl; tb 
mm over me : wA bdieve me, it is not a vain boast I 
imki^r Wb&n I teKyou diat, poor as I am^ I set sagreat 
H yaluis «pira my cfaastiiy, dial I irouU tadier dirltei 
l9te die amtmss of the gfieaiest king upon earth, and iny 
birth is so mean and growHng that I am not fit to fie-^a 
6raier'$w&." 

Thplovdyj^epheidcas ended Ibese wwdawith a 
sigh, which escaped her tmawons. 

The prince, after a litde pause, leidied, '* It sdems 
then, Faw»ia, that you canned love Doraatus.'^ 

*' Yes," aaid Fawniapiecipitatdy, *^ when Darastos 
becomes a shepherd." 

The prince's attendants bding now come near, he 
hastily went to meet diem, leaving Fawnia alone and 
pensive, her imagination filled with a diousand new 



She seated: herself again at the fdot of the hiO, re.> 
volviog in her mipdall the prince had said to her; and 
this second view of him, together with the aflbbility of 
his behavbur, and some flattering' hopes she began to 
entertain, entirely completed the conquest of her heart; 

For some moments she resigned herself up to the 
most soothing reflections ; but, when the lolvness of. her 
condition rushed upon her thoughts, and broke the 
sweet delusion she was so fond of, then she began to 
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jb|ame the e^tf^v^nce of her wishes, and tried to re- 
collect her scattered reason. 

"Al>! Fawnia," whispered she, "why dost thou 
gaze at« the sun and grasp at wind ? ^tars are to be be- 
held at a distance, not aiml^d to be touched with the 
. hand ; hopes are to be measured by fortune, not im- 
pelled by de^ j -and falls come by climbing high, not 
by sitting low. But what then?'* added she, after a 
little paui^e ; " must all fall who endeavour to rise, be- \ 
cause some do ? No ; happiness comes by chance, and 
Fortuiie win4$ .those thready which the destinies spin. . 
Alfts! what, strange perplexity am I in, favoured *by a 
pripce, yet .obliged, through prudence, to reject that 
£ivour ; demal in my words, and desire at the bottom of 
amy he^ ? I Ipve Dorastus, yet I seem displeased with 
his courtship. Ah ! 'tis our sex's fault to fly from those 
.we eagerly wish to meet. But take heed, Fawnia," 
{^d she^ sighing, " for if the prince is repulsed by thy 
shyness, thou wilt severely repent ; for unless he loves, 
thou must die. Ah ! die then, simfdie maid, for Do- 
rastus only jests with thee ; Dorastus cannot stoop to 
love a shepherdess ; sit down then in thy sorrow, and 
pine in secret. Ah me ! how am I changed ! I was 
v^OQt to pass away my days in cheerful songs ; now I 
waste them in sighs and complaints." 

While Fawnia was th^s giving vent to the tender 
anxieties of her soul, the approach of night put her in 
mind that it was tim^ to put her ^eep in the fdd* 
which having done, with a heavy heart she hastened to 
her poor cottage. 

While love made this havock in the innocent breast 
of Fawnia, it raged with such violence in the heart of 
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the passionate prince, in which the pride of royal birth 
maintained an unequal conflict, that, sinking under die 
force of those contrary passions, he became a prey to 
melancholy and despair : he loathed his food, sleep fled 
from his eyes, he grew pale and wan, and fell into a lan- 
guishing disease. 

The king, amazed at the alteration in his son, and 
tremUing for his life, ordered the attendance of the 
ablest physicians in his kingdom ; but their tut was all 
in vain. 

The prince himself grew apprehensive of the dan- 
ger he was in : he found he could not live without 
Fawnia, and thought it great folly to die for what it was 
in his power to obtain* Honour long c^ypbsed the grati- 
fication of his desires, but love, resistless love, at lengA 
prevailed. 

The prince, wholly abandoning himself to the 
power of this sweet tyrant, procured a shepherd's habit 
ind a crook, and, making them to be conveyed to a 
secret place, he went privately out oS the palace, and, 
attiring himself in those rural weeds, took his way to 
the place wliere hb charming shepherdess fed her 
flocks. 

As he went along, some uneasy reflections arose in 
his mind when he surveyed his homely dress* 

** Ah ! Dorastus," said he to himself, " what a 
strange alteration is here, a prince transformed to a pea- 
sant ! Does this wild folly suit with the dignity of thy 
birth ? but indeed thy habit suits well with thy grovel- 
ing thoughts ; this is thy proper dress, thou wert always 
disguised before. Oh! gods, for what crime am I 
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assigned this penahce? Oh ! Love, what a fond id,cot 
hast thou made of me ! 

"Yet why should I blush at this disguise? hav^ 
not the heavenly deities descended to earth, and changed 
their glorious forms for love ? love made Jupiter a bull, 
Neptune a ram, and Apollo, like myself, a shepherd* 
If they, who were gods, submitted to that all-compel- 
ling power, shall I, who am a mortal, dare to rebel 
against it?" 

While the prince was thus justifying the strange 
effects of his passion by those great examples, he s^uied 
Fawnia at a di^nce, running after one of her sheep 
which had strayed from the re$t. The sight of that 
lovely face supprest in a moment all other emotions but 
those of love and joy. 

He flew towards her, and she, who did not know 
him in that disguise, but thought it was some genteel 
young shepherd coming to meet her, secredy wished it 
had been het* lot to have placed her affections upon such 
Si one, whom with reason she might have loved, and 
hoped to have obtained. 

The princess nearer approach convinced her of her 
mistake ; she sighed and blushed with pleasure and sur- 
prise, and stopping, curtsied to him with her ^usual 
gracefulness. 

Dorastus, taking her hand, prest it with passionate 
tenderness to his heart, and then, fixing an ardent kiss 
upon it, begged her to sit down and listen to him a few 
moments. 

The lovely shepherdess, trembling with the mixed 
emotions which ^jg^hope^and fear excited in her soul, 
sat down with*hiBjM*ndeR the shade of a spreading oak, 

i 
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and the prince, after gazing on her for some time with 
a fixed attention, thus spoke : 

•* You wonder, Fawnia, no doubt, at my strange 
apparel, but, if you knew my thoughts, you would 
wonder more : the one, indeed, disgraces my outward 
shape, but the others disturb my mind. 

" I love you, Fawnia ; for how can I do otherwise, 
formed as you are to ins[nre all who see you with that 
passion ? You promised to love me when I became a( 
shepherd ; behold your prince transformed to a country- 
swain : now, then, I claim the performance of 3rouf 
promise, since I have fulfilled your desii^." 

" *Tb true, my kMnd," said Fawnia, •* you are 4 
changed in appearance, but 'tis in appearance <mly: 
painted eagles are hot eagles, and 2^uxis' grapes, as I 
have read, were only painted grapes. Rich ornaments 
do not make princes, nor rural weeds a swain ; shep- 
herds are not called so because they wear pastoral 
attire, and have a crook and scrip, but because they 
attend their flocks and take care of their rural affiurs : 
this apparel, therefore, has not made a shepherd of a 
prince, but makes a prince appear like a shepherd." 

** Had I been born a shepherd," replied Dorastus, 
" I should have loved you willingly, and, being a 
prince, I am constrained to love you : do not tfien, with 
an unseasonable coyness, reject a passion which you only 
could have inspired : now is your time to love and be 
beloved, while that sweet bloom glows in your charming 
fece, and every feature smiles with the gaiety of youth. 
Have you not observed the fate of those beautiful 
flowers with which you so often adorn your lovely hair ? 
They bud, they bloom, they wither, and are neglected. 
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Shch is your beauty, Fawnia': in youth it is praised, 
admired, and coveted 5 in age forgotten and despised : 
yifeld then to virtuous love, for, notwithstanding the in- 
equality of our conditions, I mean to make you my 
wife." 

Fawnia, transported witTi surprise and joy at this 
unhoped-for declaration^ no longer kept up her forced 
indifference, but beholding the prince with a languish- 
ing sweetness, her fece being all overspread with 
blushes^ "Ah! my lord," said she, "I am ashamed 
to discover the thoughts which have long filled my 
mmd: ought I, beggar as I am, to own my desires 
have reached at a prince ? Oh ! Dorastus, I dare not say 
I love you, because you are the son of a great king, 
and I am a poor shepherdess ; but^ the gods know how 
I have honoured Dorastus ! receive, then, my humble, 
my dutiful afiection, and look on me as your handmaid, 
ever ready to obey your will in all things which are not 
prejudicial to my honour." 

Dorastus, overjoyed at this sweet and modest con- 
fession of her love for him, embraced her with a pas- 
sionate tenderness, calling all the gods to witness the 
vows he made her of everlasting love and fidelity ; and 
now the lovers began to consult upon the measures they 
should take to be united for ever. 

Dorastus, who knew his father would be exces- 
sively enraged at such a match, told Fawnia there could 
be no safety for them in Sicily, and that, therefore, he 
would provide a sufficient quantity of money and jewels 
to support them till some favourable change happened 
in their affairs, and with the treasure fly into Italy, and 
there solemnize their nuptials. 
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This proposal was agreed to with great joy by^ 
Fawnia, who trembled at the thoughts of the king's dis- 
covering their love, believing that nothing less than 
death would be inflicted on her for her presumption. 
She, therefore,, urged the prince to make the necessary- 
preparations far their flight with the utmost speed, lest 
fortune should cruelly prevent their intentions. 

The prince, whose eager passion prompted him no 
less than her fears to hasten their departure, assured her 
all should be ready in a few days; and now the ap- 
proaching night warning them to depart, he took leave 
of Fawnia with a tender embrace, and, repairing to the 
place where he had left hb clothes, threw oS his shep* 
herd's frock, and returned to the palace. 

Fawnia was so transported with the unexpected tide 
of good fortune which had come rushing on her, that 
for some time she could hardly persuade herself that all 
was not a dream ; but when the tumult of her joy was 
a little allayed, and, calmer reflections succeeding, con* 
vinced her of the reali^ of her happiness, she thanked 
the gods devoudy for their amazing bounty to her, and 
beseeched them to continue their favour and protection 
to her and her beloved prince. 

In the mean time Dorastus lost no opportunity d 
seeing his lovely shepherdess. She drove her flocks to 
the fields every day, and continued to watch them as 
usual ; not from any delight she now took in her pas- 
toral employment, but in the dear hc^ of seemg her 
beloved lord. 

Dorastus, notwithstanding he always came to meet 
his Fawnia in the habit of a shepherd, was at last disco- 
vered by some that knew him to be the prince ; so that 
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bSs frequent visits to Fawnia making much noise among 
the country peqple, some of Porrus's neighbours, out 
of good will to the old shepherd, advised him to keep 
his daughter at home, and keep a strict eye over her, 
^ lest, by going so often to the field, she should bring 
him home a yoiing son at last; for that the young 
prince came often to see her. 

This news greatly surprised and alarmed the good old 
man, who, after thanking his neighbours for their kind 
informations, hastened home to his wife, and calling her 
aside, and wringing his hands, the tears &st falling down 
his aged cheeks, " O wife !" said he, " I fear, I fear our 
daughter Fawnia has committed sin, and that she will 
buy repentance at a dear rate. I have sad news to teH 
you. My neighbours, tell me that, the young prince 
Dorastus looks upon Fawnia with a wbtful eye, and if 
that is the case, I would not give a wisp of straw for her 
honesty at the year's end. 

^^ I tell thee, wife, that beauty is a great snare to 
entrap young men, and fidr words and fine promises 
are great enemies to a maiden's honesty; the poor may 
entreat and be refused, but princes, if entreaties won^t 
do, may command, and then who can resist them ? 

^' But it is a hard case though," said the old man, 
sobbing, " where the lust of a prince is the law, and 
that he should bind poor folks to that which he himself 
freely breaks." 

" Take heed what you say," said the good wife, 
with a sagacious look; ** speak no more than you 
should, lest you hear what you would not ; do what you 
can, but no more than you may; great streams may be 
stopped by art, but not by force ; take care of yourself, 
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lest, by cndeavourii^ to save Fawnia's tooe^jr, yoii lose 
yourosvn head: it is dangerous^ the proverb says, to 
play with edged tools, and bad to sport with princes; 
lemember the wolf had his ^kin stripped over his ears 
for looking into the lion's den." 

^^ You speak like a fool,'' said Forrus, who could 
not relish his wife's sage counsel; " if the king should 
hear that Dorastus loves our daughter, his fury would 
be such that we migltt lose our goods, if not our lives. 
A thought has just now ent^ed my bead, by wiiich I 
will prevent the king's being oflfended with us, and per- 
.haps it may not displease the priueet I will carry the 
chain and jewels I found with Fawma to the king, and 
confess that she is not my daug^er, and tell him the 
whole story of my finding her; the king may perhaps 
take her under his own care, and then, whatever hap- 
pens, we shall be blameless." 

The good wife was well enough pleased with this 
jn'oposal, and it was resolved between them to take the 
first opportunity of speaking to the king. 

In die mean time, Dorastus had communicated his 
design of leaving Sicily to a faithfiil domestic, who had 
attended his person fi-om his childhood, named Capma 
This man at first endeavoured to dissuade him from so 
rash and dangerous an enterprise, but finding the prince 
determined to depart, he ceased to trouble him with any 
more fruidess expostulations, and prepared to assist him 
in the prosecution of a design, which, though he did not 
approve, he saw it was impossible to prevent, unless by 
betraying his master to the king, a piece of treachery 
he could not bring himself to commit, being bound, as 
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well by his own inclinations, as a sacred oath the prince 
had made him take to the contrary. 

He therefore with great secrecy and expedition pro- 
vided a vessel to transport them to Italy, and the prince 
having furnished himself with a great quantity of morley 
and jewels, gave orders to Capnio to get some rich ap- 
parel for Fawnia ; the baggage was all safely conveyed on 
board, and, the master of the ship perceiving the wind 
likely to be favourable in a few hours, he gave Capnio 
notice that they must come on board early the next 
morning. * 

Capnio having informed the prince of this^ he sent 
him to Fawnia, desiring her to be in the fields by break 
of day, where he would meet her and carry her to tlie 
port. ^ 

•' She slept but little that night : love, fear, and anxi- 
ous expectation kept her waking. At the first dawn of 
light she rose, and, unfolding her sheep, drove them to 
the fields, giving many a longing look for her beloved 
prince. At last he appeared on horseback : she ran 
eagerly to meet him, and he, dismounting, after printing 
a hasty kiss upon her trembling lips, took her up behind 
him, and gallopped as fast as possible to the haven 
where the ship lay. 

The sailors, perceiving him at ^ distance, rowed to 
shore with their boat, and taking in the loyers, carried 
them safe on board ; where we must leave them to see 
what happened at land. 

Porrus, having heard that the king intended to take 
the air that morning, put on his holiday clothes, and, 
taking the ckm and jewels he found with Fawnia con- 
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xegled ,]n bis bosqm, he took his way to the pBlaoe^ 4f^ 
tending to watch the king's comipg out ^ the gjite. 

Fortune, dcterminrng to lavour the lovers a little 
loii^r, 'flung CapniQ, who was hasting to the port witji 
^ casket, in the old man's way. 

Capnio, seeing him taking the road to the palace, ani^ 
Jknowing him to be the father of Fawnia, asked hiqi 
<wh€;re he was going so early. 

Porrus, who knew him to be a courtier, replied^ 
ijbat prince Dorastus had dealt very hardly with him. J. 
have but one daughter, said the good man, who, to say 
^ihe trtith, has some share of beauty; I have reason to 
apprehend the prince has seduced her, and I vai gomg 
tocoijoplain to his majesty of this injury. 

Capnio, immediately foreseeing all the fatal copser 
quences that might attend the old man's complpmt at 
that critical time^ resolvedtoprevent.it, jmd tbe;«fore 
began to wheedle him by blaming the prince for so un- 
jivorthy a design ; and added, becausi^ he was a poor 
man, and had no friends to stand by him, himself would 
assist him in all he could ; but, said he, you will lose 
your labour if you go to the palace ; for the king de- 
signs to tjEike the air to-day on board a ship that lies in 
the harbour, and is already set out ; therefore, if yoij 
wiU be ruled by me, as I am going to give theni notice 
pf his majesty's comings that they may be prepared to 
receive him, I will take you with me, and place, you SQ 
conveniently, that you shall have all the liberty you can 
desire tp make your complaint. 

Porrus thanked his new friend with great submis- 
sion for his proffered kindness, and went with him to 
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the chain and jewels^ andMrnendoned nothing concerning 
¥wmhf^ bH^g a ibundling. 

The. saMbrd, seeing Cajmio^ s6nt 2t boat ft>r faitii. 
Bur! ts^ Pbrmis's heai>t faSfi^d r he began to si»^ 
Ipeet $oi»tfe dl^sign upon Miti, an<f, vi^hen Cs^nib asked 
ham t^ go ini:^ the* boaf, he- refused, under pretence df 
being afi^dof'the s»^ Capnici pressed him, butt^ 
noi puipose : whereupon^ as ther« was no- time to* bet 
to^t^ he ordered the itiariners whd came in the boat to 
carry: hint' in^ by force. 

Pomis now saw h^^ was bettayed ; but thinking i* 
would^ be fmid^ss to cry out or exclkim against^ his 
ftlse fitiend^ he civilly entteaced him and the sailors to 
be kind to- htm-^ smd pit}' hi^ condition, who was but a^ 
poor man and lived by his labour, and should be un- 
done i(^ he was^ absent long from his flocks. 

But tliey were as^ deaf tO:his entreaties as the windi^ 
and waves to the prayers of sinking mariners, anif 
hughed' to see him so much afraid. Having reached^ 
their ship, d^ey obliged him to go on board, where the^ 
first objects he cast his eyes on were the prince and^ 
]Pawnia. 

She being drest in rich apparel, he scarce knew her 
at first ; so much was her native beauty heightened by> 
the magnificence of her clothes, in which she appeared 
with such a graceful ease, that it seemed as if she had^ 
never been accustomed to any other. 

Pomis stood gazing on her at a distance, greatly- 
astonished at what he saw, and wondering where it- 
wmild end; atnd the prinee and Fawnia^ V9ha were 
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equally surprized to see him there, eagerl Jr ask»d O^ 
nio for what purpose he was come. 

Capnio informed them that he met him as he was 
going to complain to the king of the injury he suspected 
the prince had offered him in the person of his daughter^ 
and that he had prevented his design by artifice, and 
Ix'ought him forcibly to the ship ; adding, that it was 
absohitely necessary they should take him with them 
to Italy, otherwise their discovery would be inevitable. 

The prince approved this advice, but Fawnia, who 
loved and respected the old shepherd as her fiither, 
heard this resolution with great concern. 

Porrus, understanding that he should be carried 
from his wife, his country, and friends, into a strange 
land, bui^st into tears and complaints, and, felling on his 
knees, eamesdy entreated Dorastus to pardon his rash 
fdly, and permit him to return home, assuring him he 
would be as secret as the grave : but the prince could 
not be prevailed upon by all his protestations to hazard 
the danger of a discovery ; and, though Fawnia herself 
with tears conjured him to grant her Other's request^ 
he continued obstinate in his refusal, assuring her their 
ruin was inevitable if he complied. Fawnia then appli- 
ed herself to comfort the old man as well as she could^ 
and the ship with a &ir gale pursued her voyage. 

While this passed at sea, Egistus, who intended to 
hunt that morning the prince departed, sent to desire 
his son's company in that diversion, hoping it would 
help to remove the melancholy ^which had of late 
hung upon him. 

The gentleman of his bed-chamber returned answer, 
tliat the prince went that morning very early to walk as 
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^ supposed :m die grove, as ;.was. his daily custcun; 
whereupon the king sent some of his attendants to look 
•for .the prince in that;pbce, but they coming back 
without him, the king, attended by his nobles,, went to 
the chace, and, after spendii^ the day ip huntbg, re* 
turned to the palace. Surprized at not finding his soa 
yet come home, he ordered strict search to be made for 
him ; his not appearing that night filled him with a thou- 
sand uneasy apprehensions, and the next .day messen^ 
gers were dispatched all over the kingdom to seek; for 
him. 

The unhappy king, at len^ supposing he had £d. 
len a prey to the wild beasts in the forest, ordered seve- 
ral parties of horse to scour the country round, and if 
possible bring him some intelligepice of his fiite. 

Some of these men meeting a fisherman near the 
sea-side mending his nets, they inquired if he had seen 
or heard any thing of the prince, and he very ingenu- 
ously told them that a few days ago he had seen the 
prince, with Fawnia the daughter of Porrus, the old 
shepherd himself, and Capnio, all go on board a ship, 
which instantly put off to sea. 

This news was immediately carried to the king, 
who, full of surprize and grief, ordered the wife of Por- 
rus to be brought before him, and examined her him- 
self concerning the flight of her husband and daughter 
with his son. 

The old woman told the king, that her neighbours 
had informed her husband the prince was too familiar 
with liis daughter ; and that, apprehending ' some- 
thing worse would follow, and hearing his majesty in- 
tended to hunt a few days ago, he rose early in the 
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mormng, with an iBtnition to coiii(daifl to hk nujese^ 
of the injury he feared the {Mince intended to do f^m^ 
nia, and added, with tears, that she had never seen her 
husband since* 

Egistus, perceiving the unfeigned mnplicity \riA 
which she toidher tale, dismissed her ; but reflected gft 
deeply apon the dishonourable action his son had com^. 
mitted, that he feU into a fever,^ and continued so weaM 
and ill that his phy^ians had no hopes- ci his^ ttco* 
vay. ' 

But Dorastns, whn regarded neither father, country, 
nor crown, now he was in possession of hb beloved 
Fawnia, never troubled himself about the grief his 
strange flight would occasion the king and all the Sicils* 
ans, but resigned himself wholly up to the contenqptak 
tion of his p«ent happiness, which he would not have 
({uitted for all the empires in the world. 

The winds for some time seemed to favour their 
flight, and they steered their course to Italy without anjr 
interruption ; but one morning the dcy be^oi to be 
overcast with clouds, the winds grew high, die seir 
swelled, and at last a storm ensued, which raged dur* 
ing three days with such such unceasing fory, that the 
ship was so much damaged the sailors expected eveijr 
moment it would smk. 

Poor Fawnia was almost dying with her fears, but the 
sight of Dorastus, who never left her a moment, yield- 
ed her some cbmfort amidst the horrors of approach^ 
ing death* On the fourth morning the storm abated, 
and the sailors discovered land, which they soon knew 
to be the coast of Bohemia* 
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4ei:stand they werje ia sight of some harbour, and with 
tears fof joy aa4 ten^eriiies^ he congratulat£4 Fawnia on 
^pir safety. 

•But when he was told it was ^ coast of Bohemia 
%tf(^ which they were driven, r/enaembering the enmity 
there was between the king of that country a^d his 
J^t^r, whom he haci sxiM^gbt to poison, he was gr^atljr 
fie^rplexed) not knowtog what to do ; , qr whether it was 
};^t^ to trust to t^ie fury of the winds ^ waves than 
the treachery and cruelty of the inhuman Pandosto. 

&i{]|aio, who saw it yf^^ in^^^e to expect any 
sa^^ at sea^^idvised the prince to coriceai his iwne and 
pountry, an4 take up h^ residence ip some small yiUage 
till they could procure a ship to carry them to Italy* 

Porastus approved this^ scheme^ and ordered Capnio 
to bid the ship's, i^rpw gi\^ out that his name was Me- 
loagriis, a gentleman pf Trapalonia, and as&ui^ tnim in 
his name oi a large reward for their secrecy. 

This done they went on shore, and hired lodgings 
at a £irm hq^se in a village, a mite distant from the 
chief city of Bohemia. As so<m as they were reco* 
vered from the fiitigues tliey had endur^ at sea during 
the storm, Dorastus, impatient to be united to bis be« 
loved Fawnia, gave Cai^ioorders ta make preparations 
for their marris^. 

But in the mean time the fame of Fawiua's beauty 
was spread through all the village, and from thence 
reached die city, aiid at last the court; nothing was 
talked of but the lovely stranger, whose wopdeiiiit 
beavty w^ the subject of general admiration. 
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Pandosto, though at that time above sixty years old, 
was fired with the reports he continually heard of this 
young miracle, and was resolved to see her ; and being 
informed they affected great privacy, and lodged in .a 
very mean house, he determined to have them sdzed 
on suspicion of their being spies; and brought befoit 
him, in order to be examined by himself/ 

Accordingly he sent a small party of his guanis to 
apprehend them, who, coming to the house where they 
lodg;ed, informed them diat they^ must come before die 

king. ■'.''', " ' 

Dorastus, not in the least daiiiitisd by this mes^ge, 
took Fawnia by the hstnd, and, leaving Pomis to bke 
care of the treasure, followed thfe 'guards, together with 
Capnio. » , .. ^ 

Being introduced to the king, they paid their obei- 
sance tor him with a respectdil confidence that might 
have persuaded him of their innocence, had he really 
suspected them to have cMie into his country with any 
bad intention. 

But the king, at the first glance of Fawnia, was so 
astonished at her wonderful beauty, that, forgetting what 
he had to do for several minutes, he stood motionless 
like a statue, not able to remove hid*«yes from that en- 
chanting object. Redovering himself at last, he turned 
to Dorastus, and asked him sternly who he was, of what 
country, and with what intent he had landed in Bohe- 
mia. " Sir," said Dorastus, with a countenance un- 
changed, and a resolute tone of voice, " my name is 
Meleagrus, a knight, born and bred up in Trapalonia ; 
this young woman, whom I intend to make my wife, is 
a native of Italy, from whence I brought her. The 
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Itason I have so small a train is, that, her friends being 
unwilling to consent to her marriage, I took her away 
privately, with an intent to carry her to Trapalonia ; as 
we were sailing, a violent storm arose, which drove us 
upon this coast, and I propose to stay no longer here 
than till our ship is refitted, and put into a condition to 
pursue her voyage. " 

Pandosto, either not satisfied, or pretending not to 
be satisfied, with this account, rose from his seat in a 
rage. ** Meleagrus," said he, " I am not to be im- 
posed on by this unlikely tale: this lady appears to be 
of a much higher quality than you represent her, 'and, 
by the graceful loveliness of her person, fitter to be the 
wife of a great prince, than a simple knight, as you de- 
clare yourself to be. 

** You have stolen away this young lady from her 
unhappy parents, like a false traitor, and, as you have 
made them miserable by your theft, will, no doubt, 
shortly make her so too ; therefore, till I can be tho- 
roughly informed of her birth, and till you have produ- 
ced a certificate from Trapalonia to confirm the account 
you have given of yourself, I will detain ye all in Bohe- 
mia." 

The noble mind of Dorastus could bqt ill brook the 
base suspicions and injurious language of Pandosto, and, 
almost forgetting the character he assumed, he looked 
on him with a fi-own of anger and disdain, and with a 
haughty accent thus replied : 

" It is unworthy the honour and dignity of a prince 
to reproach any man with having committed scandalous 
crimes without any proof of his guilt, or even suspicion 
to form a belief on ; inofiensive strangers ought to be 

R 
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treated with kindness and benevdieiice, not with distrust 
and cruelty, which is contraiy to the laws of natioos, 
and the customs of all civilized people ; but the gods 
will severely revenge the cause of those, who, through 
inability to right themselves, are obliged to put up with 
wrongs and injuries." 

Pandosto was so enraged at this bold and resolute 
language, that he immediately ordered his guards to 
carry the audacious stranger to prison, and likewise or- 
dered all the ship's crew to be put in a dose dungeon. 
For Fawnia he ordered an apartment in the palace to.bc 
prepared, and reconunended her to the care of some of 
the court ladies. 

Dorastus heard the order for hb confinement with a 
contemptuous silence, and followed the guards withcHit 
deigning to cast a look on the enraged king, and only 
by a passionate glance at Fawnia expressed the anguish 
of his soul at being thus torn fix)m her. 

She, with streaming eyes, saw him depart, and, re- 
tiring to the apartment allotted for her, resigned herself 
up to the deepest despair, and continued whoUy insen- 
sible of all the consolations that were offered her. 

Meantime Pandosto, in whose old bosom love had 
again kindled a flame, lost no opportunity of seeing the 
beauteous stranger. At first, he fancied he was only 
giving way to a pleasing amusement when he sou^t 
the sight and conversation of Fawnia, but he soon per- 
ceived that she was become necessary to his happi- 
ness. 

His resdess anxiety when he was absent fit)m her, 
his disordered wishes ti^hen with her, the perturbations 
of his mind when he thought of Meleagrus, convinced 
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him that tlus unknown virgin had conquered his heart. . 
He blushed at his own weakness ; he reflected on his 
advanced age ; his exalted rank ; on her youth, beauty, 
and mean conditk)n; and sought for reasons against 
yielding to the force of his misplaced passions: reasons 
he found many, but love was stronger than them all* 

In vain he represented to himself that Fawnia loved 
the unknown knight, and that a heart already prepos- 
sessed with a young and amiable object, was not likely 
to yield to his solicitations : his passion seemed to ga* 
tha: strength fipm the obstacles which opposed it, and 
he resolved, if persuasions failed, to make use of all his 
power, to compel Fawnia to his desires. 

For this purpose he sent a messenger to her, one 
day when he was walking in a park behind his palace, 
to tell her he wanted to speak to her. 

Fawnia went to him unwillingly, and, as she ap» 
{»X)ached, the king, taking her hand, walked with her a 
few steps ; then stopping suddenly, he looked earnestly 
at her a moment, and thus spdke : 

" Fawnia, I am charmed with thy wit and beauty, 
I pity thy distrest. situation, and am willing to make thy 
fortune, provided thou wilt forsake that despicable 
knight who brought thee hither. He is unworthy to 
possess an object so lovely ; thou art fit for the embra- 
ces of a king, and if thou wilt yield to be my mistress, 
I will advance thee both to dignity and riches.'' 

" I litde expected," replied Fawnia, with a noble 
disdain, '* to hear^a proposal so base and so unworthy 
the majesty of a king, fi"om Pandosto. Is it for you, 
sir, for one of your dignity and age, to attempt to se- 
duce an unhappy maid, whom fortune and your own 
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injustice has put into your power? But kndw, my 
lord, that your endeavours to engage me from Mclea* 
grus are all in vain ; he won ^y heart by honourable 
love, and he only shall possess it : my unhappy fate 
drove me into your dominions, where I have been se- 
parated from. Meleagrus, and am persecuted by you ; 
but these misfortunes cannot lesson my love or shake 
my constancy. True love, like true virtue, gathers 
strength and firmness from distress. No, though your 
majesty has imprisoned my lover without any cause, 
contrary to all the laws of hospitality and justice, and by 
that means I am left alone and without any protection 
in your court, yet think not that the. most terrible 
threats or mpst alluring temptations ean make me con- 
sent to any thing that is dishonourable. I have a noble 
mind, though the gods have been pleased to cover it 
,with plebeian clay ; I cannot be terrified by threats, or 
soothed by flatteries into a base compliance ; therefore 
be assured, I would rather chuse to be the wife of Me- 
leagrus, and share with him the greatest miseries that 
cruel fortune can inflict, than be the mistress of Pan- 
dosto, and live in all the splendour he can bestow." 

The king, though greatly surprised and perplexed 
with this resolute answer of ,Fawnia, yet would not 
give over his solicitations ; when he found he could not 
prevail upon her to yield to his desires by promises of 
wealth and grandeur to herself, he swore that he would 
not only set Meleagrus at liberty, but that he would con- 
fer honours and dignities on him, and raise him to a 
rank equal to the greatest of his noblemen." » 

But Fawnia replied, " that she would not purchase 
his liberty, ardently as she loved him, with the loss of 
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her honour;'' andPandosto^ seeing her so fixed in her 
resolution not .to forsake Meleagrus, would press her 
no further at that time, and left her to herself. 

Fawnia, as soon as she was alone, began with, sighs 
and tears to bewail this new misfortune which had be- 
fidlen her, anticipating by her fears the distresses her 
refusal of the king's o&rs might bring upon Dorastus 
and herself. 

" Oh! unfortunate Fawnia," said she, " how well 
has thy presumption, in daring to love a prince, been 
pumshed by the comities thou endurest at present, and 
those greater ones which thou hast reason to expect ! 
Ah! fond and inconsiderate maid, hadst thou been con- 
tented with the humble condition of a shepherdess, in 
which thou wert bom, thou hadst escaped these evils; 
but diy rash folly has not only undone thyself, but ruin- 
ed him whose happiness is and ought to be dearer to 
thee than thy own! 

" Oh! Dorastus, Dorastus, thou who wert bom a 
prince, art now a prisoner for my sake; those hands 
which were formed for sceptres are loaded with shame^ 
ful irons for me, unworthy me. What miseries has 
thy fatal passion for the wretched Fawnia brought upon 
thee! too lovely and too generous prince, thou hadst 
been still great and happy but for me. Oh ! that by my 
death I could free thee from thy unworthy bonds, but,^ 
alas! thy freedom can only be procured by the sacrifice 
of my honour, and that sacrifice thou wouldst never 
consent to; no, my dear prince, 'tis only by my fide- 
lity to thee that I can requite thy wondrous love, and 
here I swear by the immortals gods, no temptations, 
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no threats, not even of death itself ^hall ev^ vfixike x&e 
forsake thee !" 

Fawnia, having thus giv^n vent to the steret sdrrows 
of her soul, retired to her apartment in the palaoe^ and 
passed the melancholy hours in bew^ilii)g the confine- 
ment of her beloved prince, and o&ii(^ up praycgrs 
to the gods foe his deliverance. 

Meantime Dorastus lay in a dose prison, loodted 
with irons like a common criminal, and novir a thousand 
bitter reflections rose in his mind ; rage and shame at 
the unworthy treatment he received, made him some- 
times regret his ill-placed passion, w)iich had brought 
him into so wretqhed a condition* 

But this thought seldom dwelt long upon his tamd, 
and he was more ready to accuse the gods of cmdty 
and injustice for dividing him from Fawnia, and sub- 
jecting him to such miseries, than to repent the folly 
that had caused them. 

Oh ! wretched Dorastus, would he cry, when as- 
saulted by a vainly supprest remorse, oughtest thou in 
reason to repine at thy fate ? are not worse punishments, 
if possible, than what thou now endurest, due to thy 
unworthiness and folly? couldst thou expect to be 
favoured by Heaven, thou who didst forget the duties 
of thy station, and hast disgraced thy rank and digni^? 
The wrath of Heaven is levelled at the wretch who dis- 
obeys his father, and oppresses his old age with shame 
and sorrow. Thou hast done this, Dorastus, and may- 
est with reason expect the severest punishments will be 
inflicted on thee; behold me then, ye gods, ready to 
suffer all your vengeance, and willing to expiate my 
ofience by death. But on me, on me only, let loose 
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all your fiuy ; spare the lovely, the innocent Kawnia, 
filueld and defend her helpless youth from the inhuman 
tyranny c(f Pandosto^ and if my death can procure her 
safety, hasten it, ye heavenly powers, and lei? my punish- 
ment atone for all." 

While Ae two lovers thus groaned under the cruel 
tyranny of Pandosto, his passion for Fawnia gave him 
no less disquiet ; her denials, instead of abating, in* 
creased his unla\rfhl desires ; his discontent appeared 
in every look and action ; so that his courtiers, who saw 
him dways disturbed and uneasy, wondered from 
whence the sudden alteration proceeded. 

Though the resolute behaviour of Fawnia, in the 
last interview he had with her, gave him no reason to 
hope for any change in her sentiments, yet, being impa^ 
tient to see her again, and assail her virtue with new 
solicitations, he ordered her to be brought privately into 
his apartment. 

Fawnia, with great reluctance, suffered herself to be 
conducted to his presence, and the king, as soon as he 
saw her, ordered all his attendants to withdraw, and, 
with a soothing look and voice, thus spoke to her : 

"Well, charming Fawnia, have you considered 
upon the purport of my last conversation with you, 
when we walked together in the park ? are 3rou become 
less obstinate, and more wise ? will you prefer the love 
of a king to the affection of a miserable knight ? I per- 
.suade m]^self you are not so insensible to the charms of 
ambition as not to think it better to be the fevourite of a 
king, than the wife of a poor subject." 

" My lord," replied Fawnia, ** I am sensible I am 
in your power, and have, indeed, severely felt the arbi- 
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trary exertion of it. Is it just, is it reasonable^ my lordy 
to inflict upon innocent persons such punishments as are 
only due to guilty ones ? What crime has Meleagrus 
committed against you, that he must be loaded with 
chains, and confined in a horrible prison? and what 
right have you over my person, that you detain me here 
in your palace, and force me to listen to your in&mous 
proposals ? Meleagrus has never attempted to seduce 
your subjects from their allegiance^^o you ; why, then, 
do you attempt to allure me from the fidelity I owe to 
him ? But know, unjust prince, though fortune has put 
my person in your power, my mind can never be sub- 
dued, but disdains alike your promises and threats : I 
have vowed to keep myself for my beloved Meleagrus, 
and nothing but death shall prevent my keeping my 
vow." 

" Is it possible, then," said Pandosto, " that you 
can persist in refusing the love of a king, for the sake 
of that wretched man ? Foolish and ungrateful girl, you 
say^you are in my power, yet I forbear to use it to your 
prejudice ; and what I might compel by force, am con- 
tented to sue for by prayers : yield, then, and reward 
my ardent passion with your love ; Meleagrus shall be 
set at liberty, your countrymen discharged, and all that 
your utmost wishes can suggest, shall be fulfilled by a 
king who burns in love for you." 

" Why do you talk of love ?" replied Fawnia, with 
a beautiful disdain, ^'you, who are a stranger to that 
godlike passion ? Alas ! 'tis pro&nation to call the in- 
clination you have by the name of love. Such love as 
yours, my lord, is worse than death to a modest virgin, 
and to avoid it I will freely sacrifice my life. Well may 
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you threaten me with your power, you who a^ capable 
of making so ill a use of it ; but know, • lascivious 
prince, that all your power is insufficient to force me to 
a crime the gods abhor ; and, since I dare die to pre- 
serve my honour, your impious attempt will gain you 
nothing but eternal infamy.^! 

Pandosto, enraged at her unrfterable love for Melea- 
grus and fixed resolution to refuse his offer, ordered 
her, with eyes sparkling with fury, to quit his presence, 
swearing, at the same time, that, unless she disposed 
herself soon to yield to his desires, he would force her 
to comply, whatever might be the consequences. 

Fawnia^ not in the least terrified at his menaces, 
quitted his apartment and retired to her own, arming her 
soul with fortitude to escape his threatened force by 
death, if Heaven afforded her not some othCT means of 
relief. 

In the mean time the king of Sicily was informed, 
by some Bohemian merchants, who had discovered Me- 
leagrus to be Dorastus, that his son was in Bohemia, 
and confined in prison by the king. 

Egistus, though extremely offended with his son for 
his disobedience and desertion of him, yet could not 
hear of the shameful treatment he received from 
Pandosto without feeling great affliction ; and, reflecting 
that Bdlaria and himself had been cleared by the ora- 
cles of Apollo of the crime the king suspected them 
guilty of, he did not doubt but Pandosto would send 
back his fugitive son at the request of his^amba^sadors. 

He therefore ordered a small fleet to be well man- 
ned and prepared, and, giving a commission to some of 

s 
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his principal nobles to demand the prince of iPandosto, 
they embarked and set sail for Bohemia. 

Pandosto received the Sicilian ambassadors with 
great respect, which filled them with hopes of returning 
to their master with success, and, soon after their arri- 
val, related to them the adventure of the Trapalonian 
knight, who, he said, had come into his dominions in a 
very suspicious manner, bringing with him a young 
lady named Fawnia, and no attendants but a shepherd 
and an old man. 

The ambassadors immediately perceived this Tra- 
palonian knight was no other than their prince Dorastus ; 
but they dissembled the matter for the present, till the 
king granted them a public audience, and then, in the 
name of their sovereign, they demanded the prince of 
Sicily of him, who was in his dominions, ' under the 
name of Meleagrus. 

They then proceeded to acquaint his Bohemian ma^ 
jesty, that the prince of Sicily had, contrary to the 
will of the king his father, quitted the kingdom, and 
carried with him a young maid named Fawnia, the 
daughter of an old shepherd called Porrus, and that 
Capnio, one of the prince's attendants, had accompa- 
nied him in his flight. 

They concluded with telling the king, that it was 
the request of their sovereign Egistus, that prince Do- 
rastus should be freed from his confinement, and sent 
home with them^ and that Capnio, Porrus, and his 
daughter Fawnia, should be put to death. 

Pandosto heard this embassy with great astonish- 
ment, and, willing to reconcile himself to Egistus, add 
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to show how much he desii:ed to renew their long-in- 
terrupted friendship, he resolved punctually to execute 
his will, and to sacrifice Fawnia both' to bis policy and 
his injured love. 

He therefore sent orders immediately for the release 
of DorastuS) who was greatly surprized at this, unex- 
pected favout ; but he was still more so, when, being 
conducted into the king's presence, he saw several no- 
blemen belonging to his fadier's court, who, as soon as 
he appeared, approached, and paid their duties to him 
with the utmost respect. 

Pandosto, rising from his chair of state, embraced 
him with many expressions of tenderness and respect, 
mingling apologies fqr what had passed while his birth 
and quality were unknown ; then, seating him on his 
right hand, he declared to him the purport of the em- 
bassy he had received from the king, his father. 

Dorastus, in great confusion to find the cause of his 
flight was tlius publicly known, held down his head to 
hide the blushes which overspread his face ; but, when 
the king went on to relate the punishment that he was 
required to inflict uppn Fawnia and the other partners 
of his flight, he was not able to conceal the strong emo- 
tions of his soul, but, in the most passionate terms, he 
exclaimed against the cruelty and injustice of his father, 
and earnestly conjured Pandosto not to execute so in- 
human a sentence. 

The king, without being moved by his intreaties, 
ordered Fawnia, Capnio, and Porrus to be brought be- 
fore him, and, giving way to the fury of his resentment 
sugainst Fawnia, whose noble resistance had changed the 
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former love he bore her into hatred, he accosted the 
trembling maid with these reproachful words \ 

** Mean and contemptible wretch," said he, " how 
durst thou raise thy dazzled eyes to honour, and in thy 
base-born soul nourish the flames of ambition ? Was it 
for thee, thou beggar; to entertain hopes of marrying a 
prince, and practise arts to induce the son of a great 
king to forsake his country to gratify thy insolent de- 
sires ? But know, thou dangerous syren, death shall be 
the reward of thy daring ambition ; and thou, old doat- 
ing fool," said he, to the pale, trembling Porrus, 
*• whose insolent folly has prompted thy daughter to this 
rash undertaking, thy life shall pay for thy presumjption. 

" But, for thee, Capnio^" added the enraged jcing, 
** death is too easy a punishment ; thy treason and fdse- 
hood merits something worse. I therefore condemn 
thee to have thy eyes put out, and, till thou diest, grind 
continually in a mill, like a blind horse. '^ 

Dorastus, whom the sentence that was past on Faw- 
nia had thrown into a silent agony of grief, rage, and 
despair, perceiving they were about to lead her away, 
rose up to speak in her defence ; but, overcome with 
the violence of these different emotions, he sunk down 
again in his chair, without any appearance of life. 

By the timely assistance of the king's physicians he 
recovered his senses, and, at their instances, he was 
removed from the sight of Fawnia, who, as soon as he 
was taken out of the room, spoke in tWs manner : 

*^ If my death will be the means of procuring peace 

.^r and happiness for prince Dorastus, who is my betrothed 

lord, and whose sacred vows the gods have heard, and 
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Festered in heaven, and which no power on earth can 
dissolve, I am then content to die : but niy innocent 
and tender passion for him I shall carry to my grave ; my 
last breath sliall be spent in begging blessings for him, in 
imploring the gods to shed their choicest gifts on him, 
that, when he succeeds to the throne of his father, he 
may rule his subjects with prudence, equity, and mo* 
deration ; for wisdom and mercy are divine attributes, 
and a monarch's true safety and happiness consists in 
the love, and not the Year, of his people. Behold me, 
then, O king, prepared to suffer all the rigour of your 
sentence. ^But oh ! my father, what has he done that 
his grey and venerable hairs must, by violence, be 
brought to the grave ? Alas ! he is absolutely innocent 
of the engagement between the prince and me ; he nei- 
ther counselled my flight, nor consented to accompany 
me in it, but was brought forcibly on board the ship, 
and compelled to be the partner of our voyage : must 
he then die for an involuntary crime ? Oh, unjust and 
cruel destiny ! — ^But who art thou, king Pandosto, who 
judgest thus the subjects of another king, who, not 
having committed any thing worthy of punishment, 
since they came into thy territories, hast nevertheless 
passed sentence of death upon them ? But something 
within me says thou hast a power to judge Fawnia ; be 
it so then ; and welcome death, which will bring me to 
those regions of bliss where eternal justice, mercy, and 
compassion reigns. 

The old shepherd, moved with die affectionate en- 
t|-eaties of Fawnia in his favour, and perceiving there 
wiis no more hope of life, resolved, befpre he died, to 
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but magnfficent shows were every M^ere to be awn, 
and the most extravagant demonstrations of joy. 

The king^ conferred the honour of knighthood on 
.old Porrus, who had been so long the reputed Either of 
Fawnia; and, causing a nobie fleet to be put in readiness 
to sail, he embarked with Dorastus, Fawnia, and the 
Sicilian ambassadors, with a numerous retinue, and 
soon arrived at Sicily, where he was kindly received 
by Egistus, who was perfecdy satisfied with his son's 
fortune. 

The nuptial ceremonies between the prince and 
princess were performed with great magnificence; and, 
soon after, Pandosto, giving way to a thousand gloomy- 
reflections which the consideration of his unjust jealousy 
of Bellaria, his designed cruelty to Egistus, but above 
all his unnatural passion for his daughter, had inspired, a 
deep melancholy seized his spirits, which turning to a 
phrenzy, he one night took advantage of the absence 
of his attendants, and stabbed himself with a da^er. 

His death was much lamented by Dorastus, Fawnia, 
and the good Egistus: his body being embalmed, the 
young king and queen of Bohemia took leave of the ' 
king of Sicily, their father, and carried the corpse of the 
deceased monarch with them to Bohemia, where the 
funeral obsequies were performed with great splen* 
dour ; and they ascended the throne to the universal 
joy of the whole kuigdom. 
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THE WINTER'S TALE. 

ALL c^mmeotators on the dramas of Shakspeare 
Cfmcur in supposing that tHe above play was taken from 
Green's story of Dorastus and Fawnia. 

In several instances, virhen they were in a state of 
doubt and perplexity, and could not be prepared, by 
warrantable proofs, for the reception of juster impresi- 
sions, they expressed their opimons with considerable 
caution : for it never could be a$certained to a certainty 
what novels or what stories Shakspeare consulted, in 
forming the fables of his plays ; but they judged merely 
from the connection'existing between them and those 
tales which Vere popular in his age. There seems, 
however, to be but one opinion relative to the Winter's 
Tale, and the admirers of Shakspeare thipk him entitled 
to great credit, ii> producing so entertaining a play from 
*^ so paltry a story ^" But the truth is, the homely and 
simple tale of Dorastus and Fawnia has furnished Shak- 
speare with all the incidents which are contained in 
this play ; and, where apy variation occurs, it will be 
admitted that it Ms short of the natural circumstsmces 
in the novel ; for, what there is produced by chance, in 
Shak^pe^e is the effect of forced design. 
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The chtuticters are altered as follows : 



Egistus is called 


Leontes. 


Pandosto, 


^ - 


Polixenes* 


Garrinter, 


• 


. Mamillius. 


DorastuSy 


• 


Florizel. 


Franion, 


- 


- Camillo. 


Pomis^ 


- 


Old Shepheid. 


Bellaria, 


- 


• Herniione. 


Fawnia, 


-■ 


Perdita. 



By giving the fable of the Winter's Tale, it will at 
once display the res€;mblance, and show the intimate 
connection which exists between them. 

Polixenes, king of Bohemia, and Leontes, king of 
Sicilia, were bred together in youth, and manifested a 
strict friendship foir each othen After being seated on 
the thrones of their fathers, Polixenes visits his friend 
and early companion, Leontes, and, after having passed 
a considerable time widi him in his dominions, purposes 
returning to his home. Leontes, unwilling to lose the 
society of his friend, presses him to a longer stay. Po- 
lixenes refusing, Leontes desires his queen Hermione to 
solicit him. She obeys ; and Polixenes, at her request, 
consents to remain a little longer in Bohemia. 

From the earnestness of his wife's entreaties Leontes 
lake occasion to be jealous, and, in a furious rage, en- 
deavours, to persuade Camillo, the cup-bearer of Po- , 
lixenes, to poison him. Camillo promises to perform 
his orders, but secretly acquaints the king of. Bohemia 
with the jealousy and revengeful disposition of Leontes, 
and they both make their escape by night. Leontes, 
supposing that his wife was privy to their flight, accuses 
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her pubticly of adultery, and (^ conspiring with Ca* 
millo to take away his life. i 

Hermione, whilst confined in prison, is delivered of 
a ckiughter, which Paulina, an old lady and friend to thb 
queen, carries to Leontes. He, in a rage, orders And- 
gonus to convey the child to some desert place, and 
there leave it to perish. Antigonus complies with his 
orders, and carries the child into Bohemia, and leaves 
it in a wood ; Jbut, as he is returning to his vessel, he is 
devoured by a bear, and the ship is wrecked. 

Leontes sends messengers to Delphos, to consult 
the oracle of Apollo relative to his queen's infidelity. 
She is brought to trial on their retCirn ; the oracle is 
broken open, and read aloud, which pronounces her 
innocence. 

Leontes, in a rage, declares the oracle is false, and 
orders the court to proceed to trial ; when a message is 
brought, announcing the death of the prince, his son. 
The queen, on hearing this news, swoons, and is car- 
ried out. 

The king, fearing that the death of his son was a 
punishment for his profanation in denying the truth of 
the oracle, asks pardon of ApoUo, repents of his accu- 
sation, and resolves to make the queen amends. His 
resolutions are interrupted by the entrance of Paulina, 
who informs him that Hermione is dead. . Leontes, in' 
great affliction, vows to visit her tomb d^ily, and weep 
over it. 

The infant, which was left by Antigonus in Bohe- 
mia, is_ found by a shepherd, and called Perdita, which 
he brings up as his Own child. Florize^ son of Po- 
lixehes, fidis in love with Perdita, and resolves to marry 
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her. The king, his father, discoverkig hb intention, 
threatens Perdita with death if she presume to lisften to 
his son's addresses. Camillo, wishing to re<wti to his 
natire country, Sicilia, persuades Fiori&el to sted her 
away, and, feigning an embassy irom his fkther to lie- 
ontes, to carry her there, Hvhich would secure him a 
kind reception. 

This scheme is effected : he arrives in Sicilia, afid, 
widi Perdita, is received with great friendship by Le- 
ontes ; but, soon after this, Polixenes himself arrives, 
being persuaded by Camillo to follow his son. 

The old shepherd, the supposed fether of Perdita, 
i^ decoyed on board the prince's vessel, and she is dis- 
covered to be the daughter of Leontes, on his arrival at 
Sicilia. 

Paulina invites the two kings to see a statue of Her- 
micme. They follow her, and she shows them Hermi* 
one herself, whom they supposed dead, standing upon 
a p^estal. Paulina orders the statue to descend, which 
it does, and is discovered to be the living Herraione. 

Leontes receives her with transport, and Florizel is 
married to Perdita, which concludes the play. 

The close resemblance between the Winter's Tsde 
and the novel is clearly proved, from a slight survey of 
the foregoing &ble. 

Jealousy is the foundation d all the king's adven- 
tures in the story, and likewise in the play. Its rise, 
progress, and termination are more naturally accounted 
for by Green than by Shakspeare. 

After Hermione entreats Polixenes to make a km- 
ger stay, and he assents, Leontes is suddenly made jea- 
lous, and, from' the utmost ccmfidence, security, and 
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friendship, passes instMtly to the extremity of rage bjxA 
suspicion. He is sensible of the rapid progress of this 
passion, and yet offers to leave Hermione with Po- 
lixenes, telling them, 

« We tiio will; walk, mjr lord, ' 
" And leave you to your graver steps.*— ^ernuone, 
« How thou lov'st us, show in our brother's wekome.*' 

» « * »,» «.« * » 
« To your own bentB ditfto^t yen.** 

This jealousy, which is extravagant enough in die 
story, is immoderately augmented in the play. Egistus 
persuades Franion to poison Pandosto, which, after 
some hesitation, Franion promises to do. This is 
closely copied by Shakspeare. The incident of the 
queen's imprisonment and birth of the princess are 
alike, and both kings adot)t nearly the same method of 
destroying the infant princess. 

In the story, the queen, confident of her innocence, 
entreats Egistus to consult the oracle of ApoUo, coa- 
ceming the crime of which shq was accused. Shak«* 
speare makes Leontes, although not in doubt about her 
infidelity, send himself to the oracle. 

In the novel we are told, that, after the oracle wa$ 
read, the king, satisfied that his suspicions were un- 
found^, professes repentance; at the same time the 
news is brought that his son Garrinter was dead. To 
show the great parity between the trW of Hermione 
and the like incident in the novel, I shall here transcribe 
the scene. 
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Hermume. Therefore} proceed. 

But yet hear this; mistake me not {——No ! life^ 
I prize it not a straw:— -but for mine honour, 
(Which I would free) if I should be condemn'd 
Upon surmises ; all proofs sleeping else. 
But what your jealousies awake, I tell you, 
Tis rigour, and not law.— Your honours all, 
I do refer me to the oracle 
Apollo be my judge. 

Lord. This your request 

Is altogether just : therefore, bring forth. 
And b Apollo's name, his oracle. [Exeunt certain OgUera. 

Her. The emperor of Russia was my lather : 
Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial ! that he did but see 
The flatness of my misery ; yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge ! 

Re-enter Officers vdth Dion and Cleomenee. 

Offi. You here shall swear upon the sword of justice, 
That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at. Delphos ; .and from thence have brought 
This sealed up oracle, by the hand delivered 
Of great Apollo's priest; and that, since then, 
You have not dar'd to break the holy seal, 
Nor read the secrets in't 

Cleo, Dion. Ail this we swear. 

Leo. Break up the seals, smd read* 

Offi. Ireadti] << Hermione is chaste, Polixenes blameless, Camillo 
<< a true subject, Leontes a jealous tyrant, his innocent babe truly be- 
^ gotten; and the king shall live without an heir^ if that, which is 
<< lost, be not found." 

Lords. Now blessed be the great Apollo I 

Her. Praised! 

Xfo. Hast thou read truth? 

Offi. Ay, my lord; even so 

As it is here set down. 
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. Lto. There is no truth at all i' the oracle : 
The session shall proceed ; this is mere falsehood. 

Enter a ServaHt kaatily, 

Ser, My lord the king, the king ! — ^— 

Leo. What is the business ? 

Ser. O sir, I shall be hated to report it ; 
The prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's speed, is gone. 

Leo, How! gone? 

Ser. Is dead. 

Leo. Apollo's angry; and the heavens themselves 
Do strike at my injustice.-— ^How now there? 

[Hemiione fttinu. 

Paul. This news is lAortal to the queai :*-«Look down, 
And see what death is doing. 

Leo, Take her hence : 

Her heart is but o'ercharg'd ; aihe will recover. — 

! [Exeunt Paulina and Ladiesy vjith Hemdone. 
. I have too much believ'd imne own suspicion :— 
'Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life.— >Apollo, pardon 
My great profaneness 'gainst thine oracle !«— 
I'll reconcile me to Polixenes ; 
New woo my queen ; recall the good Camillo ; 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mcfrcy "t 
For, being transported by my jealousies 
To^bloody thoughts- and to revenge, I chose 
Camillo for the minister, to poison 
My friend Polixenes: which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardy 'd 
My swift command ; though I with death, and with 
Reward, did threaten and encourage him, 
Not doing it, and being done : he, most humane, 
Amk fiU'd with honour, Co my kingly guest 
Unclasp'd my practice : quit his fortunes here, 
Which you knew great: and to the certain hazard 
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Of all incertainties himaelC coninicnded» 
No richer than his honoOr :-*»How he glkters 
Through my dark rust ! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker! 

Be'Cnter Paulina. 

Paul. ' Woetbewhilcl 

O9 cut my lace ; lest my hearty cracking it| 
Break too ! 

Lwrd, What fit is this, gockl lady ? 

Paul, What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me? 
What wheels?, racks ?.firea? What flaying? beittngi 
In leads, or oils? what old, or neweif torture 
Must I receive J whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy moot worst ? Thy tyraticiy 
Together working with thy jealousies,r«4* 
Fancies too weak for ixiyis, too greeti and idle 
For girls of nine !-«0 thit^ what .they hftve doiVAy ; 
Asd then run mad, indeed ; «mrk mad I for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries, were but spkea of It. 
That thou betray'dst Polixenes, 'tir^a iMilhing) 
That did but show thee, of a,{bol) inisonstam) 
And damnable ungrateful) nor wa&tmuch| 
Thou wouldst have poison'd good Camillo'A honour, 
To have him kill a king; pODf tressptefter, 
More monstrous standing by : whereof I reckon - 
The casting forth to crows thy baby daughter^ 
To be or none, or little : though a devil 
Would have shed water out of fire^ ere done't : 
Nor isr't directly laid tothee^ the death 
Of the young prince ; whose honourable thoughts 
(Thoughts high for one so tender) ckft the heart, 
That could conceive, a gross and foc^sh sire 
Blemish'd his gracious dam : this is not, nO| 
Laid to thy answer: But the lasty—O, loidsy 
When I have said, cry woe !-^the queen, the queen. 
The sweetest, dearest creature's dead^ and vengeance for't 
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Not dropt down yet 

Lord, The higher powers forbid I 

Paul, I say, she's dead; I'll swear it : if word, nor oath, 
Prevail not, go and see ; if you can bring 
Tincture, or lustre, in her lip, her eye, 
Heat outwardly, or breath within, I'll serve you 
As I would do the gods.--.But^ O thou tyrant! 
Do not repent these things ; for they are. heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir : therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair. A thousand knees, 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 

. Z,€o; Goon, go. on: 

Thou canst not speak too much ; I have deserv'd 
All tongues to talk their bitterest. 

Lord, ' Say no more : 

Howe'er the business goes, you have made fault 
r the boldness of your speech. 

PatUy I am sorry for't ; 

All faults I make, when I shall come to know them, 
I do repent : Alas, I have show'd too much 
The rashness of a woman : he is touch'd 
To the noble heart. — What's gone, and what's past help, 
Should be past grief : Do not receive affliction 
At my petition, I beseech you ; rather 
Let me be punish'd« that I have minded you 
Of what you should forget. Now, good my liege, 
Sir, royal sir, forgive a foolish woman : 
The love I bore Vour queen, — lo, fool again ! — 
I'll speak of her no more, nor of your children ; 
I'll not remember you of my own lord, 
Who is lost too: Take your own patience to you. 
And I'll say nothing. 

Leon, Thou didst speak but well. 

When most the truth ; which I receive much better - 
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Than to be pitied of thee. Pr*y thee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen and soa : 
One grave shall be for both v nposi them skaB 
The causes of their death appear, unto 
Our shame perpetual : Once a day, Til mit 
, The chapel where tbey lie ; and tears shed thcre^ 
Shall be my recreatioii : so kxig a» imtupe 
Will bear up with this exercise, so long 
I daily vow to use it. Come^ 
And lead me to these sorrows. 

In order to vent his rage on the itifant, Egistus„ inr 
the novel, orders sooie c^ his gUivds Ho* destroy k.-^ 
Shakspeare imposes this task on a nobtem^i; wbo^ 
though he reproves Leontes for his jealousy, and pro- 
fesses a wish to save the child by any sacrifice, yet 
finally consents to leave it in a desert place to perish. 
The child, in the novel, is deposited in a boat, and left 
to the mercy of the winds and waves, dxiA is thrown by 
chance on the coast of Bohemia, where it is found by 
Porrus, • Antigonus ctesignedly conveys the infitnt to 
Bohemia. As his return would interfere with the ar- 
rangement of the play, to prevent discovery of where 
the infant was placed, he is devoured by a bear,, which 
passes by the little princess without doing it iojury : a 
storm at the same time arises, which wrecks the sUp m 
which Antigonus came to Bohemia, and alt the mart- 
ners on board perish. These occurrences, which, in 
the play, are produced with so much danger and de- 
struction, are wholly governed by chance in the novel. 

The loves of Florizel and Perdita are conducted ia 
the samie manner by Shakspeare as they are t^ Gpeen. 
Shakspeare introduces a new and entertaining character 
in Autolycus, which, with those of Paulina and Anti- 
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^on^S) is tvytirely his own. There is some difference, 
fcowever, in the manner of the lovers' elopement^ as re- 
plated by Shdkspeare. The king discovers himself to 
his son at the sheqp-'shearing, and Areatens Perdita and 
^e old shepherd with death, if they eiKiOurage the ad- 
Tances of Florizel. Shortly after, Florizcl and Perdita 
escape and go on board a vessel, by the advice of Ca- 
millo. The king, it is to be supposed, would keep his 
son in strict confiiiement, to prevent this unequal 
match ; but this he neglects to do, and, after several 
severe menaces, returns to his palace, and leaves his son 
in company with Perdita. In the novel, no one is privy 
to their escape but Capnio, and they are driven by con- 
trary winds into Bohemia. In the jiay they go there by 
design, as messengers from Polixenes, although it is 
reasonable to suppose the frauds would have been de» 
tected, and they sent home by Leontes. 

Camillo is a very inconsistent character : he advises 
Florizel to elope with Perdita, and expresses no desire 
to accompany them ; which being done, he acquaints 
the king with the steps the prince had taken, with a 
view that Polixenes should pursue the fugitives, and 
afford him an opportunity of returning to his native 
country. 

The incidents which lead to the discovery of Faw- 
nia's birth are natural and proper, as they are represented 
in the novel ; but Shakspeare, in altering, has rendered 
them perplexed and intricate. 

In the play, Hermione is supposed to have died, and 
Leontes, in the midst of grief and repentance, vows to 
visit her tomb daily, and weep over it. Assisted by 
Paulina, Hermione cooceais herself, for sixteen years, 
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from the king her husband. This she does with the 
perfect assurance of his penitence and remorse, and 
with the positive knowledge that he pined away in con- 
stant grief for her death, atid his injurious suspicions. 
Surely no affectionate wife would have remained thus 
long concealed from a penitent husband, and then adopt 
the absurd and mean contrivance of standing on a pe- 
destal and representing a statue. Besides, for a queen 
to degrade herself by this fantastical mockery, is ridi- 
culous in the extreme. Suqh abuse of reason and want 
of dignity are too glaring to escape observation. 

Incidents like these, when opposed to the agreeable 
versification and other poetical beauties discernible in 
the Winter's Tale, rob it of its approved value, and les- 
sen the admiration which would otherwise be implicidy 
bestowed on it. 

We find many passages in the stciry are borrowed 
by Shakspeare, particularly the speech of Florizel to 
Perdita. 

" The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them : Jupiter 
Became a bul],| and bellowed ; the green Neptune, 
A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-rob'd god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 
As I seem now: their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer, 
Nor in a way so chaste ; since my desires 
Run not before my honour." 

Dorastus q)eaks to Fawnia in nearly the same words : 
" The gods themselves have not disdained to love : 
Jupiter was enamoured of Danae, and the bright Apollo 
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irooed the inexorable Daphne ; these were mortal beau- 
ties, and they were deities : why then, though a prince, 
may I not love a shepherdegs ? But- their passions wen^ 
dishonourable ; mine is pure and chaste, 'tis true, and 
herein I surpass the gods.'' 

Most of the plays of Shakspeare have been ctusured, 
more or less, for the violatipn of the unities ; but the 
Winter's Tale is partic^larized, as committing a great 
breach of dramatic rules. With these rules Shakspeare 
was well acquainted, but disregarded them, and consi- 
dered them as checking the interest of a play, and in- 
truding on the latitude which, it is admitted, a poet 
should be allowed. I confess that a breach of unities is 
of little consequence when confined within the bounds of 
moderation; but the Winter's Tale occupies sixteen 
years, and we are presented with the same characters in 
the fifth act that we see in the first, with this difierence 
only, that, in the fifth act, they are sixteen years older. 
This lapse of time, however, is not lost sight of by 
Shakspeare, for, when Leontes views the supposed sta- 
tue of Hermione, in the last act, he exclaims, 

" But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so much wrinkled, nothing 
So aged as this seems. 

Polix. O, not by much. 

Paul, So much the more our carver's excellence, 
Which lets go by some sixteen years, and makes her 
As she lived now." 

Shakspeare had precedents for greater violations of 
time and place than ever he was charged with. In the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, there was a famous play ex- 
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. tant, called Endymion, written bjr Lyly, two acts of 
which occupied the moderate space of forty years. Ea. 
dymron, lying down to sleep, at the end of the second 
act, awakes at the beginning of the fifth, afto* a nap of 
that unconscionable length. There was also a comedy 
written in the year 1603, called the Patient Grissel, by^ 
Thomas Decker, Henry Chettie, and William Haugh* 
ton. Grissel is married in the first act i in the second, 
she has a son and daughter, which daughter is produced, 
in the fifth act, as a woman dd enough to be married* 
Contemptible absurdities like these Shakspeare never 
copied, although he transgressed the established rules of 
the drama in several of his productions. 

Of Robert Green, the author of the foregoing story^ 
I am unable to collect much information. He lived in 
Shakspeare's time, and was educated at Oxford. Ma- 
lone makes some slight mention of him, and thinks he 
was the author of the old " Taming of a Shrew.** It 
is certain, however, that he wrote many stpries or no- 
vels, in the manner of Bandello and Cinttuo. 



THE 



MEN^CHMI. 



' COMEDY OF PLAUTUS. 



Marcus Accius Plautus was born at Sarsina, in Umbria, and 
obtained great reputation at Rome for his comic genius. It is 
said, that, having lost ai) his property by trade, he was compelled^ 
for a subsistence, to hire himself to a baker to turn a mill ; and 
that he employed many hours, during the intervals of labour, in 
the composition of his comedies. But this; story may be ranked 
among the fables with which the lives of great men are inter- 
spersed. Nineteen comedies of this poet are all we possess ; 
although there is reason to believe he wrote many more, which 
were lost. 

The ii[41«»wii!i|p stanza, written by VarrO) sufficiently demonstrates 
the literary reputation of this favourite of the comic muse: 

/ Postquam mortc captus est Plautus, 

Comcsdia laget, scena est deserta ; 
Deinde risus, Indus, joeosque, et nomeri 
Innumeri simul omnes coUacrymarunt. 

i< At the death of Plautus, Comedy wept, the scene was deserted; the 
smiles, the verse, the games, the graces, and the gods, united in bewailing his 
loss." 

\ 

The comedies of Plautus were esteemed, in his own time, for the 

precision, purity, en»^rgy, and elegance of their style ; and the 

learned Varro says, " that if the Muses were to speak Latin, 

they would adopt the language of Plautus/' Since taste, however, 
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has been improved under Augustus, Plautus has been reproached 
for the negligence of his versification, his insipid pleasantries, 
and ridiculous puns. These faults, however, did not prevent 
his comedies being performed in the reign of Dioclesian, five 
hundred years after they were written. Plautus has less art but 
more genius than Terence. The intrigues are better managed, 
the incidents more varied, and the action more animated, in his 
comedies, than in those of his rival. The following comedy, 
though not altogether literal as to the translation, breathes all the 
spirit of its author ; and, considering the early period in which it 
was written, it may be regarded as a great curiosity. 
Plautus died a hundred and eighty-four years before the chi'istian 
asra. 

THE PERSONS. 

Mencschmus of Epidamnumy son of Moschus and Then- 

simarchay and brother of Sosicles. 
An old many father of the wife of Menachmus of Epi- 

damnum. 
The wife of Menaechmus ofEpidamnum. 
Erotiay the mistress of Menachmus ofEpidamnum. 
Physician. 

Peniculusy parasite of Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
Slaves. 
CylindruSy cook to Menachmus of Epidamnum and 

Erotia. 
Menachmus SosicleSy brother to Menachmus of Epu 

damnum. 
Messeniony slave of Menachmus Sosicles. 

Scene — Epidamnum in Macedonia. 
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PROLOGUE*. 

I begin, gentlemen, with telling you that I wish yoii 
aH as well as myself. Here is a comedy of Plautus 
which I bring you, and intreat you will give it a favour- 
able attention : listen now to the subject of the play, 
and be silent; I shall endeavour to comprise it in as few 
words as possible. 

'Tis customary with poets in their comedies to 
make one believe that all passes at Athens, to the end 
that the subject may appear entirely Grecian, and may 
be more esteemed by the spectators ; as for me, I shall 
not pretend to say that we are going to represent here 
to-day happened in any other place than where it really 
did. 

The subject of this piece is trufy Grecian : yet, not- 
withstanding that, it is not Attic, but Sicilian, and what 
I have hitherto said is only the introduction to it* 

In explaining the argument to you, I shall not amuse 
myself with showing you patterns only, but present you 
with the whde piece, for it is my intention to be very 
full in the exposition of this intrigue. 

There was formerly at Syracuse a good plain sim- 
ple man, a merchant by profession : his wife was deli- 
•yered of two sons at one birth, who so perfectly resem- 
bled each other, that the nurse who suckled them, and 
tiie mother who bore them, were not able to distinguish 
the one from the other. This I was told by a person 

* This quaint prologue is perfectly consonant with the times, 
and always preceded the comedies of Plautus apd Terence, 

X 
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who saw them : for my own part I never did see thenit 
and I tell you so that you may not be deceived. 

When these two children arrived to the age of seven 
years, their father took one of them with him on board 
a vessel which he had loaded with merchandize, and car* 
ried him to Tarentum, whither he went to trade, leaving 
the other at home with his mother. 

It happened that when they arrived at Tarentum 
they were celebrating games, which, as it is usual with 
public spectacles, drew together great numbers of 
people. 

The little boy straying from his father was taken up 
by a merchant of Epidamnum, who carried him into 
his own country ; the father's affliction for the loss of 
his son was so great that it deprived him of his senses, 
and a few days after of his life. 

This news being carried to Syracuse, ^ grand&- 
ther of the two children, understanding that one of them 
was taken away at Tarentum, and that the father was 
dead, changed the name of his grandson who remained 
with him, and gave him that of his brother that was lost, 
whom he had loved extremely, and was desirous of pre- 
serving the remembrance of; he called him therefore 
Menaechmus, a name that was common to himself as' 
well as to the twins. 

This circumstance I remember very wdl, having 
heard it proclaimed by the public criers ; and that you 
may avoid mistakes, I inform you beforehand that these 
twin brothers have both the sanle name. 

But I must now return to Epidamnum : is there 
any one among you who has occasion for any thing 
from that country ? if there be^ he needs only to speal^ 
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and command me freely : however, he must understand 
that it will be necessary to give me money to enable mc 
to perform his commission ; for to give me no money 
would be a very great foUy, and to give me money a 
still greater : I return then to the place from whence I 
came ; nevertheless, I do not budge from this spot. 

This merchant of Epidamnum, of whom I have spo.- 
ken so much, and who took away one of the twin bro- 
thers, had no children, but in every thing else he wag 
very rich : he adopted therefore the stolen child ; bred 
him up as his own son ; married him to a woman with 
a large fortune ; and made a will by which he left him 
his whole estate. One day, when he went into the 
country, it rained violently, and» being obliged to pass 
a very rapid river, not far from the city, the force of the 
stream carried away this ravisher of children, and hur- 
ried him to the furies in spite of his teeth. 

Behold now the young man established at Epidam- 
num, in possession of a great fortune; his brother, 
brought up at Syracuse, is this day arrived at Epidam- 
nam with his servant, in search of this other brother ; 
for this reason the city of Epidamnum will be the scene 
of this comedy : when we play another, the scene also 
shall be changed ; for you know the subjects are not 
always the same : sometimes we play a merchant of 
slaves, sometimes a young debauchee, sometimes a 
poor man, a beggar, a king, a parasite, or a fortune^ 
teller. 



THE MEN^CHML 



ACT I. SCENE I. 



Penicubis the Paraske*^ 

THE name of Peniculjis, which I bear, was given 
me by the young people of the city, . because, when I 
am at table, I know so well how to make it clean. 
Those masters who load their fugitive slaves with 
chains, are, in my opinion, guiky of great folly ; for a 
poor wretch, who sees a new evil added to those he suf- 
fered before, is but the more incited' to coodmit new 
rogueries, and to avoid punishment by flight. These 
people never fail of extricating themselves out of diffi- 
culties : sometimes they force open the lock with a file ; 
sometimes they break the hinges of the door with a 
stone ; all the precautions one takes with them are use* 
less. The best way to prevent a servant fi-om flying is 
to attach them to one's self by good nourishment : tie 
these sort of animals to a good rack, and give them 
plenty of provender, and, take my word for it, they will 
not run away, whatever fault they have committed : they 
may be easily guarded, if you make use of these chains 
to retain them ; the ligaments of the jaws are so pliant, 
that the more they are stretched, the closer they may be 
drawn. 
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For a proof <rf tMs, I am going to Ae house of Me- 
tiaschmus, to get myself tied in this manner, and volun- 
tarily submit to a sentence which has been long ago 
passed upon me. Menaeohmus is a man who not only 
feeds people well, but even gives them a new birth and 
new life : he is the first man in the world for performing 
wonderml cures : he is blest with a noble appetite him- 
self ; you would say that each of his repasts is a feast, 
so well he knows how to fumisih a table*, diere is no^ 
&mg to be seen, on all sides, but pyramids of dishes, so 
&at, if one wants any thing from the other end of the 
table, one is obliged to rsdse one's self quite up from the 
bed to reach it. 

I* have been many days absent from him, during 
whxdi time I have remained shut up at home with my 
dear litde family ; for I cannot eat or drink any thing 
that does not cost me very dear ; therefore I am some- 
times obliged to fast for want of money. I am now 
going to visit Menaschmos : but his door opens ; 'tis 
himself who is coming out. 

SCENE II. 

Menachmus of Epidamnumy Peniculus. 

, MenachmuSy to his wife ^within J* 
if you were not foolish and unreasonable to the last 
degree, you would not have a mind at once so stubborn 
and so weak ; it ought to be sufficient that a thing does 
hot please your husband to make it unpleasing also to 
you; but, be assured, if you ever take the liberties 
with me which you have just now done, I will send 
you back to your fathier, and never see you more. 
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When I have an inclination to go abroad, you always 
endeavour to detain me ; call me back ; inquire where 
I am going ; what I intend to do ; what afiairs I have to 
transact from home ; what I want ; what I carry out 
with me ; what I do when I am out ; in short, I have a 
tutor instead of a wife, to whom I am obliged to give 
an exact account of all my actions. I. have hitherto had 
too much indulgence fcH- you ; but do not imagine I 
will have it for the future : when I give you, in abun- 
dance, whatever you can desire, — servants, jewels, rich 
clothes, all your wishes can aim at, you ought, if you 
were wise, to enjoy this happiness, and cease to be con- 
tinually watching your husband ; but, that you may not 
do it to no purpose this time, I shall inform you my- 
self that I design to have a rendezvous with a mistress, 
and am now jgoing to take her with me to supper, at an 
appointed place. 

Peniculus. 
This man is persuaded he has vexed his wife hear- 
tily, when, at the same time, it is I who suffer ; for, if 
he sups abroad, I shall be disappointed, and not his 
wife. 

Menackmus. 
Most glorious triumph ! my noise has obliged my 
wife to retire. Where are the intriguing husbands? 
why come they not in crowds to load me with presents, 
and congratulate me on my dexterity in drawing myself 
out of difficulties ? I have contrived to take away this 
robe from my wife, and am going to carry it to my mis- 
tress : 'tis thus we ought to treat those inquisitive dames 
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who are continually prying into all our afeirs i yes; I 
am ready to prove to any one who shall deny it, that this 
exploit of mine is fine, equitable, pleasant, and cun- "^ 
ningly performed ; at my own expence I have robbed 
one wicked woman to make a present to another who is 
quite as \?ad ; I have at least, however, the glory and 
pleasure of spoiling my enemies to enrich my allies. 

Peniculus. 
But pray tell me, Menaechmus, what share of the 
^^il have you destined for me ? 

Menachmus. 
Ah ! wretch that I am ! I ^m lost ! I am fallen 
into an ambuscade. 

Peniculus* 
No, no ; quite the contrary ; you have met with a 
reinforcement. 



Who is there? 



»TisI. 



Menachmw. 



Peniculus. 



Menachmus. 
Oh ! the most convenient, the most &vourable of all 
my friends ! Good morrow, Peniculus. 

Peniculus. 
Good morrow, incomparable patron. 
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Menachtrm. 
Well, what news hast thou to tell me ? 

Peniculm. 
Delightful meeting ! I hold my tutelary genius by 
the hand. 

Menachmus. 
Thou couldst never have come more conveniendy. 

Penicuius. 
'Tis my custom ; I never &il to present myself in the 
most seasonable moments. 

Menachmits. 
Are you desirous of hearing a noble exploit ? 

Peniculus* 
Who is the cook that has prepared the meats? Sbow 
me, if you please, what remains ; I shall then be able to 
judge if he has succeeded weU or ill« 

Menachmus. 
Tell me, hast thou toiev^ seen painted in fresco 
upon walls the rape of Ganymede by the eagle dl Jupi- 
ter, who was in love with the fair boy ; or that of the 
charming Adonis by Yemis^ whose heart he had con- 
quered? 

Peniculus. 
One sees nothing else everywhere ; but pray, what are 
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these pictures to me ? Alas ! these things are the least 
of my concerns. 

Memechmus. 
Look on me well ; whom do you think I perfectly 
resemble? 

Penictdus. 
What sort of dress is this that you appear in ? 

Menachmus. 
Confess to me that my mien is excellent^ and that in 
this dress I appear to great advantage. 

Penictdm. 
' Where shall we sup? 

Menachmus^ 
Answer my question first. 

Peniculus. 
You are tn the right ; therefore I say you are one of 
the handsomest men in the world. 

Menachmtis. 
Hast thou not courage enough to add somediing of 
thine own? 

Peniculus. 
Certainly ; I say then, that you are a most agreeable 
man. 
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MMitchmius* 
Go on, go on. 



Noy by my £utb, I will not go on unless yoa teU me 
the matter. Oh ! well thought on, you have quarrelled 
with your wife ; pray tell me the occasion of your dis- 



pute. 



Menachmus. 
Where shall we find a afcpukhre, where, unknown to 
my wifb, we may bury the day in supping v<duptu- 
ously ? 

Let us go then, nothing cari be better spdcen : we 
will light the funeral pile wherever you please ; there is 
no time to be lost, for the day is already half dead. 

Menachmus. 
But while thou triflest away the time in speaking to 
me, thy own hapfuness is delayed : ought Dot tb^ pile to 
be already on fire ? 

Pemctdus. 
Menaschmus^ thnut out this eye, thoo^ it b the 
only one I have ; I am so prest with hunger that I will 
not open my mouth to speak a single word unless you 
command me. 
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Memtchnms. 
Cotne fiirther from my door. 

PenUmlus. 
I obey. 

Menachfnus. 
ikmQ yet nearer to me. 

' Peniculus. 

M)st willingly. 

1 

Menachmus. 
Hifv hard it is to make tHee leave that side ! Retire, \ 
I say t thee, from the den of that lion. 

• • \ 

\ Peniculus. 

By |ie temple of Pollux ! I think you would make 
an exc^^nt jockey, a dextrous leader of horses. 

Menachmus. 
Vhy, pray ? 

/ / Pemcuhs. 

/ You look back every moment to see if your wife 

oes not follow you. 

f Menachmus. 

\ What is that thou sayest ? 
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Peniculus* 
Me, ''sir ! I say whatever you please ; to all your af- - 
firmatives I say. Yes ; to all your negatives I say. No. 
I have the honour to be your echo, both pro and con. 

Menachmus. 
When thou smellest any thing, art thou able to g^ess 
what sort of odour it is that affects thy sense ? bast thou 
a delicate nose ? 

Peniculusm 
Ah ! in such a case I my single self can diviie bet- 
ter than the whole college of augurs together. 

Men^echnuis. 
Well, then, apply thy nostrils to this robe,i^hich I 
carry under my cloak ; smell it as thou shouldi* Well, 
what scent has it ? Wl^ dost thou pause ? 

Peniculus. 
Not without reason, faith. 

■ .. \ 
Menachmus. 

What reason ? what does it smell of ?— Answct lie, 

Peniculus. 
It smells of three things at once : theft, lecher^ 
and a sumptuous repast. 

Menachmus. 
I am going from hence, to carry it to Erotia, my mis- 
tress, and will order her, at the same time, to get a supper 
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prepared for herself, for thee, and me, and, when we are 
seated at table, we will protract the debauch even till the 
rising of the morning star. 

Pentculus^ 
You speak like an oracle ! Shall I knock at the 
door ? 

Menachmus. 
Knock; but stay — stay a little. 

PenictUm. 
'Sdeath, sir, how long will you delay the sublime 
pleasure of eating and drinking ? 

Menachmus* 
Knock, then, but knock softly. 

Peniculus* 
r Sure you think that this door is made of glass. 

Menachmm* 
Hold ! hold, I conjure you by Hercules : see, my. 
charmer herself comes out of her house to meet us ! 

Penictilus. 
Look one moment at the sun, I beseech you ; sec 
how the lustre of that glorious luminary is obscured in 
the presence of this divine person ! 
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SCENE in. 

Erotia^ Peniculus^ and Menachmus. 

Erotia. 
Good morrow, MenaBchmus, my dearest and most 
valued lover. 

Penicubis. 
And pray what am I ? 

Erotia. ^ 
You are not one of my troop. 

Penicuhs. 
Treat me, at least, as a soldier in the corps de re* 
serve, who is, in time, to fill up the place of another. 

Menachmtts. 
Give orders to have every thing made ready for the 
battle I design to have to-day at your house. 

Erotia. 
I shall not fail. 

Menachmtis* 
He and I will drink valiandy in this batde : thou 
shalt judge which of us two soldiers shows most cou- 
rage in emptying the glasses ; for it belongs to thee, as 
our general, to conduct the army. Ah ! my love, how 
I hate my wife when I look upon thee ! she becomes 
insupportable to me. 
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Eratia. 
Nevertheless you cannot refrain from having some- 
thing of hers about you; nay, you even wear her 
clothes. What ornament is this, pray, that you wear 
on your body? 

MeAachmm. 
It formerly beloi^ed^ftoimy wife, but now Hb thine, 
my&iraoe* ^ . i 

' > Femculm. 
Aooijtitezan; when she ^eesthe |»^y ready to M into 
her hands, wiU not give herself time to flatter and caress. 
Buty if you loved Meneechmus,^ ina^hm, yoifc would al- 
ready have snatched away haH of his nose with the 
eagerness of your kisses. 

Hold my cloak, Peniculus, while I perform the vow 
I have made, and consecrate these spoils to my goddess. 

Penicuius. 
Give it me : but, before you puU off the robe, let 
us see you dance in it as I do ; dance, I conjure you, in 
the name of the great Hei^ules 1 

Menachmus. 
Me dost thou bid dance ? By the said great Her- 
cules ! I believe thou art mad. 

Peniculus. 
If I am mad, certainly you- are not much wiser ; 
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however, pull off the robe, then, since you will not 
dance. 

Meruechmus* 
I have stolen this robe to-day > but not without ex^ 
posing myself to great danger : Hercules, in my opi- 
nion, undertook a less hazardous enterprize when he 
forced the girdle from Hippolita,*tfae queen of the Ama- 
zons, than I did in robbing my wife of this habit : re- 
ceive it from my hands, my dear Erotia, >tis yours, and 
you deserve it, since you are 1he only woman in the 
world that has that sweetness and complacency, which I 
expect in the person I love : 'tis thus that those whose 
hearts ar^ truly subjeoted, ought to make known their 
tenderness for the beloved object 

Peniculus. » 

Yes, those who desire to ruin themselves, and ride 
post to beggaiy; 

Memtchmus. 
'Tis a year since I bou^t this robe for my wife ; It 
cost me four minae. 

Penictdus. 
And so there are four minas thrown away. 

Menachmus. 
Dost thou know, my charmer, what I expect from 
thee? 
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Erotia. 
Tdl me, and your will shall ^ exactly performed* 

Menachmus. 
Give orders then for a great repast to be prepared at 
thy house : diere will be only us three. Do not delay 
to send to the market, for whatever can be found there 
the most delicate ; but, above all, don't forget to have 
some pigs* cheeks, a ham, a lanxb's head, and hogs' , 
puddings, and such other delicious meats as may, when 
well seasoned, excite a voracious appetite. But the bu- 
siness must be done immediately! 

Erotia. 
By Venus, there shall be nothing wanting ; depend 
upon it, you shall have all you desire* 

Menachmm. 
We will go to tlie public square : we will not stay 
long, and, at our return, we will seek, in the botde, for 
patience till dinner is ready. 

Erotia. 
Return when you please, my love, you shall find 
every thing ready. 

Menachmus. 
Let it be done, then, with all possible diligence.—* 
Will you come, Peniculus ? 

Pemctdtis. 
That I will, by Hercules ! I will follow you, I will 

z 
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accbmpany you, I will watch you cafcfuUy ; I woukl 
not leave you a moment .for, the world. What a foci 
should I be if I did, when the fortune of a god awaits 
me ! 

Erotia. 
Who is there? Some of you bid Cylindrus, my 
cook, come hither. There is not a moment to lose : do 
you hear there ? 

SCENE IV. 

JErotiUy Cylindrus. 

Erotia. 
Take a basket and some money : thou hast three 

crowns, hast thou not ? 

Cylindrus. 
.Yes, madam, I have. , 

Erotia. 
Go then to market, and buy provision to make an 
excellent repast ; but without prodigality : 1 tell you 
beforehand there are but three. 

Cylindrus. 
With submission, madam, who are these three ? 

Erotia. 
Menaechmus, his parasite, and me» 
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Cylindrtis. 
Ycm increase the number by seven ; for the parasite 
iiiihselfi will eat as much as eight persons ; so I reckon 
there will be ten at table. . •' 

Erotia. 
I have named the guests ; do you take care of the 
Fest« 

Cylindrm. 
Look upon all as already done : you may sit down 
to table when you will. 

Erotia. 
Don't trifle away the time. 

Cyltndrus. 
I will return in a moment. 



ACT 11. SCENE I. 

Menachmus Sostcles^ Messenion his slave. 

Menachmus. 
In my opinion, my dear Messenion, these sea-&- 
ring men know no greater pleasure in the world than 
when, after a long voyage, they first discover land, 

Messenion* 
With submission, sir, I think the pleasure is still 
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more sensibly felt by those who, after a tedious ab- 
sence from their own country, behold again the wdL 
known port, and are ready to touch the shore. Buttd 
me, I beseech you, sir, what are we oome to do here at 
Epidamnum? are you resolved to imitate the sea, and 
go round all the islands ? 

Menachmtu. 
We are come hither in search of a brother, a twin 
brother, whom I look upon as one half of myself. 

Messenion. 
But what do you iniagine will be the issue of this 
search ? It is now six years since we have wandered on 
the sea in a vain expectation of finding him ; . we have 
sailed round all Istria, Spain, the country of the Mas- 
silia and Illyria ; we have overrun all the Adriatic sea, 
barbarous Greece, and all the coasts of Italy that are 
washed by the ocean. Had we been seeking for a needle 
in a bundle of hay we should have found it by this time, 
provided it was not invisible. In vain do we hope to 
find a dead man amongst tBe living ; for, if he were still 
in being, should we not have met with some one ere 
now who could have given some intelligence of him? 

Menachmus. 
I am determined never to give over my search till 
I have found my brother, or met with some person, who, 
having known him, can certainly inform me that he is 
dead. This pining anxiety will then be at an end, and 
i will return to Syracuse ; but till I have that satis- 
&ction, while life animates this body, I will not cease to 
wander about the world, and seek him everywhere ; too 
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sadUf do I fee} the force of fratetml, affieotiqta to quit 
caaty die hope of seeing my brpdier again*- 

Messenion. 
Truly, sir, you desire what can never possibly hap- 
pen ; in good faith w© wc4ild dd'much better to return 
kppaie,. Unless you d^gii.to.itoriteahififoiy of the whole 
earth. I ..r 

No more of these satirical speeches, good sir, but 
beware of drawing my anger upon thee, and do not ima- 
gine thou canst oblige me by thy importunities to fol- 
low thy impertinent coimeils* 

Messemon. 

How well, sir, do you remind me that I am a slave 1 
You have said a great deal in very few words ; nothing 
could be more clearly expressed ; nevertheless it cannot 
prevent me from tellmg you my thoughts. 

Vouchsafe^ sir, to favour me with a moment's atten- 
tion. When I e:»miine our purse, when I count the 
pieces that a^e in it, by my fjuth, sir, I find we have not 
sufficient to maintain us much longer; it is light, very 
light, by Hercules ! Therefore, if you do not make haste 
home, it is probable you may soon see it empty, and in- 
stead of finding your brodier, you will yourself fell into 
the jaws of necessity and misery. Fcm* you must know, 
sir, the people of Epidamnum practise but little the vir- 
tue of hospitality ; they are a voluptuous people, and 
immoderately addicted to drinking. This city is full of 
slanderers and flatterers, men without justice and pro- 
. bity ; there are here also a great number of courtezans, 
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who, as it is said, are the most alluiing and most Idan- 
gerous of all that ever practised the trade. In a^ wtirdy 
Ihis city is called Epidamnum for this reason, that every 
stranger who enters it is damned. 

Menachmus. 
It is fit then that I should be cautious, and look about 
me. Give me my purse. 

Messemoh. 
What will you do with it ? 

Mermehmus. 
What you have just now said fills me with fear. 

Messemon. 
And what is it ypu fear, pray ? 

Menachmus* 
That you may play me some damoed trick in Epi- 
damnum, for I know thou art a great debauchee, Mes- 
senion, and art cursedly fond of women. Now I. am 
easily. excited to anger, and in those .moments lam no 
longer master of myself. Therefore, by keeping my 
money in my own possession, I shall guard against two 
inconveniences : thou wilt not have it in thy power to 
be guilty of any extravagances, and consequently I shall 
not have any cause to be angry with thee. 

Messenton. 
Very well, sir, there is your purse, keep it yourself, 
that I may be as chaste as a vestal, and you as peaceable 
as a lamb. 
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SCENE 11. 

Cylindrusy Menachmus Sosicks, Messenion. s 

Cytindrus* 
I have bought provision sufficient to make an excel- 
lent repast for my three guests, a repast worthy of my 
superior skill in cookery. ' But what do I see ! Menaech- 
mus at our door already ! Woe to my poor shoulders ! 
the eaters are ready to sit down to table before I am re- 
turned from market with the victuals that I am to dress 
fdr* them. I must speak to him. Good morrow, Mr. 
Menaechmus. j ' 

Menachmus. 
Now the gods bles^ thee, fellow, dost thou know 
me? 

Cylindrus. 
Know you, sir! a pleasant question, by Hercule&! 
Where are your companions ? 

Menachmtis. 
My companions ! Whom dost t^ou mean, friend ? 

CyUndrus* 
Your parasite, for example. 

Menachmus^ v -. .: 
My parasite ! The fellow is certainly mad. 

Messenion. * - ' 
Did I not tell you, sir, this city was full of sharpers? 
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Menachmus. 
Piay, young man, who is this parasite thou faUcest 
of? 



Peniculus* 

Messenion. 
Oh ! I have it here safe in my portmanteau^. 

Cylindms. 
You come in good time, sir, for dinner ; I am just 
returned from the market, where I have bought what wiU 
make a delicious repast. 

Menachmus. 
Answer me, young man, at what price do th^jr sett 
here the white hogs that are destined for sacrifices ? 

CyUndras. 
They are a crown a-piece. 

Menachmus. 
See, here is a crown, which I will ^ve thee, on con- 

* Cylindrus is surprized at not seeing the parasite, Peniculos, 
\^ith Menxchmus, whom he takes for the Menschmus of Epidam- 
num, and asks where he is. Messenion replies, he has it safe in his 
portmanteau. The equivocation is pleasant enough: Cylindrus speaks 
of a man, M^SBe^io(i^ effects to believe he means a brush, for that in- 
strument was in Latin called fieniculusy from fiene^ or cauda^ a tail 
of an animal, it being generally made of one. 
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dition that thou wilt purchase Mth it one of those hogs, 
Qodlet St be offer^ for thy cure ; fdr,. whoever thou art, 
it is certain thouart.mad^toimpoiftaac, in thisihsmiijsr> 
a man with whom thou art not acquainted. 

Cytindrus. 
I am Cylindrus ; do' not you know my name ? 

Menachmus. ' ^ 
What is thy name to me ? Go about thy business ; I 
solemnly declare I know i&ee not, and, what is more, I 
do'iiot desire to know thee; i f\ 

Cylindrus. 
However, sir, I have ^he hpnour to know you: your 
name is Mensechmus, I think. 

Menachmus. 
Ay, now thou speakest like a man in thy senses ; 
that is indeed my name : but where is it thou hast seen 
;mebefbre? : »u ; • 

Cylindrus. 
Ah ! mighty well ! ndiere hive I seen you, you who 
are a lover of Erotia, my fair mititress ? > ^ 

, ■■ » ' ' 
Menachmus^ 
By Hercules, I att^ not in love with any woman, nor 
do I know who thou art. . , 

Cylifidrus. . 
Strange ! how can you say so ? Is it not I who so 
often fill your glass when you arc merry at our house ? 
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Oh! that I had a good cudgel in my hand^ that I 
might break the head Jt>f this fellow. 

Menachmus. 
And so you often fill my glass, you say, I who am 
but this moment arrived at Epidamnum, and was never 
here before in my life ! 

Cylnidhit. . 
Is it possible you can widi a good conscience dcoiy 
what I say? 

Menachmus. 
Deny it ! yes, by Hercules ! do I. 

Cylindrus. 
And perhaps you will say also that that house yon- 
der is not yours, and that you do not actually dwell 
in it? 

Memeekmus. 
May the gods confound all the maks and fbmsdkss 
that dwell in it, I say ! 

Ct/Hndrus. 
Certainly this gentleman^s brain is cracked, or he 
would not curse himself in diis terrible manner. Hark, 
sir— 



■ r-j 
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Meruechmm. 
What \vould*st thou ? 

CyRndrus* 
Take my word for it, sir, your brain is a little dis- 
ordered ; you would do well, with that crown you pro- 
mised me some time ago, to buy a hog for an expiatory 
sacrifice fi>r yourself, for, by Hercules ! Mr. Menscfa- 
mus, you^ are Certainly under the influence of an evil 
spirit, to curse thus, and sport with the anger of the gods. 

Men^chmus. ' 

Detestable jra$cal, how he plagues me ! 

Cylindnis. 
Ha ! faith he is in one of his pleasant humours : he 
often jests and diverts himself with me, for, provided his 
wife be not with him, he is always in good spirits^ and 
rallies incomparably. 

MenachmuA. 
What is that thou sayest ? 

Cylindrus. 
Faith I know not what to say, you puzzle me so con- 
foundedly. Here, look into this basket if you please, sir : 
do you think I have bought provision sufficient for you 
three ? will what I have here make a repast good enough 
for you, your parasite, and your mistress ? 

Menachmus. 
What parasite, what mistress do you talk of, fellow? 
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Messenion. 
What fury excites thee to torment this gentietnstn as 
thou dost ? 

Cylindrus. 
Pray what business l»ve you with me ? I know liot 
who you are : suffer me to speak, without being inter, 
rupted by you, to this gentleman, whom I kiiow . very 
well, and to whom I have the honour fb be known. 

Menachmusn 
By the temple of Pbllux ! fellow, thou art nlad ; I 
know not if thou wert always so, but at present thou art 
absolutely mad, that is certain. 

Ci/iiftdrus. 
Good sir, jest ho longer, I beseech you ; I am going 
to dress all these good things, and put them, by an excel- 
cent seasoning, into a fit state to be devoured, I assure 
you, sir, all shall be ready in a little time, therefore do not 
go far from the door, but walk here near the fumes of 
the kitchen. Have you any commands to your Venus ? 

Menachmus. 
I command thee to go hang thyself! 

Cylindrus. 
But, by Hercules ! I think you would do better to 
come in, and seat yourself at table, and drink a few bum- 
pers while I prepare your dinner : pray do, sir. — ^Nay, if 
you won't, 1 cannot help it. I will go in myself, and in- 
form madam Erotia that you are here ; perhaps she will 
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prevail upon you to come into thd house and divert your- 
self; yoa will pass. your time much better there than 
here. ' lExit. 

Metuechmus. 
I am at last delivered frQm this madman, By Bollux, 
this beginning seems to be no bad proof of wl^at you 
told ipc of these impostors pf Epidaq^m^im, 

Messenion. 
Be upon your guard then, sir; it is absolutely neces- 
sary ; for, by what I can understand from thi^fool, the 
mistress he talks of is certainly a courtezan. 

Menachmus. 
But how should he know my name ? I am really sur- 
prised at it. 

Messenion. 
By Hercules, thefe is nothing surprising in it ; you 
are not acquainted with the arts of these courtezans : 
when any foreign vessels arrive, they send their slaves 
to the port to observe the passengers that come ashore ; 
when they see a young man who seems fit for their pur- 
pos^t they inquire his pame, his family, and country ; 
they accost him, flatter, and soothe him, and draw him so 
dextrously into their snares, ,that he is lost in love be- 
fore he enters the city : ah ! sir, we are certainly attack- 
ed by a pirate vessel, of which we have good reason to 
be afraid. 
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Menachmus* ' 
By Jupiter ! thy advice se^ns to be ju&t and reason*- 
able. 

Messenion. 
I shall be convinced that you think so, if I see you 
take all those ^edessary and prudent measures, which 
may prevent your dashing yourself against this fenger- 
ous rock. 

Menachmus. 
Favour me with a moment's silence, I beseedi you; 
the door opens, let us see who comes out. 

MessenioTU 
With you leave then, I will discharge myself of this 
heavy burden. Here, yoii rowers, who are the feet of 
your vessels, take it to your care. 

SCENE IIL 

ErotiUi CyUndrus^ Menachmus Sosicles^ Messenion. 

JErotia ^speaking to her servants within Jm 

Leave the door open : go, I do not want your ^ten- 
dance, take care to make every thing ready within doors: 
you, Cylindrus, perform your part well, and you, girls, 
prepare the couches for the table, bum the perfuthes, 
that my lovers may be dissolved in luxury and ease, and 
nothing may be wanting to complete the voluptuous- 
ness of the feast. Magnificence and pleasures ruin our 
gallants, but enrich us. But where is this teazing man, 
who, my cook tells me, is walking before my door ? oh ! 
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J ^C' him, .tlieiina$t generous^ the most ageeeable of aU 
my lovers ; how much am I obliged tx) hhn for the pre- 
sents he is continually bestowing on me ! I will treat him 
as I ought, with all the distinction due to his merit, and 
give him the preference to all my other lovers. It is fit I 
accost and speak^ hini first. My love» what dost thou 
here ? why dost not come into my hous?'? thou, who 
art more welcopfie to it than to thine own ; nay, it is 
more thine than mine, for thou art master both of it and 
me : every thing is ready according to thy order, all is 
prepared, every wish shall be gratified, dinner is seped, 
there is nothing to hinder thee from placing thyself at 
table. I 

' ' . ■ . ' • ■ ' . - '. ' . • 

I^ow. to whom does this woman, think she is speak- 

Erotia. 
Certainly to you, my dear» 

Menachmus. 
Have we ever had the least occasion to speak to each 
other before ? pray where did our acquaintance first com- 
mence ? 

Erotia. 

Venus, my tutelary deity, desirous of making me 

happy, brought thee first in my way, thee whom I love 

more than the whole race of mankind besides ; and, by 

the temple of Castor I in preferring thee to all other men, 
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I do thee but justice, f6f it is txytihy libees&ik^ulmt'ihit 
I am indebted for all the pleasures I enjoy J . 

Menachmus. ' • • 
Certainly, Messenion, this woman rs either mad, or 
her senses much disordered by wine; fhat, without know- 
ing me, or having ever seen me before, she speaks to 
me as Xo the best friend she has in the world. ' * 

' Messenion. /' ' " 
'Did I riot fpretel all this would "happen,, sir ? Ah ! ,1 
knew it well, there is nothing rnore common here ; ^t is 
the leaves only at present which are falling on yoii, but 
if we stay here three days longer, mark my prediction, 
you will be crushed by the trees thpmselyes. The.^our- 
tezaris in this city have a wonderifiil address, abharpiing 
dexterity in emptying purses ; but with your leave I will 
venture to attack her myself. Good morrow, madam, 
will you permit w<? to speak a few words to you ? . ^ 

JErotia. 
Very willingly : what have you to say to me ? 

■, ■ ■ , t- . • 

Messenion. 

I desire much to know where you have been ac- 

quainted with this gentleman. 

Erotia. 
Here, at Epidamnum, we have been long acquainted. 
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Messenion^ ' ' v . 

At Epidamnum, you say, you have been long ac- 
quainted with him ; but how in the name of the furies 
can this be, since he but this day arrived at Epidam- 
num, and was never here beforfe ? . 

Erotia. 
Pooh, this is only to divert yOurself; we will pursue 
this jest within. Come, my dear Menaechmus, let us go 
into the house, we shall be more at our ease there. 

Menachmus. • 
By the temple of Pollux, this womaii knows my 
name ! I am astonished ! How could this happen ? 

Messenton. 
The truH has a good nose, she has smelt your purse 
already ; you should have left it to my care, 

r 

Menachmus. 
Faidi thou art in the right ; I have been guilty of 
great folly in taking the charge of the money upon my- 
self. Here, take it again ; and now I shall see whe- 
ther the purse or my person is the object of her love. 

Erotia. 
Con^e, my love, let us go in ; the repast is ready. 

Menachmus. 
Certainly no invitation was ever more agreeable. 
However, madam, be pleased to accept nfiy thanks for 

B b 
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your kind offer, and dispense with me from accepting 
of it. 

Erotia. 
Since it is so, why did you order a great repast to 
be prepared ? 

Menachmus. 
I ! have I ordered it ? 

Erotia. 
Yes, you ; nothing is more certain than that you 
ordered a delicate repast for yourself and your para- 
site. 

Men^chtnus. 
What p^asite ? 'Sdeath how the woman raves ! 

Erotia. 
Your parasite, Peniculus. 

Menachmus. 
Who is this Peniculus, this spunge, this brush to 
clean shoes ? 

Erotia. 
I protest you counterfeit ignorance perfectly well : 
this Peniculus then is one who affords you a great deal 
of amusement ; this Peniculus is in body and soul the 
' same identical person that was with you when you 
brought me the robe that you had secretly stolen from 
vour wife. 
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Menachmus. 
Very coovincingy by Jupiter ! what will she not in- 
vent at last ! So I have robbed my wife of a robe, ami 
presented it to you. Seriously, madam, your head is a 
little touched, or, like a gelding, you sleep standing. 

V 

Erotia. 
What pleasure can you find in making me your 
jest ? Will you pretend to deny what passed before as 
many witnesses as are present at this instant ? 

Menachmus. 
Explain yourself more clearly : what is it that I 
deny? 

Erotia. 
That you have given me to-day a robe of your 
wife's. 

Menachmus. 
And that I deny again, and will always deny it« I 
never had a wife, and, thanks to the gods, I have none at 
present. I never in my whole life entered any house 
in Epidamnum ; I never was in the city : I have dined 
in my ship, and was but just come on shore when I 
met you here, 

Erotia* 
Oh, Venus ! how wretched am I ! What ship do 
you speak of? 
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Menachmus. "^ 
' A ship made of wood, which for a long time has 
been under sail ; sails, casts anchor, is refitted, and has 
received many blows with a hammer ; ''tis exactly like 
the workmg place of 9 skinner, one stake sliands near 
another. 

Erotia. 
Cease to torment me with this idle raillery ; come 
in, I Conjure thee. I begin to grow impatient; no 
more of this jest, but give me your hand, and come in 
with me. 

Menachmus. 
Believe me, madam, I'm not the person whom you 
seek, you take me for another. 

JErotia. 
Do I not know you well ? are you not Menasch- 
mus, the son of Moschus ? is it not said that you were 
born at Syracuse, in Sicily ? where Agathocles reigned, 
after him Pinthia, then Linaro, who at his death left the 
kingdopi to Hicron, who is now upon the throne. 

Menachmus. 
All this, madam, is very true. 

Messenion. 
O Jupiter ! This woman certainly came fi-om your 
country, she knows you so perfectiy. 
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Menigechmu^* 
By Hercules ! I cannot contradict or refuse her any 
longer. 

Messenion. 
Ah ! sir, what do I hear? Takie care how you give 
way to this inclination ; if you (Mice enter her house you 
are a lost man. 

Menachmus. 
I will not let so favourable an occasion escape me ; 
be silent, then, I command thee ; I am resolved to ac- 
quiesce in all she says; there is no great matter in ly- 
ing a little when it will procure me a good inn, where 
the entertainment shall cost me nothing. Madam, I 
have opposed every thing you said a long time, but it 
was through fear that my servant would discover the 
afl&iir of the robe and repast to my wife ; now, if you 
please, I will go in with you. 

Erotta. 
I am satisfied, and pardon you for your malice in 
tormenting me thus long. But tell nie, do you wait 
here for your parasite ? 

Men^chmus. 
I do not wait for him, I have no inclination to sec 
him, and if he comes I should be glad you would not 
permit him to enter. 

Erotta. 
By Venus I I'll obey you willingly : but I have one 
favour to entreat of you. 
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Mmachmtis. 
Speak, my queen, command me freely ; what is it 

you would have me to do ? 

» 

Erotia. 
I would have this fine robe you have given me car- 
ried to the workman to be made fit for my shape, and 
to have some litde ornaments of my own taste and in- 
vention added to it. 

Menachmus. 
By Hercules ! the design is excellent : go, my dear, 
I see you don't want prudence ; the robe will by this 
means appear entirely new, and if even my wife should 
see it, she will not be able to know it again. 

Erotia. 
Oblige me then by taking it to the workman your- 
self when you go from hence : you promise me to do so, 
don't you, my love ? 

Menachmus. 
Look upon it as already done i I give thee my woid 
of love to perform it. 

Erdtia. 
Let us go in, then. 

Menachmus. 
Do then step in, my feir ; I'll follow thee immedi- 
ately ; I must speak one word to my servant. Messe- 
nion, come hither. 
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Messenion. 
Your pleasure, sir ? 

Menachmus* 
, I am going to give a loose to mirth ; in the mean 
time thou and thy companions go to some inn, and be- 
fore night return and fetch me. 

,Messenhn» 
Ahy sir, you know not thc^ courtezans ; believe me 
you would do much bett^ to follow m^ counsel. 

Menachmfis. 
Be silent ; I say to thee, if I am guilty of any folly, 
'tis myself that will suffer; this is no business of thine : 
by what I have observed, this wpm^ua is very silly, and 
easily imposed upon, 'tis she and not I thsit w|Il be the 
dupe. 

Messenion. 
Ah! Idle; he is lost. 

Menachmus. 
Wliy dost thou not go ? 

Messenion. 
I fly, sir. Ah ! my master is plunging himsi^lf into 
an abysS) from whence he will never come out ; 'tis so. 
The pirate's vessel carries off our bark at last. But I 
am a fool to pretend to govern my master. Have I for- 
got my duty ? he bought me for his slave, not for his go- 
vernor ; let me remember that. Follow me, boys, I 
must come back in good time to fetch my master. 
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ACT III. SCENE L 

Peniculus. 

During these thirty years, which^ I have lived, I 
have never been guilty of so wicked, so unhappy an 
action as this day ; my cruel destiny led me into an 
assembly, where, while I lost my time in gaping and 
staring about me, Menas^mus escaped me. Ah! 
without doubt, he is gone to the house of his mistress, 
and was not willing that I should accompany him, and 
be a witness of his pleasures. May the gods pour down 
their fiercest wrath upon him who first introduced as- 
semblies, and thcfreby hindered people, who have im- 
portant afiairs \ip<m their hands, from pursuing their 
business ! As^eiinblles ought otily to. be composed of 
indolent and idle persons; such ought to be summoned 
to appear, and, when they don't obey, be punished by 
large fines. A great many of the inhabitants of this 
city eat always alone, and in private. Citizens, wholly 
useless to their country, who have never perfoimed the 
least service to the commonwealth, mean, sordid 
wretches, that invite no person to their table, aiid are 
never invited to others : such as these ought' regularly^ 
to assist at assemblies and public meetings. 

If this excellent order, this useful custom, had been 
observed, I should not to-day have had the misfortune 
of losing so plentiful and delicious a repast ; for I am as 
well assured that Menaechmus had once a design to treat 
me this day, as I am amcHig the number of the living. 
However, I will go to him, as late as it is ; I have always 
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hopes of finding some remains of the feast ; this thought 
alone consoles me, and raises my depressed spirits. But 
is notthat Menaechmus himself that I see ? He is com- 
ing out with a crown of flowers on his head. Ah ! nii- 
serable that I am, the feast is finished ! they are risen 
from the table, by all the furies ! I am come too late* 



SCENE II. 

Menachmus Sostdes^ Penjculus. 

Menaechmus. 
If I bring you back to-day your robe fitted to your 
shape, and adorned as you desire, will you be contented, 
my charmer ? I will have it done in such a manner that 
you yourself shall not be able to know it again. 

Peniculus. 
So, so, h^ is going to carry the robe to the workman, 
after having filled himself with meat and wine, without 
giving the poor parasite his share. By Hercules ! I will 
forfeit my illustrious name, I will cease to be myself 
rather than not demand the cause of this affront, and 
gratify my vengeance on the author of it : here will I 
watch the motions of my new enemy, and, when I have 
penetrated into his designs, I will accost him, and have 
a conference with him. 

Menachmus. 
Ye gods ! who cannot die, although sometimes ye 
desire death"; immortal gods! is there a man in the 
world on whom, in one day, you have conferred so 

c c 
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many benefits^ aiid who expected them so little? I 
have eaten of most delicious fere, I have drank plenti- 
fully, and, to complete my good fortune, I carry away 
with me a rich robe, which Erotia would have done 
well to have given me to remember her by ; for, by the 
faith of an honest man, she shall never see it again, 

Penicuius, 
How securely the gendeman disburthens his heart 
of its gaiety! and, now that his belly is full, without 
doubt, he diverts himself at my expence, and laughs in 
his sleeve at the fast I have kept, while he was indulge 
ing himself over his good cheer. 

^ Menachmus. 

She pretends that I have given her this fine robe, 
anft that I stole it from my wife : I would not unde- 
deive her, but began to flatter and caress her, as if I had 
been the most passionate of her lovers ; I agreed to 
all she said; answered Yes, or No, as she pleased; 
in short, l! was never more splendidly, more voluptu- 
ously entertained in my life. 

Peniculus. 
Oh ! I can no longer contain myself; I must speak 
to him. ' 

Menachmus. 
* ^Vho is this man that comes to meet me ? 

Penicidus. 
What can you say for yourself, light, wavering, and 
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inconstant man ? tell me, oh ! most wicked, most vil- 
lanous, most deceitful, most contemptible of all mor- 
tals ! what crime have I been guilty of towards thee, 
that thou shouldst thus barbarously rob me of life ? hpw 
could you leave me so basely in the public square, and, 
in my absence, bury a large repast in your gluttonous 
maw ? how have you dared to commit such daring in- 
justice ? for can you deny that a share of this feast was 
my lawful inheritance ? 

Memechmus. 
What is the meaning of this outrage, young man ? 
what business have jou evjer had with me ? and why do 
you load with such injurious reproaches a man entirely 
unknown to you ? Do you want to oblige me to pay you 
for the ill names you have called me with as many good 
blows with my cudgel ? ' 

Peniculus. 
You have done me more mischief already than if you 
had beaten me. 

Mcnachmtis. 
By your leave, young man, what is your name? I 
have a great curiosity to know it 

Peniculus. 
What joke is this, to pretend to be ignorant of my 
name ! has our acquaintance then commenced but this 
moment ? 
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Menachmus. 
By the temple of Pollux, this is the first time I ever 
saw you, at least for what I know ; but certain I am that 
I have no acquaintance with you : but whoever you are, 
for your own sake cease your injurious language, and 
torment me no longer with your mistaken reproaches, 

Peniculus. 
Dare you thus confidently deny that you know me ? 

Meniechmus. 
If I do know you, what reason can I have to deny it? 

Peniculus* 
Ah ! Menaechmus, awake from this dream, and re* 
call your senses. , 

Menachmus* 
By Hercules! I think I am awake, and I have all the 
senses that I received from nature. 

Peniculus. 
Is it possible that you do not know your parasite ? 

Menachmus. 
You are mad, young man ; stark mad, by Jupiter ! 

Fenicuius. . 
Answer this question, I beseech you : did you not 
rob your wife of a robe to-day, to make a present to your 
your mistress, Erotia ? 
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Menachmus. 
By Hercules ! I have no wife, nor have I given a 
stcden robe to Erotia. 

Peniculus. 
Amazing ! you dream waking ; the thing is incon* 
testable : did I not see you a moment ago come out of 
Erotia*s house, with a robe on your body ? 

Menachmus. 
Confound you for an ideot, you judge of others by 
yourself, and because you are a ridiculous fop, you think 
I am so also ! So you really say you have seen me in, a 
female habit ? 

Penicultis* 
Yes, I maintain it, I have seen you. 

Menachmus. 
Go hang yourself, blockhead, or rather go and offer 
an expiatory sacrifice to the ^ods, that they may cure you 
of this folly, for you are certainly the most stijpid of all 
mortals. 

Peniculus. 
I swear, by the temple of Pollux ! mark, me, Me- 
naschmus, that no consideration whatever shall hinder 
me from telling your unhappy wife this whole affair; yes, 
she shall know every thing that has passed without the 
least disguise : and thus the injuries you have done me 
shall fall heavy upori^ourself ; I|vill enjoy my revenge at 
my ease, and console myself with that for the good cheer 
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you have had the barbarity to deprive me of; fot oh ! 
this disappointment to*day tortures me horribly. De- 
pend upon it I will be revenged ; it shall never be said 
you have devoured all this excellent feast, for nothing. I 
tell you again it shall cost you dear. 

Menachmus. 
Will this delusion never have an end ? Shall I be 
eternally mocked in this manner ? Every person I see 
banters me, and accuses me of things I am entirely 
ignorant of. By Hercules ! thb b^very provokiiig. But 
the door opens ; what will .come next ? 

SCENE III. 

A Maid Servant^ Menachtnus Sosicles. 

Servant. 
Mr. Menschmus, my mistress Erotia intreats you 
will buy an ounce of gold, to be added to the robe, and 
that you will also carry this bracelet to the goldsmith, 
and desire him to mend it, and alter it so that it may ap- 
pear quite new. 

Menachmtis* 
Go, my child, tell thy mistress from me, that I will 
carefully perform her commission, and not only this, 
but any other she pleases to command me ; my purse 
and my person shall be always at her service. 

• Servant. 
Do you know this bracelet ? 
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Menachmua. 
No ; but I perceive it is gold. 

Servant. 
It is the saipe bracelet which you said some time ago 
you had stolen out of your wife's cabinet* 

Men^tckmus. 
By Hercules ! I never said so. 

Servant* 
What ! have you forgot it ! Give me the bracelet 
9gaiii then, since you do not remember it was yours. 

Menachmus. 
Stay, stay, let me consider a littie. — Oh ! I remem- 
ber the jewel perfectly well ; yes, it is the same bracelet 
I gave to my mistress, the very same. 

Servant. 
You are sure of it then ? 

Menachmus. 
Very sure : but where are the two other jewels that 
I gave her at the same time ? 

Servant. - 
You gave her no more than this bracelet. 
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Meruschtmis. 
By Pollux ! when I gave her this, I gave her the 
others. 

Servant^ 
Well, take care of this. 

Menackmtis. 
You may assure her, that I will not neglect any thing 
she commands; I will give the worknuin orders to send 
home the robe and the bracelet at the same time. 

Servant. 
Ah ! sweet sir, do me the favour to give me a pair 
of gold ear-rings, about the weight of two crowns; come, 
Mr. Menaechmus, comply generously with this request, 
and be assured I will always meet you with smiles when 
you Qome to our house. 

Memtchmus. 
Oh ! I will do this with pleasure ; only give me the 
gold, and I'll take care to have the ear-rings made, and 
will pay for the fashion. 

Servant. 
Be so good, sir, to lend me the gold ; TU certainly 
l>ay you some time or other. 

Menachmus. 
No, no, I insist upon your furnishing the gold your- 
self; look into your hoards, and bring me the two pieces. 
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Servant. 
I'll enter into an engagement to pay it back double* 

Menachmus. 
I have no gold at present. 

Servant. 
Well, you will oblige me when you have. Have you 
any commands to my mistress ? 

Menachmus. 
Tell her the robe and the bracelet shall be sent very 
soon, and altered to her fancy. So she is gone ; the 
door is shut. Oh ! fortunate Menaechmus ! certainly 
thou art highly fevoured by the gods ! What a profu. 
sion of benefits have they showered upon thee ! But 
what a fool am I to linger here !• Why, do I not seize 
this favourable opportunity to make my escape ? Go 
then, Mensechmus; courage, man, haste away, and 
make good use of thy feet. I will throw my crotra of 
flowers on the left hand ; so, if they should take it into 
their heads to pursue me, they will suppose I went that 
way. Now will I go seek my slave, Messenion, for I 
am impatient to tell him what good fortune the gods 
have sent me. 



Dd 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

The Wife of Memtchmus of Epidamnum, Peniculus 
the parasite. 

fTife. 
How can I think of living with a husband who robs 
me.of my clothes, to present to his mistress ? 

Peniculus* 
In the name of Jupiter ! madam, make no noise, you 
will spoil all ; if you will be directed by me, you shall 
surprise this un&ithful husband in the very fact. Come 
this way, I beseech you; your husband hath drank plen- 
tifuUy, and, intoxicated as he is, he would not neglect 
carrying the robe he robbed you of to-day to the work- 
man* He had a festal crown upon his head. Ha ! what 
do I see here ! the very same crown, by Hercules ! Now., 
I hope, you do not doubt me. He has certainly taken 
this way. Shall we follow him, or watch his return 
where we are ? By Pollux ! here he comes ; but, I tell 
you beforehand, he has not your robe^yith him. 

fFife. 
What shall I do with this man ? 

Peniculus. 
What shall you do ? have you not the same weapon 
in your possession that you always had ? the same in- 
strument of vengeance ? in short, have you not the same 
tongue ? Make use of it now then, and be revenged. 
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mfe. 

. Your advice is very good, I shall follow it ; and 
truly 1 don't need many persuasions to it. 

Peniculus. 
'■' Let us retire this way a little; we will rush out 
updn him at once, and surprise him. 

SCENE II. 

Menachmus of Epldamnum, his Wifcy and Peniculus. 

* '- Menachmus. 

We hatfe a custom here that is no lesS foolish than 
troublesome, and yet the wisest and best of us continue 
to obsetve it exactly : we are extremely desirous of hav- 
ing a great number of dependents, and of being perpe- 
tually solicited by clients, but never give ourselves the 
trouble to inquire whether they are good or bad ; we 
never concern ourselves about their probity, their inte- 
grity, or the merit of their cause ; all we desire to know 
is, if they are rich. If the client is poor, though his 
behaviour be ever so unexceptionable, yet he passes for 
a man who has very bad principles ; if he be rich, how- 
ever wicked and base his life and manners, yet we extol 
him for a man of great virtue. There are some who 
regard neither law nor equity, who are continuajly per- 
secuting their patrons, who deny to have received what 
has been given them, and who, having acquired large for- 
tunes by usury and swearing falsely, delight in continu- 
ally involving themselves and others in law- suits. When 
they have determined on a day to have their causes 
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pleaded, they acquaint their advocates or patrons with 
it, and, whatever crimes they have committed, they 
must defend them, whether the cause be pleaded before 
the people, before the praetor, or before the judge. 

A client of this sort has been the cause of all my 
mortification to-day ; he disappointed me in all my de- 
signs, and robbed me of those hours I had resolved to 
dedicate to pleasure : I have pleaded for him before the 
ediles, and, after a great deal of wicked disputation, I 
offered the adverse party conditions equally cruel and . 
unjust, and', mindful of my disappointment, went no 
farther in my pleading that what was just necessary to 
form an engagement upon*. Well, what did my cli- 
ent ? Why, he gave security. I protest I never saw a 
man so clearly, so manifesdy committed ; the crimes he 
was accused of were proved upon him by three wit- 
nesses. May all the gods punish him for the voluptu- 
ous hours he has made me lose this day ! and may Hea- 
ven chastise me also for my folly, in going to the as-^ 
sembly, and depriving myself of a delicious day ! 

I ordered a good repast to be prepared, and I know 
my mistress waits for me with great impatience. I 
could not help this delay ; I left the assembly as soon as 
possible : I do not doubt but Erotia will be extremely 
jffended ; but she will be appeased by reflecting on the 
fine robe I stole fi-om my wife to present to her. 

* The pleaders, on both sides, were obliged to lay down a cer- 
tain sum of^.money, which each party looked upon as the rewsfd of 
victory : this money was called a fine, because it ws^s the designed 
punishment of a law-suit, unjustly undertaken. 
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Penicuius* 
Do you hear? is it I that have made, him confess 
this villany ? What do you say to this ? 

. fFife. . ' 

I say that I am very unhappy in a husband. 

Feniculus. 
But did you.under^nd what he wd? 

fTife. 
Too well, oh ! gods, too well ! 

Menachmus* 
If I act wisely, I shall certainly go in here, where I 
shall be more at my ease than at home, and swim in 
' luxury and pleaisure, 

fFife. 
Stay, wretch ! for this time I will disappoint you ; 
detection and shame have overtaken you; you shall 
pay back, with interest, the robe you have robbed me 
of: this is the consequence of such liberalities. Were 
you such a fool as to imagine si|ch crimes could be long 
concealed, or committed with impunity ? 

Menachmtis. 
What do you mean, wife ? what is the matter ? 

m/e. 

Excessive assurance ! dare you ask me what is the 
matter ? 
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Menach$nus. 
Would you have me ask thi^ man, then ? 

Peniculus* 
No coaxing ; it will signify nothing. Go on, ma;- 
dam, maintain your rights as you ought. 

MeruPchmus. 
What cause have I given jrou, Penlcolus, td treat 
mesoiU? 

fTtfe. 
You ought to know. 

PenicutiiSm 
He is not ignorant of the reascm I have to eomphin 
of him ; but the wicked wretch pretends to know no- 
thing about it. 

JMeruPchmus. 
But come, explun this business to me. 

fTife. 
The robe. 

Menaehmus. 
What robe ? 

Wife. 
Who was it that carried away my robe ? 

Peniculus. 
What, are you afraid, sir ? 
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Menackii^m• 
Ye^, &ith, of one thing ; I confess this robe makes 
me tremble. 

Peniculus. 
'Tis your turn now ; I trembled, heaven knows, 
while you eat, in my absence, that exquisite repast to 
which you had invited me. Go on, madam, do not 
spare this perfidious husband ; let him leel the violence 
of your resentment. 

Menadkmus. 
Wilt thou not be silent, ungrateful as thou art? 

Peniculus. 
No, by Hercules ! I will not be silent. He makes 
signs to me to say nothing. 

Menachmus. 
By Hercules ! thou liest ; I made no jagn, either 
with my head or eyes. 

JFife. 
How unhappy, how miserable am I ! 

Menachmus. 
In what are you unhappy ? Tell me, madam. 

Peniculus: 
This man has not his equal for impudence in the 
whole world : with what confidence he denies a thing as 
clear as the sun ! 



— ^^ — •*•*' ^— 
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Menachmm. 
I swear to thee, wife, by Jupiter, and all the im- 
mortal gods, I did not make any sign to this felloW. 
Are you satisfied ? 

Ptnkukis. 
You need not take much pains to persuaie her to 
believe that. Stay, stay, sir, we have not done with 
you yet ; pray come back. 

Menachmm. 
Come back ! for what ? 

Penicidus. 
In my opinion, you cannot do better than to go to 
the embroiderer, and bring back the robe; this is all 
you have for it now. 

Menachmus. 
What robe is it that you both stun my ears with 
thus? 

Wife. 
What have I to do but be silent, since he pretends 
to have forgot this disgraceful action ? 

Menachmus. 
Have any of my slaves offended thee^ wife ? I know 
servants often answer saucily, and His difficult to govern 
them ; but you need only complin to me, and I will 
chastise them severely ; Pll make them observe their 
duty. 
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Peniculus. 
You are merry, sir. 

Menachmus. 
You seem to labour with some violent uneasiness, 
wife ; sorrow is painted on your face v tell me the c^u^* 

Pentculus. 
You mock het, certainly. 

Menachmus. 
Has any of her family offended her ? 

Peniculus. 
You are pleasant ; you turn her into ridicule^ 

Menachmm. 
Is it with me, then, that she is angry ? 

Peniculus. 
Ay, now you speak seriously. 

, Menachmus. 
By Pollux ! I never did her the least injury, 

Peniculus. 
Now you begin to rally again. 

Menachmus. 
Tell me, my dear wife, what is the cause of your 
uneasiness ? 

EC 
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' Peniculus. 

He begins to flatter now ; beware of hhn. 

Menachmus. 
Mischievous fellow ! can't you hold your tongue ? 
*Tis your business to be neuter here. I say nothing to 
you ; why, then, do you torment me ? 

m/e. 

Let my hand alone ; keep your caresses for your 
mistress. 

Pemculus. 
Mind that, sir : another time make haste to devour 
the feast in my absence, and afterwards laugh at me, in- 
sult me, and throw your crown of flowers on the ground 
when you have eaten and drank plentifully. 

Memechmia. 
What dost thou mean ? I have not eaten to-day ; I 
am yet fisting; nor have I been with Erotia since I 
parted from her with you. 

Peniculus. 
Dare you deny it ? 

Menachnius. 
Yes, by Hercules ! I dare, and will maintain that 
your reproaches are as false as hell. 

Peniculus. 
Most impudent of men ! Did I not see you, a mo- 
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ment ago, come out of Erotia's house, with a festal 
crown upon your head ? Did you not treat me like a 
fool or a madman, swear you knew me not, and thft 
you only this day arrived at Epidamnum? 

Menachmus. 
How is it possible I should have had this strange 
conversation with you, since I have never seen you 
since we parted at the assembly till this moment? 

PenictUus. 
Ah ! I know the very bottom of your heart : you 
did not think I was capable of taking a severe revenge 
for the injury you did me ; but, by Hercules ! yoa was 
decerired, for I have told all to your wife. 

Menachmns. 
How ! what is it thou hast told her ? 

Penicubis. 
I have forgot ; take the trouble to ask her. 

« Menachmus. 
'Tis well, rascal. My dear wife, what is it this 
rogue of a parasite has told you ? Tell me. Why are 
you silent ? Speak freely ; open your heart to me with- 
out disguise. 

Wife. 
As if you knew not the cause of my grief! My 
rich robe is stolen from me. 
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Menachmus. 
Is it possible ! Your rich robe stolen, say you? 
What news is this you tell me ? 

• Wife. 
Ought you to be surprised at this news ? 

Memechmus. 
If I knew how it happened, I would procure you 
iiatisfaction. 

Penitubis* , 

With what assurance he dissembles, and pretends 
Ignonance erf the fact ! But it is all to no purpose^; your 
roguery cannot be concealed ; for, by Hercules ! \ who 
know it, have discovered all to your wife. 

Memtchmm. 
What have you discovered ? 

Wife. 

Since you have lost all shame, and are resolved to 

persist in your falsehood, hear me, wretch ! I wUl tell 

you the cause of my uneasiness, and what your parasite 

has informed me of : my robe is stolen out of my house. 

Menachmus. 

But, seriously, have you been robbed of a robe ? 
/ 

Peniculus. 

Subtle wretch, how he equivocates! The robe is 

stolen, that's certain, madam, and stolen for a mistress.^ 



I ! 
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Metiachmus. 
What have ^ou to do in this afiair ? but what is it 
you tell me, wife ? 

Wife. 
Must I repeat it eternally ? I tell you again that my 
robe is taken out of the house. 

Menachmus. 
Who has taken it ? 

Wife.' 
By Pollux ! he that took it knows the thief very 
well. 

Menachmus. 
Who is that man ? 

Wife. 
One Menaechmus. 

Menachmus. 
By Jupiter ! it was a villanous action. But who is 
this Menaechnius ? 

Wife. 
Yourself, 

Menachmm. 
Me ! me ! do you say? ^ 



Yes, you, I say. 
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Menachmus. 
Who is my accuser ? 

Wife. 

Myself. 

Peniculus. 
And I also ; nay more, I will prove that you stole 
away tlie robe to carry it lo your mistress, Erotia. 

Menachmus. ^ 
I ! have I given a robe to any one ? 

Pemculus.^ 
You, you, no other than you ! must we bring an owl 
hither to scream out, ' You, without ceasing, in your 
ears ? Your wife and I are fatigued with repeating this 
word so often. 

I swear to you, wife, by Jupiter and^tU the gods t 
(sure this will satisfy you), that I have not given away 
your robe, 

Peniculus. 
•And we swear to you, by Hercules ! that we do 
not lie. 
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TKta ycu kndi*' that I liave not given away the robe; 
I'!aV6 ofily tent if for a little tin^, upon'condltlon that 
\^hcfn trie pfer'son who bom>wed 6as made use of it once, 
it sftirfH be rttumed imme*ately . 

By the temple of Castor ! I never lend any of your 
coats, or cloaks, to any person whatever ; it belongs to 
me only to lend my clothes, and to you to do what you 
please with your own. 

Menachmui. 
Don^t be uneasy : your robe shall be brought back 
to' you ; I will take that trouble upon myself. 

fttfe. 
' ti wHl be your interest to do so, for, ^lepend upon it, 
if you do not brihg back my robe, you shall never come 
into my house again. 

Menachmus. 
How ! will you shut my own doors upon me ? Will ' 
you presume to banish irie from my own house ? 

But pray, madam, what reward will you bestow up- 
on me, for informing you of this roguery ? 

TFtfe. 
When such an accident hapi)ens to you, I will do 
you the same service you have d(we me. 
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Peniculus. 
By the temple of Pollux ! I am in no danger of such 
an accident happening to'me^ for I have nothing to Ipse^' 
May the gods confound the husband and wife both^ I 
say ! What can I do now ? I must even go to the public 
square, and see if I can fasten upon any body who will 
give me a meal, for I have nothing more to expect from 
this ungrateful &mily. 

Memechmus^ 
So my better half imkgines she has mortified me ex- 
tremely, by banishing me from home ! Fool ! as if I had 
not another place to go to, where I shall pass my time 
more agreeably than with a scolding, wife^ If my wife is 
offended, I have the consolation to think, that my Erotia 
will receive me with open arms ; she will not banish me 
from her ; no, she will welcome me with transport. — I 
will go to her immediately, and intreat her to give me 
back this cursed robe, which has occasioned so much 
noise, and I will buy her a better. Hollo ! who is there? 
What, neither porter nor portress^! Open the door, I 
say, and tell your mistress I am here. 



SCENE III. 

Erotiay Menachmus of Epidamnum. 

Erotia. 
Who is that asks for me ? 

Menachmus* 
One that loves you, more than his own life. 
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Erotia. 
What, is it you, my dear Menaichmtis? Why do 
jrou stay at the door ? what new whim is this ? Come 
in, my love. 

Menachmus. 
Stay a little : can you t^U what occasions this visit ? 

Erotia. 
*Tis easy to guess, my friepd ; you are ww U) take 
a little repast with me. 

You are mistaken, my charmer ; and, not to keep^ 
you long in suspense, hear what J liave to say, though 
I am afraid it will not be very agreeable : in short, I am 
come to intreat you will return me the robe I gave you 
this morning ; my wife has been informed of all that is 
passed; you naay judge if she be not in a great rage ; be 
so kind as to give me back her robe, and I promise to 
buy you another of twice the value, and ypu shall chuse 
it yourself. 

£rotia. 
Sure you know not what you say ! My ^ear, have 
you forgot that I gave you the robe to carry to the work- 
man, and a bracelet also at the same time, whicl^ I de^ 
sired you would get altere^or me ? 

Menachmm^ 
What do you say ? that you have given me the robe 

Ff 
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and the bracelet ? There is not any thing more felse. Go, 
child, look in your drawers, or rather reflect a little; for 
since the time that I gave you that robe, and quitted you 
to go to the ai^sembly, I have not had the pleasure oi 
seeing your &ce till this moment. 

Erotia, 
Ah ! I see your design ; I have found you out : be- 
cause I was silly enough to give you an occasion to 
make a fool of me, you are resolved to make use of it 

Menachmus. 
By Pollux 1 I have no bad intention in making you 
this demand ; you may believe what you please, but I 
assure you my wife knows all. 

Erotia. 
Did I ask you to give me this robe ? did you not 
voluntarily make me a present of it ? You demand it 
again now : be it so ; I am very willing to resign it ; 
keep it, do what you will with it, return it to your wife, 
but be assured you shall never enter my house again ; 
and, since you reward my tenderness so ill, I am resolved 
for the future you shall obtain nothing of me but what 
you purchase with gold. Go, seek elsewhere for a 
mistress, whom you can impose upon. 

Menachmus. 
What, in the name of Hercules, is all this rage for? 
Indeed you are in the wrong. What, gomg ! stay, I 
say, Erotia ; return hither. 
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JErotia. 
Are you there still ? How dare you call me ? 

Menachmus^ 
Ha ! she is gone in, and has shut the door close after 
her. By Jupiter ! I am in a very agreeable situation : 
banished by my wife, excluded by my mistress, shame- 
ftilly dismissed by both. What shall I do ? Neither of 
them will trust me again : I must conisult my friends 
upon this misfortune, and follow their advice. # 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

Menachmus Sosiciesj the Wife ofMenachmus ofEpu 
damnum. 
Menachmus. 
I committed a great folly, when I coqfided my purse 
to the care of Messenion ; the rascal is certainly wasting 
his time and my money in some bawdy-house. 

I am impatient to know if my husband will return 
home again. Ha ! there he is ; I am happy, he brings 
me back my robe. 

Menachmus. 
I cannot imagine where this slave of mine is. 

Wife. 
Ml meet him, and scold him as he deserves, Are 
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you not ashamed, wicked man as you are, to appear bcr 
fore me with that robe ? 

Menmdimus. 
Hey ! what is the meaning of this ? Certainly^ ma- 
dam^ you have lost your wits* 

How ! impudent wretch, have you the boldness to 
•pen your mouth to answer me ? 

Menachfnus. 
What crime have 1 been guilty of to be condemned 
to keep my mouth shut, pray ? 

Dare you ask that question? insolent ! shameless! 
most wicked of all mortsds ! 

Menachmug. 
Hum ! Pray, madam, have you read history enough 
to know why the Greeks called queen Hecuba a bitch ? 

NotL 

Menachmus. 
Because, misfortunes having deprived this old prin- 
^ss of her senses, she talked in the manner you do now, 
and loaded every person she saw with abuse. It was 
With justice, therefore^ that the Greeks gave her the ap- 
pellation of bitch^ 
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JFife. 

It b absolutely impossible to bear with yoiir irregu- 

larities any longer : I would much rather chuse to live 

like a widow the remainder of my days, than with a hus- 

band that abandons himself to such monstrous excesses. 

Menachmus. 
If you have resolution enough to live without man, 
and abandon your spouse, what is that to me, pray ? Is 
it the custom in Epidamnum for women of distinction 
to &sten upon strangers just arrived, and acquaint them 
with the secrets of their families ? 

Wife. 
Yes, I repeat it, our union shall be dissolved: I 
would rather pass my days in the most rigid chastity, 
than suffer any longer your horrible irregularities. 

Menachmus. 
By Hercules ! with all my heart ; live a widow to 
eternity ; you have my free consent. 

Wife. 
But dare you, insolent that you are, dare you deny 
that you stole my robe, when at this moment you wear 
it on your body as an ornament ? Wretch ! how could 
you be guilty of such an action without blushing, or 
rather without being ready to expire with shame ? 

Menachmus. 
By Hercules ! madam, this is past bearing, and all 
the respect I owe your sex cannot hinder me from telling 
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you, that you are as bold as wicked, to charge me with 
havings robbed you of this robe, when it was given me 
by a woman whom I believe you never saw, to get alter- 
ed for her. 

mfe. , 
Ah ! this is too much ; they will make me desperate. 
By Castor ! I will send for my father, and give him an 
exact account of your fine behaviour. Who is there ? 
One of you go to my father, and tell him I beg to see 
him immediately upon an affair of consequence. Now, 
sir, your debaucheries shall be all exposed ; I will paint 
you in your proper colours.. 

Menachmus* 
Are you crazy, mistress ? What debaucheries am I 
guilty of, pray ? 

TTife. 
When you rob me, who am your wife, and a too, too 
faithful one for such a husband ; when you rob me, I 
say, of my clothes and jewels, and give them publicly to 
your mistress, can you wonder that I complain of such 
treatment ? 

Menachmus. 
In the name of Hercules, madam, I beseech you, tell 
me, if you can, is there any drug, any potion that if I 
drank would give me spirits to support your amazing 
boldness. I would fain know who you take me for. 
For my part, I declare I know you not, nor ever saw 
you before. 
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V Wife. 

-Though y au divert yourself with turning me into ri- 
dicute, yet sure you will have some consideration, some 
respect for my father, whom I have sent for. Ha ! 
here he comes! look on him : know you this venerable 
oldman^sir? 

. Menachmus. 
Just as wdl ai^ die prophet Caldius : I tell you this 
is the fii'st time I ever saw him. 

Wife. 
Wretch! wilt. thou deny that thou knowest me or 
my father? 

Menachmus] 
Yes, by Hercules ! and your grand&ther also. 

Wife. 
Amazing impudence ! 

SCENE n. 

The Old Man^ father-in-law of Menachmus of Epi- 
damnum^ the Wife of the same ^ and Menachmus Sod- 
cles. 

Old Man. 

I am going to my daughter's house as fest as my 
great age will permit me, but well I know this walk will 
be very difficult, for every step is slower than the former; 
I sink under the weight of years, and drag a heavy body 
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which my limbs are hardly able to support : my strength 
is almost gone ; I carry my years on my back like bad 
merchandize, for this wicked old age, whenever it 
comes, brings with it a great many foUow^ers, a crowd 
of inconveniences and natural defects ; in short, old age 
is subject to so many miseries that, if I unoertook to re- 
count them, I should die before the detail was ended. 
But, besides the pain of being old, which is not small, 
I am assaulted by a new affliction that touches me«ensi« 
bly : my daughter has sent for me in a violent hurry ; 
she intreats that I will come immediately ; what can be 
the occasion of this message ? what accident has hap- 
pened ? My ima^nation represents a thousand differ- 
ent things to me, all equally tormenting. 

But what I am most surprized at is, that my daugh- 
ter has sent only a general message, which gives me no 
light into the affair. Ah ! she would have done Better 
to have spared me diis anxiety, by informing me exact- 
ly what the business is. Mean time I conjecture, I di- 
vine, and I am much deceived if I am not right, some 
new family storm, some domestic hurricane has occa- 
sioned this message. Women who bring large portions 
to their husbands expect to make them wf ar the yoke ; 
these women, I say, are generally very bad, and, if the 
poor husband endeavours but ever so little to maintain 
his right of superiority, the house Vill be always fuU of 
noise : the husbands indeed often abuse their power, 
and then His they who are in the wrong. To render the 
conjugal state happy, 'tis necessary that the authodty of 
the husband ought to be exerted with prudence ; and 
the submission of the wife be bounded by reason. By- 
Jove ! it certainly is not for any trivial matter' that my 
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daughter has sent for me ; 'tis something of conse- 
quence: but, whatever it is, I shall know presently. 
Ha ! do I not see this couple before the door of their 
house ? The husband has a discontented air, his unea- 
^ess is painted in his countenance. How well have I 
guessed ! they are quarrelling. Ah ! I am seldom de- 
ceived. I must begin my interposition by first speaking 
to the wife. 

Wife. 
My dear fether. 

Old Man. 
How do you do, my daughter ? Am I welcome ? 
What good news have you for me ? But you look sad ; 
what is the cause ? wh/ does your husband look so an- 
grily on you ? You have certainly had a battle between 
you, at least with your tongues. Tell me truly, daughter, 
which of you two is most in fault, and merits most 
the paternal censure ? Tell me in few words all I ought 
to be acquainted with, either as judge or mediator. 

m/e. 

I must first assure you, my dear father, that I am 
guilty of no fiiult ; you may rely absolutely upon this 
testimony of my innocence, though given by myself; 
but at the same time, father, I declare to you that it is 
impossible for me to live any longer here ; I therefore 
conjure you to separate me fi-om tlu3 man, and take me 
home to you again. ' 

Gg 
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i ^, Otd Man. 

What's'tbis I hear ! Have you reasops sufficient to 
induce you to make me this demand ? > . xx 

fF'lfe. 
I am slighted, I am despised, .^ am obliged to 
bear the most cruel, the most shocking indignities. 

Old Man. 
Who is it that treats you so unworthily ? 

Wife. 
That man there, who promised you to love me and 
make me happy ; him who bears the name of husband to 
me ! and oh ! more wretched me, whose wife I too 
certainly am. 

Old Man. 
How often have I warned you, my daughter, to ex- 
ert all your prudence in avoiding quarrels, that neither 
your husband nor you might have any occasion to make 
me complaints ! 

rFife. 
But how can I obey you in this ? My father, you 
suppose the thing possible, but I swear to you solemnly 
it is not 

Old Man. 
Is it to me you address yourself? 
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Yes, if you will have the goodness to hear me. 

Old Man. 
Alas^i fcow many times have I recommended it to 
y<iu, daughter, to conform to the will of your husband ! 
You ought never to observe where he goes, or what he 
does, or endeavour to pry into his diversions or in- 
trigues. 

mjh. 

But he is in love with a professed courtezan, who 
lives in our neighbourhood. 

Old Man. 
Is he so ? Faith I like him the better for it ; and, 
to reward you for your diligence in discovering this in- 
trigue, I wiH do my best to forward it, and engage 
your spouse in new gallantries. 

fnjt. 

But alas» sir ! fais debaocbories wee not confined to 
women alone ; he drinks there to excess, and buries him- 
self in voluptuousness in thia infamous brothel. 

Old Man. 
What is k to you where he drinks ? How far will 
you carry your insolence I Why do you not forbid him 
to go atiMToad, or to invite any person to his table ? Do 
you expect that husbands will relinquish their authority, 
and take pleasure in serving their wives, and becoming 
slaves to their unreasonable wills? you might with 
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equal justice expect your husband to sit amongst your 
maids and spin. 

m/e. 

Alas, &ther ! you did not come, I find, to be my 
patron : my message has procured a good advocate for 
my husband. You are here, indeed, at my request^ 
but you plead only against me. 

Old Man. 
If your husband is faulty, I declare myself against 
him, and I shall condemn him more severely than I 
have done you ; from his advocate I shall become his 
accuser : but since I find that he supplies you with eve- 
ry thing you want, and maintains you in elegance and 
splendour, in my opinion, a woman of sense ought to 
be contented with these proofs of affection, and endea- 
vour to merit them by sweetness and complacency. 



Ah, father ! I have only told you the slightest of his 
faults. — Would you think it ? this kind husband opens 
my cabinets, takes away my clothes, my gold,my jeweb, 
to enrich and adorn a wanton. 

OldMan. 
Oh ! if he does so, he does very ill ; but on the other 
side, if this should be a falsehood, a calumny, you are 
guilty of a most enormous crime, in thus aspersing the 
innocence of your spouse. 
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mfe^ 

I can giv^ you an immediate proof of the truth of 
what I say : at this instant he has* a robe and bracelet c£ 
mine about him ; he had given them to his mistress ; 
but, finding I had discovered his baseness, he brought 
back his booty, apparently through shame and necessity. 

Old Man. 
I virill know f^om himself the bottom of this afiair; 
I will accost him, and give him audience in his turn, as 
a good and impartial judge is obliged to do. — ^Your ser- 
vant', son-in-iaw ; I would fain know the occasion of 
your uneasiness. You seem to be angry with your 
wife. What is the subject of your dispute, pray tell 
me? 

Menachmns. 
Good man, whoever you are, I take Jupiter and all 
the gods to witness 

Old Man. 
Upon what account ? why do you thus invoke the m-^ 
habitants of heaven ? 

\ Menachmus. 

I swear by Jupiter, and all his court, that I have not 
offered the least injury whatever to this woman here. 
She accuses me of no less than robbing her of a robe, 
and this supposed crime is so strongly impressed on her 
imagination, that she is ready to swear I am guilty of it. 
But I beseech you, sir, take notice of what I am going 
to say : if ever I was within the house of this lady, I 
wish I may become the most miserable of all mortals. 



^ri 
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Old. Man. 
What do you say, Menmchmus ? Are you ttiad ? 
Can dny thing be more extravagant than such a wish? 
You swear you have never been withun her house, and 
yet it is there that you dwdl : surely this is a very wild 
and ridiculous sally. 

Menachmus. 
And do you really say, sir, that I actually dwell in 
this house here ? 

Old Man. 
And do you, sir, dare to deny it ? 

Menachmus* 
Yes, by Hercules ! and I will maintain it. 

Wife. 
Then you will maintain a falsehood with the highest 
degree of impudence, unless you removed last night, 
and fixed your dwelling in some other place. 

Old Man. 
Come hither, daugl^r. Well, Menaechmus ! wlfet 
do you answer to that ? Have you really remov^ from 
hence ? 

Mendschmus. 
To go whither ? and upon what business ? 

OldMan, 
By Pollux ! I koow not. 
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Indeed, &ther, this man laughs at you* 

Old ^an. 
Paughter, be silent. Come, Menaechmus, be 
serious, I beseech you ; you have jested with us long 
enough. 

Menachmus. 
Prithee, White-head, what is your business with 
me ? from whence come you ? who are you ? what have 
I done- to you ? or what in conscience and honour has 
this woman to reproach me with, that she torments me 
in this manner ? 

mfe. 
How his colour changes ! how he trembles ! ob- 
serve his eyes, my fadier, how fierce and wild they 
look! 

' Mefuechtnus. 
These wise people will have it that I am mad : it is 
well, I will confirm them in that opinion ; I cannot make 
use of a better stratagem to free myself fi-om their tor- 
menting importunities. 

Old Man. 
Come hither, daughter, stand further from that man. 

Wife. 
How wild and fierce he looks ! He seems to be col- 
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lecting all his force to rush on us. Great gods 1 what 
shall we do ? ♦ 

Menachmus* 
Evo6, evoe, br(Mnie. Oh ! son of Jupiter! from what 
part of the forest dost^thou call me to the chace ? I hear 
thy voice, and would obey, but cannot get loose from 
this place ; a furious woman, like an enraged bitch, 
seizes me on the left side, and on the other an old man 
that stinks like a goat ; a man that made Jthe innocent 
perish by bearing false witness against them. 

Old Man. 
Perish thyself, thou abominable liar. 

Men^chmns. 
Ha ! I hear Apollo from the depth of his sanctuary ; 
he commands me to burn out the eyes of this wicked 
old man with two flaming flambeaux. 

fFife. 
Alas ! my father, we are lost ; he threatens to bum 
out our eye$. 

• Menachmus. 
Have I not cause to complain ? They will have it 
that I am mad ; yet certainly they themselves have lost 
the use of their reason, if ever they had any, which in- 
deed is much to be doubted. 

Old Man. 
Daughter, a word with you. 
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mfe. 

Wiiat 3haU we do, father, in this new distress ? 

OldMm. 
The best thing we can do, I believe, is to get some 
slaves to bind this madman, and then cany him into the 
house, where he may be confined before he commits 
greater disorders. 

Menackmus* 
Ha ! will you so ? Faith, I believe this will prove a 
scurvy jest after all ; if I do not extricate myself quickly 
out of dieir hands, they will certainly carry me into the 
house and make me a prisoner. Again I hear the voice 
of Apollo; he commafids me not to spare my nails, but 
to make a great havoc in the face of this old man, unless 
he goes away immediately to hang himself.— Yes, great 
divinity, you shall be obeyed, nor will I fail to exercise 
the vigour of my arms upon the face of the woman also. 

Old Man. , 

Fly, fly, my daughter, secure yourself in the house; 
I am afraid this madman will strike you. 

I go ; but oh ! my father, take care that he does not 
escape. Alas ! unhappy woman thai: I am, to see my 
husband in this miserable condition. 

Menachtnus. 
Good ! I have succeeded in sending the fury hence, 
I must no^also put to flight this old wretch, this long 
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beardy thisTithon, this sKiverijig body, this son of Cig- 
nus, with his white head. Great Apollo, you command 
me to bruise his sides, to break his bones, to crush his 
members, and that with the very same stick which he 
carries in his hand to support his tottering steps with. 

Old Man. 
Stay where you are, madman, advance no farther ; 
for, if you have the impudence to touch me, or only 
offer to approach me, you shall severely repent it. 

Menachmus. 
I will feithfuUy follow your orders, Apollo, my mas- 
ter and inspircr ; I will, take a saw with two edges, I 
will grind his bones, I will rip up his belly, and cut his 
entrails to pieces. 

Old Man. 
I must be upon my guard ; he keeps his eyes fixed 
upon me : he has a menacing air ; he will certainly 
rush upon my poor skeleton, and do me a mischief. 

Menachmus* 
How many orders you give me at one time, 
, divine Apollo ! what shall I do first ? Ha ! thou sayest I 
must take a set of untamed furious horses, and ascend 
a car to hunt this lion of Getulia, this stinking lion 
without teeth. 'Tis done ; I am already mounted on 
the car ; I press the seat ; one hand grasps the reins, 
the other holds aloft my weapon. Come on then, my 
brave, my valiant horses ; now show your swiftness, 
your vigour, and your courage ; make known your fire 
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by the rapidity of your course ; let your steps be 
winged with lightning ; let the earth resound with the 
thunder of your hoofs. 

Old Man. 
What ! do you threaten to tear me in pieces with 
your horses, and to drive your car over my body ? 

Menachmus. 
Again I feel the inspiring god ; he bids me spring 
upon that mati and murder him. Ha ! who is the pre- 
sumptuous wretch that dares to hold my horses, and 
stop my car ? whoever he be, he opposes the execution 
of your sentence, great god ! he cancels the decree of 
Apollo. ^ 

Old Man. 
Alas ! this is indeed a dreadful disease : immortal 
gods ! deign to have pity on us. How has this horri- ' 
ble accident happened to him ? My son-in-law was once 
wise and discreet, and, all of a sudden, his brain i^ 
distempered. This misfortune requires a speedy re- 
medy : I must make haste, arid get a physician imme- 
diately. 

SCENE III. 

Menachmus Sosicles. 

Men^chmus. 
So ! I am at last delivered from these pleasant peo- 
ple, who are determined to believe me mad ; and yet I 
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am very certain that I am perfectly well : but now thrt 
I am safe, now that I am delivered from my persecu- 
tors, what hinders me from making haste to my ship ? 
Gentlemen [/o the by-standers\j grant me one favour, 
if you please ; if the old man should return, I intreat 
yt all (and there is really a good number of you), 1 in- 
treat ye all, I say, not to tell him which way I have 
taken. ' ' - 

SCENE IV. 

Old Man. 
I have sat so long that my back aches with anxiously 
waiting till tlie doctor returned from visiting his pa- 
tients. At last, having finished his sick rounds, the 
hateful fellow comes home. He must be a man of emi- 
nent knowledge, of an almost supernatural . skill in his 
precession : he recounts, as two of his greatest exploits, 
tlie having set the thigh of Esculapius, and the arm of 
Apollo; two admirable cures, it must be confessed. 
Without the assistance of this wonderful operator, the 
god of medicine himself would have had occasion for 
crutches, and the glorious Apollo for an arm of silver. 
I really know not, at present, whetlier this man ought 
to be called a physician or a mechanic ; for, if he has 
cured two divinities, there cannot be a more glorious 
testimony of his skill, or a greater honour for his pro- 
fession ; but, if he has only refitted two broken statues, 
the exploit is not very extraordinary. Here he comes, 
a most grave and comely personage ! how majestically 
slow he walks ! he is indeed a very admirable man. 
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SCENE V. 

Pht/sieiany OH Man, 

You were speaking to me about the sickness of 
your son-in-law ; explain it to me now with more clear- 
ness ; let me know alt the symptoms. What is the 
disease that be is afflicted with? Is he tormented by 
phantoms, spectres, or hobgoblins ? Has he the dis- 
temper of the goddess Ceres upon him ? Conceal no- 
thing. Is he lethargic, hydropical, or consumptive ? 
'Tis necessary that the physician sh6uld be told every 
thing. 

Old Man. 
'Tis just ibt contrary, Mr. Doctor; for I desired 
you to come hidier, in order to be informed, by you, 
what distemper my son-in-law is afflicted with, and also 
with a hope of having him. restored to health by your 
assistance. 

Phtfsician^ 
Notliing is less diffioult, believe m^e, good man; 
your labour will not be in vain : I promise you, upon 
the Mth of a physician, that your son-in-law shall be 
cured from Ais day. 

OMMan. 
I would have him treated with all imaginable cane, 
and nothing spared which may contribute towards the 
re-establUhment of his health. 
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* 

Physician. 
Do not you trouble yourself; I will labour upon the 
patient with an indefatigable application ; I will fatigue 
myself so much with my endeavours to restore him, 
that I will sigh six hundred times a day through weari- 
ness/ 

Old Man. 
Hold ! sir, there is your patient coming towards us. 

Physician. 
Softly ! let us observe him ; let us see a little what 

he .will do. 

SCENE VI. 

Menachmus of Epidamnum^ the Old Man^ his father- 
in-law^ and the Physician. 

Menachmw. 
By Pollux ! I certdMy rose to-day under a malig- 
nant influence ; a miserable day has it been to me ! 
This rascally parasite has discovered all my secrets ; 
this rogue, this monster of ingratitude, has, in a mo- 
ment, plunged me into infamy and fear ; he, who was 
my Ulysses, to whom I entrusted all my designs ; the 
guide and executioner of all my schemes ; he has be- 
trayed his Agamemnon, and, by his perfidy, drawn me 
* out of a most sweet and happy situation. If I live I 
will take away his life. But I talk like a fool : is it not 
from my benevolence that he holds his life ? is he not 
supported by my wealth ? Would he not have perished. 
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a hundred times, by hunger but for me ? 'Tis thus then 
that I will take away his life : I will deprive him of my 
assistance. As for Erotia, she maintains very well the 
honour of her character ; she does nothing unworthy 
her honest profession : I intreated her to return me the 
robe, that I might pacify my wife with it : mark her 
extreme cunning, and the lie she invented immediately 
to keep it She swears to me, that she gave it me 
some hours ago. Is it possible to carry impudence &r- 
ther than this ? Alas ! it must be confessed I am ex- 
tremely miserable. 

Old Man. 
Do you hear what he says ? 

Physician. 
He, deplores his unhappiness. 

Old Man. 
Be so good as to accost him. 

Physician. 
Mr. Mensechmus, your servant. Pray, why do 
you stretch yourself thus? you are not sensible of the 
hurt it does you. This extension of your arms in- 
creases the violence of your distemper. 

Memechmus. 
What does this quack mean ? Go hang thyself with 
thy doctorial visions. 
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Physician. 
Do you fieel any thing ? 

M^icchmus. 
Why should I not feel ? I have all my live senses, 

Phyndan* 
It will coat more tlwi an acre of hellebore to cure 
this head ; but let's try him $^n« Well,, sir, v4iat 
good news can you tell us ? 

Menachmm* \ 

Wliat would you have me to tell you ? 

Physician. 
Answer precisely to the question I ask you : is the 
wine you commonly drink D^fee or red ? 

Mmachmus. 
May the furies cany thee away with thy imperti- 
nent curiosity ! 

Physicum. 
By Hercules ! his madness begins to seise him ; he 
grows wild. 

Menachmus. 
Why do you not aak me whether the bread I gene- 
rally eat is purple, red, or ydlow ; or inquire if the birds 
which are served up to my table have 3e^«s, or the fisdi 
wings? 
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o on Man. 

Good gods! what extravagances he utters! Do 
you not mark tfim, doctor? Haste then and make him 
swallow some salutary potion before his dbtemper in- 
creases, and he becomes quite furious. 

f . . -. r . .. . ' . 

V ' * *^ ■'■■'" Physician. 
* Hav^ patience J- be silent; I want to interrogate 
him a litde longer. 

Old Man. 
AJ; ay V according to the laudable customs of your 
art, you murder the poor patients widi the gravity of 
your nonsensical speeches. 

Physician. 
Tell me, do not you feel your eyes grow hard ? 

Menachmtis. 
Do you take me for a grasshopper ? 

Physician. 
Don't you perceive that your bowels make a great 
noise ? 

Menachmtis. 
When my belly is full, my bowels are very peace- 
able, and sleep profoundly ; but, when I am hungry, 
they growl horribly. 

Physician. 
This answer is wide from the purpose ; it denotes a 
I i 
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distempered brain. When ycm are in bed, do you sleep 
eltfily? Aie not your rimnbera unquiet and inter- 
nipted? Do you generally isleep till day ? 

Menackmtu. 
I always sleep well but when my mind is disturbed 
by the fear of some iB^portuuate creditor. But may 
Jupit^ and all tbe f o49 confouiid %e» tbou etf rnal 
questioner ! when wilt thou have dotie,?. ; ,. . 

Phfsician. 
Oh ! oh } our man begins to grow furious : these , 
words alone ou^ht to be sufficient tp m;ike you be on 
your guard. 

OUMm. 
You are mistaken ; he is calmer at pi:esent, and less 
abusive, than he has been since his senses were first dis- 
ordered : it is not lon^ since he called his wife an en- 
raged bitch. 

Menachmus. 
By your leave, pray, when did I use such a wcwd? 

Old Man. 
I say you are mad, my friend, quite mad, and fit for 

cliains. 

Menachmm. 
How ! mad ! am I mad ? 

Old Man. 
Yes, you ! Have you not threatened to crush me 
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under the wheels of your ohiAiot ? Had I not heard 
^our extrkvagmies with my owh ears, I would oot thus 
fr^y have cAUed you toiadk 

Menachmus* 
And, with the same certehlty, I know that you 
have stolen the sacred crown Of Jupiler, and that, for 
this horrible sacrilege, you was thrown into prison; 
from whence you are now takeft out to be hanged. I 
know «lso diat you have stabbed your father, and sold 
your mother for a slave^ WeU| &ther-in>.law, do | 
speak now like a man in my senses ? Is it not fit to 
answer calumny with calumny, and false imputations 
with others as false, and more atrocious ? 

Doctor, I conjure you, \o^ no time ; what ydu are 
to do, do quickly* See yott not bow he is trans^ 
ported ? 

The best thing you can do is to send the patient to 
my house* 

OU Man. 
Is this your opinion ? 

.PhyEicum. 
Certainly : he will then be wholly under my cWe, 
and I may treat his distemper my own Way. 

Old Man. 
Do what you thiiik most proper to be done. . 
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Physician. 
Come, Mr. Menttchmus, come along mth me ; I 
will regale you well: for these twenty days to come, 
you shall drink nothing but hellebore : is not that fine ? 

Menachmus. 
Rascal ! I will cut thy throat. 

Physician. 
Come, venerable &ther, let us go and get some pe^ 
pie to carry him to my house. 

Old Man. 
How many are necessaiy ? ' 

Physician. 
His distemper is so violent at present, that no fewer 
than four lusty strong fellows will be necessaiy to carry 
him away. 

Old Man. 
They shall be here in a moment : mean time, good 
Mr. Esculapius, watch your patient carefully; don*t 
let him escape. 

Physician. 
I watch him! excuse me, sir, I have very urgent 
business ; nay, you know I am obliged to go home, 
and give the necessary orders for his reception. Go, 
go, send the slaves hither, and let them bring him to 
my house immediately. 
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Old Man. 
He shall be there as soon as you. 

Physician, 
ril be gone then. 

Old Man. 
Adieu. 

SCENE Vil. 

Meriachmus ofEpidamnum alone. 

So they are gone, my father-in-law and the physi- 
cian, and I am at last delivered from their hands. Great 
Jupiter ! what adventure is to follow those which h^ve 
happened to me this day? They declare publicly here 
that I am mad ; it passes for certain ; so there is the 
reputation and honour of my poor brain dead and bu- 
ried. But how can this be ? for I am very sure thaf, 
since my first entrance into, life, I have never been 
seized with any symptoms of this distemper. Is this 
black suspicion owing to malice or mistake? 'Tis 
strange ! 'tis unaccountable ! surely I am not mad* I 
neither insult, quarrel with, nor strike any persons that 
come in my way ; my mind is calm, my thoughts are 
reasonable ; my behaviour is not different from other 
people : when I speak to them, they reply ; when they 
speak to me, I answer them again, and with as much 
judgment as ever I did before. »Tis not I, then, that 
am mad, but those who reproach me with madness have 
their own brains cracked: people that labour under 
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such disorders suspect others^ to be what they are them- 
selves. 

But this is not all that afflicts me ; for how shall I 
dispose of myself at present ? to which side shall I 
turn i 1 dare not attempt to get into my own hous^ ; for 
my lamb of a wife will refuse me entrance, and from my 
mistress nothing is to be expected : her door is shut 
against me ; no one will venture to introduce me, we 
are upon such bad terms with each other. I have no 
other resource but to wait here for the sq>proach of 
night ; my wife, perhaps, may be then seized with 
compassion, and will permit me to take part of her bed. 

SCENE VIIL 

Messenion. 

The merit of a good slave consists in taking^great 
care of his master's substance, in laying it out wisely, 
in being attentive to his interests ; in short, a good slave 
should, in his master's absence, manage his money in 
the same ms^nner as if he was present, or rather with 
more circumspection. 

A wise domestic will always consider his shoulders 
more than his mouth ; he will think it more necessary 
to provide for the ease of his legs than for the filling his 
belly, and have the reward he expects from his master 
continually before his eyes. But what is the reward 
that a wicked idle slave has reason to hope for? in 
what coin is he paid ? Why, with "heavy stripes, fetters, 
grinding in mills, cruel fatigues, ravenous hunger, and 
perishing cold ; these are the natural consequences of 
disobedience and guilt* 
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A^ for mi, I am a ^clared enemy to all the^ 
tilings; there is not one of them convenienty not one 
Aat auits my taste, or docs not put me into a horrible 
fisar; ^ for thb rei^on that I am firmly resolved 
to be good for something, and aiw^s prefer good ser*- 
vice to bad. I am nol moved by harsh language, or 
reproaches, however undeserved ; for, after all, they are 
only words, and words strike noting but the air; but, 
as for blows, your humble servant ; I am not for them ; 
I hate them mortally ; the impression they make is a 
little too strong. 

I must confess, also, that I eat much more willingly 
wbat the labours of others &u|qply me^ with than my own: 
bread, made with flour of my- gnnding would taste 
Veiy bitter; but it goes down very pleiEisandy when 
Vione by the fatigues of .my comrades. Therefore I am 
always ready to obey my master's commands; I exe*' 
cute his orders punctually, I serve him with diligence 
and alacrity^ and I find myself in a very happy situation, 
with these my servile maidms. 

Those slaves who, because of their good behaviour, 
have nothing to fear^ and yet are naturally timid ; those 
slaves, I say, are generally most useful to their masters : 
on the contrary, those who are bold, determined, and 
arrogant, are the greatest tremt^rs in the world, when, 
by their faults, they have drawn the indignation of their 
masters upon them« 

Thanks to the gods^ I have no reason to be afraid ; my 
master will in a litde time reward me for my faithful ser. 
vice ; in the mean time, this is my governiiig principle, 
to do always what is xnost for the ease of my back. 

After having secured my master's servants and bag- 
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gage in the inn, as he comimnded me, I came back to 
wait his orders ; 'tis fit I knock at the do^r^ tb^t he 
may be informed that I am here.. Oh! Aatliaayliie 
so happy as to see him come out safe and isound from 
this damned house I. biat I fear I am come too late, and 
that it will be after de^th the pfaysioian^ 

SCENE IX. 

The Olid Mauj Menachmus of Eptdamny^m^. SlaveSf 
Messenion. 

Old Man ftothe'sksves^J. « ^ 

. I conjure you, by the gods, and by men I not to ne- 
glect any oi my ord^s. Carryiihim* immedialttlyf to the 
physician's house; I have^ compiandcd you lo doit; 
and I now repeat. my command. Obey then as ydd 
ou^t, unless your baoks^and your thighs^re of litde 
consideration to you. Do not be frighted from your 
duty by his menaces* Well, why do you stand still ? 
why fix yourselves like statues iaone posture ? is it thus 
you obey my orders ? You ought already to have laid 
him across your shoulders ; make haste, I will go before 
you to the physician's; 

Menachmus. 
I am umlpne * what can this mean? Rascals! why 
do you fell upon me ? what do you want ? why do you 
surround me thus, voracious birds of prey ? whither do 
you want to convey me ? — ^Ah ! I am ruined ! — ^Help, 
dear fellow citizens of Epidamnum. I implore, your 
relief; hasten to my assistance, and delivo* me from 
these blood'hounds. 
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Messenion. 
Immortal gods, what do I see ! Oh, misery ! my 
master, my good master, treated with the vilest indig- 
nity ; by aQ the furies ! they want to carry him away by 
force. 

Menachmus. 
Ah ! what brave man wilL have courage enough to 
embrace my interests, and undertake my defence? 

Messenion. 
' I will, my dear master ; I will defend you while I 
liave one drop of blood remaining. O wicked attempt ! 
O execrable villany ! Ye citizens of Epidamnum, will 
ye suffer an honest free stranger to be treated like a slave 
and a criminal in the midst of your streets ? and in a city 
that is at peace with all the world ? Can any thing dis- 
honour you more ? Begone, ye ministers of perfidy and 
violence, and release the innocent, whom ye oppress. 

Menachmus. 
Generous unknown ! whoever you are, I earnestly 
implore your assistance ; do not let me suffer so cruel 
and so public an affront. 

, . Messenion. 

Yies, sir, I will assist you ; my arm and my life are 
at your service ; I will not suffer you to be injured ; if 
one of us mtist perish, it is just that I should be the 
person. Courage then, master ; strike out, I beseech 
you, the eye of this rogue, that holds you by the neck ; 
as for me, I will deal my blows plentifully amongst these 

Kk 
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Other gentlemen here. By Hercules ! villains, you 
shall rfepent your havihg Undertaken this task to-day. 
Once riiore, rascdls, will yoii leave thy master at liberty t 

Menachmus. 
By Pluto ! I have got this rogue's eye in my hand. 

Messenion. 
Good ! very good I he has something to remember 
you by. Off, off, ye robbers, murderers, villains ! 

Slaves. 
Mercy ! for the love of the great Hercules, mrirfey. 

Messenion. 
Leave this gendeman, then. 

Menachmus. 
Strike ! strike ! have no compassion on them who 
had the insolence to seize me. 

Messenhn. 
If you would have me spare you, fly, leave this place, 
begone this instant ; and may the gods punish ye, vil- 
lains, as ye deserve ! How ! what makes you ^ag behind 
your fellows ? there, , take that for being the hindmost. 
By Hercules! a good Mow; thy face is in admirable 
order ; and now I am satisfied^ my work is done. Faith, 
sir, I came in good time, you began to want niy as- 
sistance. 
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Mmachmus. 
May the gods be favourable to thee always, generous 
stranger ! for it is certaioi without thy assistance, this 
day had been fatal to me ; I should not have lived till 
sunset 

M^ssenian. 
Then, sir, I may hope you will reward my service 
jwith that good which exceeds every other, liberty. 

Menachmus. 
Must I make thee free, friend ? 

Meisenion. . . 
Yes, certainly, you, my master, since you acknow- 
ledge I have saved your life. 

Menachmm. 
Is it me you call master ? you are deceived, and take 
me for some other person. 

Messenion. 
^4Iow can I be deceived ? how can I take you for 
another person ? I do not understand you, sir. 

Menachmus. 
I swear, by the father of the gods, I am not your 
master. 

Messenion. 
Good sir, do not talk in this manner. 



4 
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Metu^chmta. 
I tell you I am not your master ; I never had a slave 
capable of doing what you have done foP me. 

Messenion. 
If you will not acknowledge me for your slave, give 
me liberty to go where I please. 

Menachmus. 
By Hercules ! I will enfranchise thee as &r as it is 
in my power ; be free, my friend, and go where thou 
wilt. 

Messenion. 
Do you command me to do so, sir ? 

Menachmus. 
Yes, by Hercules ! I command thee by all the au- 
thority I have over thee. 

Messenion. 
Oh ! my good, my worthy master, I will serve you 
still, faithfully, in the character of your new freed man. 

^ A Slave J companion of Messenion. 
I congratulate you, Messenion, upon the liberty you 
have acquired. 

Messenion. 
By Hercules, my friend, I do not in the least doubt 
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bat that your congratulation is sincere. But, sir, I 
must entreat you will grant me one favour, and that is, 
that ytm will continue to command me any thing for 
your service, with the same authority as when I was 
your slave. I will stay with you, and when you return 
home, I will follow you. 

MenachmtiSm 
No, that must not be. 

Messenion. 
I will go immediately to the inn, and bring the bag- 
gage and money : your purse is sealed and put into your 
portmanteau ; I will deliver it into your hands. 

Menachmus. 
Do so ; thou art a brave fellow. 

Messenion. 
I will give you back the purse in the same condition 
as when you confided it to my care. Have a little pat 
tience, and wait for me here. 

Menachmtis. 
What am I to think of all this ? What wonderful ac- 
cidents have happened to me this day ! Some will not 
acknowledge m^, but impudently maintain that I am 
what I am not, and from thence take occasion to shut 
me out of my house ; others pretend, notwithstanding 
all my assurances to the contrary, that I am their master. 
The man who Iras just left me would engage himself to 
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all the furies in hell, that he is my slave, and therefore I 
must give him freedom ; the madman has promised mf 
a purse full of money; if he keeps his word J ^U verj 
cheerfully take leave of him, I will throw the reins over 
his neck, and suffer him to go where he pleases ; for, to 
be plain, I shall be afraid that when he is re^ored to his 
senses he will remember the money he has given me, 
and demand it back again, perhaps, with interest too. 
My father-in-law and the physician treat me like a mad- 
man : from whence can it proceed ? I am wrapt in won- 
der at it. — ^Let itie consider ; .am I awake, or is all this 
a vision ?— rNo, it is but too certain. What then shall 
I do ? After so many storms, I believe I cannot do better 
than to go to this courtezan, and by prayers and flatteries 
prevail upon her to give me back the robe ; if I should 
have the good luck to succeed with this woman, who, 
like all the rest of her trade, is true to her own interest, 
I will carry it home immediately, and do not doubt but 
with such a passport I shall gain admittance, and restore 
peace again to my family. 

SCENE X. 

Menachmus Sosicles^ Messenion. 

Menachmus* 
Hast thou the impudence to persist in saying thou 
hast seen and spoke to me a few minutes ago ? Was 
there ever a more infamous falsehood ? I indeed com- 
manded thee to come and fetch me, or at least to meet 
me here, neither of which thou didst : thou wert taken 
up, I suppose, with some more agreeable business. 
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Messenton. 
Is it possible, sir, that you can speak so contrary to 
your own knowledge ? Certainly you mean to divert 
yourself, for you cannot have forgot the service 1 did 
you just now. Did I not deliver you from four great 
mastiffs, who were carrying you away by force ? You 
stormed, you cmd aloud for succ6ilr, lind called both 
gods and men to witness the horrible violence tliat you 
fullered ; 'in vain you struggled to free yourself from 
their arms, 1 wks destined to be your deliverer ; finding 
you in this danger, I ran, I flew to your assistance, I 
fell furiously upon your ravishers, and by a shower of 
dreadful blows I forced them to fly : thus 1 again made 
you master of yourself, and restored you to liberty. 
*rhis Action, which stiowed my arderit zeal for your 
safety, moved your heart ; you thought, and with rea- 
son, that you could not reward so important a service 
with less than liberty^ therefore you made me free, 

MetKechnitiS. 
How ! have I made you free ? have I permittfed you 
to go where you please ? 

Messtnion. 
There is nothing more certain. 

Menisechmm. 
And I protest that it has been Long tny resolution, 
rather to sell myself for a slave, than give you freedom. 
How will you reconcile these contradictions ? 
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SCENE XL 

Mmaehmm tf Epidamnumj Menachmus Sosicles, 
Messenion. 

Menachmus of Epidarnnum^ speaking as ht comes 
out ofErotia^s house. 
By Hercules ! though you should swear by all that 
is most dear to you, that I have carried away the robe 
and the bracdet, it would nevertheless be febe. You 
are all viUanous liars. 

Messeniony 
Oh ! heaven, oh ! ye immortal gods ! what do I 
behold? 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
What is it you see ? 

Messemon. 
Your living mirror, sir. 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
What dost thou mean by that? 

Messenion. 
Your other self; never was there so perfect a re.^ ^ 
semblance. 

Menachmus. 
By Pollux ! if the idea I have of my own figure be 
true, this man is not different fix>m myselL 
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... MenachmmofEpidamnum. m 

Well met agmn^ young man; whoever thou art, I 
shall look upon thee as my deliverer. 

Messenion* 
I conjure you, sir, by the great Hercules ! tell me 
your name. 

Menachmus ofEpidamnutnm 
My name is Menaechmus. 

Menaehmus Sosicles. 
By the temple of Pollux ! that is my name also. 

• Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
I am of Syracuse, in Sicily. 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
There I was also bom, and in that city am I setv. 
ded. 

Menachmus ofEpidamnum* 
What is it you say ? 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
Nothing but truth. 

Messenion. 
That I can witness, for I ought to know this gende- 
i^an well, since I am one of his slaves. Ay, this is 
my master, but, in good faith, I have taken you for him, 

X.1 
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ind firmly believ^ I belonged to you/ This mistake 
has be^ the cause of my giving my mast^ offekic^^ and 
letting some imprudent and disrespectful words escape 
me, for which 1 most humbly ask your pardon, master* 
[To Mena^hmus ofEpidanmum. 

Meruechmus Sosicles. 
Sure thou art mad ! hast thou forgot that this day 
you landed with me at £pidamnum f 

Messetiion. 
Very true> sir— *— yes, without doubt *tis you that 
are my master \ and as for you, young gentleman with 
the deceitful appearance, you must seek another slave. 
I must bid you adieu, my new master, for I insist upon 
it) that this is the true Mensechmus. 

Men^chmus ofEpidamnum^ 
And I insist upon it^ that 'tis I who am Menasch- 
mus. 

Meneechmus Sosicles. 
What farce are we playing here ? You are Me* 
nsechmus, you say ? 

Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
Yes, I say I am Menaechmus, the son of Moschus, 
a citizen of Syracuse. 

Meriitchmus Sostclesm 
How ! are you the son of my father ? 
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Not that! ktipw of, yoqng m^m I aiW the son of 
my own father, and, m naming him, I had no design of 
claiming yours. 

Messmion. 
Immdrt^ gods! ^ceompUsh, I beseech yoii, my 
hope ; ^though it be sdmost a^inst ho^ itself, yet di ( 
may it please you to confit^m my conjecture. These 
iWQ^ If r am not deqeiveid, are the twin brothers of Sy* 
racuseui I taust ponsuk with my master, Mn M)K» 
niiclmius*. . ' 

What wouldst thou ? 

Messenhm. 
I.speok biit to one af a time : answer me, which lof 
you tfwo have wondered a Long Ume with tt^!^ on the 
aeaf 

Menachmu$ ef Epidamnum. 
Not I. 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
Noy certainly, for it was me. 

Messenion. 
Then 'tis with you I wo^ld speak. Be so good to 
come a^e with me. 
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Menachmm Sosiele^ 
Well, what hast thou t6 say to me nchv ? 

Messenion% 
One of these two things must certainly be true t 
either this man is an impostor and a cheat, or he is your 
twin brother : for my part, I must confess, the more I 
examine him, the mxx^ I ^m lost in asjtonishment ; I 
never, in my whole life, beheld a man who so perfectly 
resembled another as he does. you ; believe md, sir, fer 
of this I am a better judge tham you^ one drop of -water 
is not more like another ; besides, he says he is of the 
same city and country as you are ; therefore, if you 
think proper, we will interrogate him on some facts. 

Menachmus Sosicles. 

By Hercules ! thy advice is good, and I am much 

^obliged to thee ; go on, I conjure thee, in the i]|ame of 

the gods ! to clear up tjhis affair ; and, if thou provest 

him to be my brother, I will reward thee with libeirty... 

I am in great hopes of being able to givd yok this 
satisfaction : my heart whispers success to me. 

Menaehmtis' Sosicle^4 ' ii-^i -t ' 
I will patientiy wait the event. 

. Messem^TK 

Well, sir, you who would make us:b(^eye you. to 
be Menaechmus, will you maintain it ? 
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(^ Yesj a»d<l williBsijiffficith^ng but rvrhat :]s'true« / 

'.'.If 
Messenian. 
'Tis certain that my hiiaatetfs name is Menaschmus. 
You say you are of Syracuse in Sicily ; in that city was 
he bom. . Moschus, you tell us, was your fether ; so 
was he my ma8ler^;>^ Vj$^\fou wHling'tb ^ve me your 
assbtance in clearing up^^is /tnatter^ ta>the;satnfection 
sf you both ? 

^^ Menachmus of E^dam/iumr^yi h ' 

h'^ Well dost thou deserve that I should comply with 

all thy demands, and, -^although Iain free, yet will I 
blindly obey thee, as if thoui hodst boug^fme ^ thy 
slave. 

^^' , . ' ... ./. Messfintoui ) ) ./ 

I. do not doubt but that you will be found to be the 
J' twin brothers of Syracuse, born in one day, of the 

same &ther and mother. 

' Menachmus of Epidamnupf^\ 

,Your words surprise me ! you fill me with aston- 
ishment and joy. Mijr the gp49 grant that you may 
be able to prove this clearly to me J 

Messenim. 
Well, then, stand by each other, and both of you 
answer precisely to the questions I shall ask yom. 
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•Mciutckfnus <ff MfmcttitnuM* 
Ask what you please, I prooiise to answer you 
truly. 

Mesgenion* , ! 
Are you called Menaechmus ? 

Mensechmui qf JBpidamman. 
^Tis my true and only name. 

Messeman. 
And yours ako^ sir. 

Menachmui Sosides* 
Nothing b more certain. 

Messenion. 
You declare yourself the scm of Moschus, who, 
when alive, was a good and honest citizen of Syra- 
cuse? 

Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
I repeat that declaration. 

Menachmus Sasicles, 
The same Mensechmus was my fiither also. 

Messeniott. 
You are then a Syracusan ? 

Menachmus qf Epidamnum^ 
Certainly. 
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Messenim. 
And jrou also, my master? 

Menachmus Sosiclesj 
Yes, thou knowest it. 

Mes$emm* 
Hitherto all goes right ; your answers agree per- 
fectly well : but, tot a greater confirmation, I beseech 
you, sir, the citizen of Epidamnum, that you will be 
pleased to tell us what you remember, at the greatest 
distance of time. 

* Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
I remember that my father took me with him to 
Tarentum, whither he went to trade. At our arrival 
we stood to behold some games that were celebrating, ^^ 
and I lost my father in the crowd. I wandered about, 
and at last fell into the hands of a rich citizen of this 
place, who stole me away, and brought me here to £pi« 
damnum. 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
Supreme and all-powerful Jupiter ! bless me, and 
crown thy work. 

MeSHmon,^ 
Have patience, master ; do not interrupt me. How 
old were you when your &ther took you with him to 
Tarentum? 
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Menaehmus of Epidamnum. 
Seven years ; I remember 1 was then getting new 
teeth. After this adventure happened to me, I never 
more saw my fether. \ 

Me^enum. 
How many brothers were of you in the fiimily ? 

Menachmus qf Epidamnum. 
We were but two, as I remember. 

Messenton. 
Which of you was the eldest ? 

Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
I think we were of the same age. 

Messemon* 
How can that be ? 

Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
'Tis not difficult to guess ; we were twins. 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
The gods at last are favourable ! 

Messenion. 
I assmie you, sir, if you interrupt me again, I'wSl 
not ask him any more questions, I will be silent. 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
I had much rather be silent myself. 
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Messenion. 
There yet remains one difficulty, which I am afraid 
will not be easy to get over. How happens it that your 
brother and you have the same name ? 

Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
I don't know that we have : as for myself, I am called 
Mensechmus, and I was always called so; but my bro- 
ther had another name, which if I remember right was 
Sosicles. 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
Ah ! 'tis too much ; one half of these proofs had 
been sufficient to convince me. I cannot any longer 
contain my fraternal tenderness, I must embrace him : 
my dear brother! my twin brother! I, I am Sosi- 
cles. 

Menachmus of Epidamnum. .. 
But why are you called Menaschmus? 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
When the family was informed that our father was 
dead, and that you were lost, our grandfather, who al- 
ways loved you more than me, suppressed my name, 
and gave me yours. 

Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
I believe all you tell me. One little scruple re- 
mains, which I beg you to remove. 

M m 
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Mefutehmus Sosides* 
Most willingly ; speak! 

Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
What was our mother's name ? 

Men^chmus Sosicles. 
Theusimarcha. 

Menachmm of Epidamnum. 
The same ! Come to my arms, my dear brother, 
whom, for so many years, I have not seen, and whom 
I^ never thought to have seen again ! how happy has 
this unexpected meeting made me ! 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
And oh ! how has it blest me ! me, my dear bro- 
ther, who have sou^tthee so long a time with incredi- 
ble labour and fatigues ; but now they are all overpaid. 

Messeniorin' 
Now, master, the behaviour of the courtezan is ex- 
plained ; she called you by your name, and invited you 
to dinner, believing you to be your brother. 

Menachmus of Epidamnum. 
By the temple of Pollux ! I had ordered her to 
prepare a repast, and intended to dine with her ; nay, I 
gave her a robe, which I stole to-day from my wife. 

Menachmus Sosicles* 
Is not this the robe you speak of, brother ? 
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Menaehmus ofEpidanmum. 
By what chance did it come into your possession ? 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
The woman who lives in that house invited me to 
dine with her; she assured me that I had given her 
thisr habit. I was very well entertained, eat and drank 
plentifully, and, to complete my good fortune, brought 
the robe away with me. 

MenachmusofMpidamnum. * 
'^By the temple of Pollux ! I am rejoiced that you 
fared so well upon my account; this creature, when 
she invited you in, certainly mistook you for me. 

Messenion. 
Well, the affair is now finished, I have fulfilled my 
engagement ; 'tis now your turn, sir, to perform yoiir 
promise, by giving me my liberty. 

Menaehnms qf Epidamnum. 
His demand is too just and reasonable to be refused ; 
come, brother, make him free for my sake. 

Menachmus Sosicles* 
You are in the right, my brother, to believe that 
your mediation must be dear to me. Well, Messenion, 
to comply with my promise, and more especially to 
gratify my other self, I make you free from this in« 
stant. 
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Men^ehmus qfjEpidamnum. 
I sincerely congratulate thee, Messenion, on thj; li- 
berty. 

Messenian. 
May the gift, be made me under happier auspices 
than it was before, that my liberty may be as durable 
as my life ! 

Menachmus Sosicles. 
Since we have thus happily met, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, I entfeat.you, brother, to quit Eipid^nmum, 
and let us return together to our dear country. 

Menachmus ofEpidamnum. 
I will do whatever you please from hence-forward. 
I hope our inclinations will be as like as our persons. 
All my possessions here shall be sold; in the mean 
time let me make you known to my friends, and find 
out, if possible, some means of distinguishing us from 
each other. Come, walk into my house. 

Menachmm Sosicles* 
With all my heart ; I'll follow you everywhere. 

Messenion. 
Stay, gentlemen, I have a favour to beg of you ; be 
so kind as to prefer the office of public crier on this oc- 
casion upon me. 

Menachmus Sosiclesi 
'Tis granted. 
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Messenion. 
If you please then I will begin from this time to pub- 
lish th^ sale. On what day shall I fix it ? 

Memechmus of Epidamnwn. 
The seventh. 

' .Messenion. ' ^ — ^ • 

On the seventh day from this in the morning will be 
sold all the goods, moveable tod imhioveable, of Mr. 
Mensechmus, his'estiates, slaves; slnd household furni- 
ture, for ready 'mcmfey only ; and^ if a purchaser can be 
found for her, hk i^ill alio sell his Wifel '^ Thei whole 
wiir certainly amount to no less tb*i tWty liiindr^ 
thousand crowns'.^ Awi how fcfreitblt*^ fa^ 

vour us with your applause. * . '^^i'-| ^ ^ ». ^ 



REMARKS 



ON 



THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

THE Menschmi of Plautup^ which, it is generally 
albwcd, has furnished Shakspeare with the great variety 
of incident contained in the Cc^nedy of Errprs, was 
translated into the French language \fy GueudiviHe, and 
published at Parj/Sy in the year 15§0» It was also ren* 
dered into English by William rW^rner, in 1595. Ma- 
lone thinks the Comedy of Errors was written in 1593. 
If this supposition be correct, Shakspeare must have 
consulted Gueudiville's translation, as Warner's was not 
published until two years after the play is supposed to 
have been written. I suspect, however, that Shakspeare's 
play was written subsequent to Warner's translation, 
and that the tide was suggested by the last line of the 
version of the acrostical argument: 

" Two twinne borne sonnes a Sicill merchant had, 
Menechmus one, and Sosicles the other : 

The first his father lost, a little lad ; 
The grandsire namde the latter like his brother; 

This (growne a man) long travell took to seeke 
His brather, and to Epidamnum came, 

Where th' other dwelt inricht, and him so like 
That citizens there take him for the same ; 

Father, wife, neighbours, each mistaking either, 
Much pleasant error ere they meet logether/V 
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In the Comedy of Errors,.the duke of £{^esu8 meets 
£geon as he is led to prison, and demands the reason 
why he left his native country, and came to Ephesus. 
This question of the duke arises from a law, which was 
ordained at Ephesus and Syracuse, that if any merchant 
of the one city was seen to traffic in the other, his goods 
should be confiscate, and he suffer death, ^geon, in 
reply to the duke, relates to him at large the adventures 
of his family, which is intended by Shakspeare as a pre- 
lude to the Comedy of Errors, and is the same which is 
contained in the prologue preceding the Menaechmi of 
Plautus. To trace the imitation, it will be necessary to 
transcribe the scene. 



JEgeon, In Syracusa was I born ; and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me, 
And by nie too, had not our hap been bad. 
With. her I liv'd in joy; our wealth increased, 
By prosperous voyages I often made 
To Epidamnum ; till my factor's death ; 
And he, great store of goods at random leaving, 
Drew me^from kind embracements of my spouse; 
From whom my absence wa^ not six months old^ 
Before herself (almost at fainting under 
The pleasing punishment that women bear) 
Had made provision for her following me, 
And soon and safe arrived where I was. 
There she had not been long, but she became 
A joyful mother of two goodly sons ; 
And, which was strange, the one so like the other, 
As could not be distinguished but by names. 
That very hour, and in the self-same inn, 
A poor mean woman was delivered 
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Of such a bitfthen, male^twiiis botii. alike ;. 
Tfiose (fpr their parents were exceeding poor) 
I bought) and brought up to attend my sons* 
My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys. 
Made daily motions for our home return : 
Unwilling I agreed, alas ! too soon ! 
We came aboard. 

A league from Epidamnum had we sailed, 
Before the always-wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragic instance of our harm ; 
But longer did we not retain much hope : 
For what obscured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death ; 
Which though myself would gladly have embrac'd. 
Yet the incessant weeping of my wife, 
Weeping before for what she saw must come, 
And piteous plainings of the pretty babes 
That moum'd for fashion, ignorant what to fear, 
Forc'd me to seek delays for them and me; 
And this it was (for other means were none): 
The sailors sought for safety by our boat. 
And left the ship then sinking-ripe to us ; 
My wife, more careful for the elder born, 
Had fasten'd him unto a small spare mast, 
Such as seafaring men provide for storms ; 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilst I had been like heedful of the other. 
The children thus dispos'd, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fix'd, 
Fasten'd ourselves at the end of either mast, 
And floating straight, obedient to the stream, 
Were carry'd towards Corinth, as we thought 
At length the sun, gazing upon the earth, 
Dispers'd those vapours that offended us ; 
And, by the benefit of his wish'd light, 
The seas wax'd calm, and we discover'd 
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Two ships from far making amain to us ; , 

Of Corinth that, of Epidauris this; 

But ere they came -Oh ! let me say no more ; f 

Gather the sequel by what went before. * 

Duke. Nay, forward, old man, do not break off so. 
For we may pity, tho' not pardon thee. 

Mgeon, Oh ! had the gods done so, I had not now 
Worthily term'd them merciless to us ; 
For, ere the ships could meet by twice five league$, 
We were encountered by a mighty rock; 
Which being violently borne upon. 
Our helpless ship was splitted in the midst : 
So that in this unjust divorce of us, 
Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to sorrow for. 
Her part, poor soul ! seeming as burden'd 
With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe, 
Was carry*d with more speed before the wind, 
And in our sight they three were taken up 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 
At length the other ship had seiz'd on us, 
And knowing whom it was their hap to save, 
Gave helpful welcome to their ship wreck'd guests, 
And would have reft the fishers of tlieir prey, 
Had not their bark been very slow of sail ; 
And therefore homeward did they bend their course. ' \ 

Thus have you heard me sever'd from my bliss ; 
Thus by misfortunes was my life prolonged, 
To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 

Duke, And for the sakes of them thou Sorrow'st for, 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befall'n of them and thee till now. 

Mgeon, My youngest boy, and yet my eldest carjsj, 
At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother, and importuned me 
That his attendant, (for his case was like, 
Reft of his brother, but retained his name,) 
N n 
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Might bear him company in quest of him 8 
Whom whilst I labour'd of a love to see, 
I hazarded the loss of whom I lov'd. 
Five summers have I Spent in farthest Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia, 
And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus ; 
llopeless to find, yet loth to leave unsought, 
. Or that, or any place that harbours men. 
But here must end the story of my life ; 
And happy were I in my timely death, 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 

The circumstance of two brothers being so ex- 
tremely like each other as to occasion ail the mistakes 
which occur in the Menaechmi of Plautus, is a little 
improbable. We are not unfrequently presented with 
individuals, who display a very close resemblance to 
each other; but this similarity, though calculated to de- 
ceive strangers, is seldom known to occasion the like 
error in families. However strange it may appear, 
Shakspeare has multiplied this miracle, by presenting, in 
addition to the two brothers, two servants, who have 
also a great likeness to each other; which therefore 
must necessarily heighten the improbability of the 
fiction. 

Antipholus of Syracuse, on his arrival at Ephesus, 
is advised tp assert that he came from Epidamnum, and 
thereby avert the penalty of the law. He sends his man 
Dromio with a thousand marks to lay up safe at the inn, 
and, being left alone, declares that he came in search of 
his mother and brother, whose loss he deplores. Whilst 
, he is yet alone, Dromio of Ephesus enters, and taking 
Antipholus for his master, informs him that his wife is 
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wedtiug for ttm, and that dinner is ready. Antipholus 
Ms iQtothe lijte error, and, deceived by the resemblance, 
itakes him for his slave Dromio, from whom he had just 
iparted, reproves him for his silly jests, and inquires 
if the iponey he had entrusted him with was safe. Dro- 
mio recollects nothing about any money that his master 
had given him, save six-pence " to pay the saddler for 
>his mistress' crupper.'-* Antipholus asks for the thou- 
sand nianks ; Dromio talks of his house, of dinner, and 
of his wHe. Antipholus enraged at the prevarication 
of his supposed servant, in a fury strikes him ; Dro- 
mio runs o£^ and Aijupholus, full of uneasy apprehen- 
^on, returns to the inn to look after his money. 

The scene in the second act is laid at the house of 
Antipholus of Ephesus His wife complains to her sister 
of his long stay. ^ Dromio enters, and relates, with much 
humour, the occurrences which had passed between him 
and his supposed master. His wife, uneasy, orders Dro- 
j&iio to return and fetch him. 

The scene changes ; Antipholus of Syracuse enters, 
and declares his money is safe. Dromio appears, and 
his master reproves him for his having denied receiving 
flie gold, and with talking to him about dinner apd his 
'wife. Dromio assures him he had not seen him since 
he took charge of the money, and consequently could 
not have spoken to him. Antipholus falls into a rage^ 
and beats him. 

Adriana, wife to Antipholus of Ephesus, and her 
sister, then enter. Adriana reproaches Antipholus of 
Syracuse and Dromio, whom she mistakes for her hus- 
band and slave, with their tardiness, and intreats him tp 
fcturn with her home to dinner. 
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Antipholus assures her that she labours under some 
error; protests he does not know her, and informs 
her, he had just arrived in Ephesus. The sister then 
chides him ; and Adriana, vexed at this jesting, again 
entreats him to return home to dinner. He, though 
much amazed, consents to go, and Dromio is ordered 
to keep the gate, and let no one in to interrupt them. 

Repeated mistakes like the foregomg compose a large 
portion of the Comedy of Errors ; and, as in the Me- 
nsechmi of Plautus, continue from the first to the fifth 
act. 

In the Menaechmi we are told, that the grandfather, 
on losing the eldest boy, transferred his name to the 
youngest, in order to preserve the remembrance of him, 
which very naturally accounts for two brothers having 
the same name* Shakspeare, without assigning any 
reason for so doing, calls both the brothers Antipholus, 
and both the slaves Dromio. 

The manner of their separation is very curiously 
contrived by Shakspeare, to create the incidents con- 
templated for his Comedy of Errors. He ingeniously 
caused an Antipholus and a Dromio to be fiistened to a 
mast, when the ship was sinking, and, when separated, 
each Antipholus had his slave Dromio. This studied 
and forced arrangement falls very short of the natur^ 
manner in which the separation is accounted for by 
Plautus. 

The errors contained in Sbakspeare'si comedy are 
more numerous, though more perplexed, than those in 
the Menaechmi : the increase of business is owing to 
the increase of characters ; and the mistakes, though con- 
ducted with more art by Shakspeare, are evidently more 
entertaining than those of Plautus. 



THte 

NINTH NOVEL OF THE SECOND DAY 

OF 

THE DECAMERONE 

OF BOCCACCIO. 

John Boccaccio, one of the refiners of Italian literature, was des» 
cended from a family in humble life, and born at Certaldo, in the 
Florentine territory, in the 'year 1313. He was destined for a 
mercantile life, and was early taken from school, and placed with 
a reputable Florentine riierchant, with whom he lived several 
years. This employment being contrary to his inclination, he 
made little proficiency in business ; his father then placed him to 
the study of the canon law, and in this pursuit he uselessly con- 
sumed six years more. Being left free, he pursued his own in- 
clination, and sought instruction in science and polite literature, 
and placed himself under the care of Leonzio Pitato, to be in- 
structed in the Greek language. He frequently conferred on 
learned subjects with the best informed men of the age ; and a 
friendship which he formed with the celebrated Petrarch was of 
great advantage to him in the progress of his learning, as well 
as to his reputation. He was highly esteemed at Florence, and was 
honoured with the right of citizenship, and employed in many 
public transactions. He was appointed ambassador from that city 
to the court of Ravenna, about 1347. In 1353, he was sent to 
pope Innocent VI, at Avignon. He resided some time at Naples, 
where king Robert gave him a gracious reception. Here he be- 
came enamoured of a young woman, to whom he gave the name 
of Fiametta, of whom he speaks in some of his works. A con- 
ference which he had with Petrarch at Milan, in 1359, is supposed 
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to have inspired him with more senous thoughts. About this 
time he seems to have assumed the clerical habit, and with it a 
new plan of conduct. He again visited the court of Naples, in 
1362 or 1363 ; from thence he went to Venice, where he passed 
three months with his friend Petrarch, and died at Certaldo, in 
December, 1375, a year after Petrarch. 
Boccaccio was a ver^ voluminous writer in his own language, iH 
Latin, in prose and in verse ; but the best known and most cele- 
brated of his works is the Docamerone, a colkclion of one hun- 
dred stories or novels, of which the following is one* They are 
founded on fact, and present a curious picture of manners. Some 
of the stories are told with nature and humour. Some are dull, 
and not unfrequently licentious ; but for the age they were written 
in, they are considered as a model of elegance. 

SOME Italian merchants meeting at Paris, whither 
their different affairs had brought them, they went, as 
was their custom, to sup together at a tavern ; and, to- 
wards the close of the entertainment, their spirits being 
raised by wine, of which they drank pretty freely, they 
began, after having discussed several other subjects, to 
speak of their wives, whom they ihad left behind them ; 
and one of them, laughing, said : 

" I know not how my wife employs herself in my 
absence ; but this I am certain of, that, when I am at a 
distance from her, I freely indulge myself in gallantly, 
and pay court to every handsome woman that pleases 
me.'' 

Another replied, " that he did tfie same ; because," 
added he, " whether I believe my wife un&ithful or 
not, she will be so if the humour suits her." 

A third assured his companions, " that he was of 
the same opinion." In fine, they all agreed in declar* 
ing, " that they believed their wives did as they pleased 
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in their absence," except a Genoese merchant, named 
Bemabo Lomillin. 

This young man, who was passionately fond of his 
wife, aiBrmed, " that, by the especial providence of 
God, he had married a woman so accomplished in all 
virtues, that Italy could scarce produce her equal." 

**Her person," said he, *^ is perfectly beautiful; 
she is in the prime of her youth, and is not only skilled 
in all domestic employments fit for a person of her 
rank, but she reads, writes, and discourses upon busi- 
ness, as well as if she was a merchant : she is also wise, 
prudent; and amiable, and so absolutely chaste, that, I 
am persuaded, if I was to be absent from her ten years, 
she would preserve her fidelity to me inviolable." 

This last praise extremely diverted a young mer- 
chant of Piacenza, named Ambrogiuolo, who, laugh- 
ing, asked Bernabo, "if he possessed this privilege . 
above other men, by a patent from the eAiperor." 

*' This happiness," replied Bemabo, a littie offended, 
** is not granted by the emperor, but by God, whom I 
look upon to be a little more powerful than the em* 
peror." 

" I do not in the least doubt," replied Ambrogiu- 
olo, " but that you believe what you say ; but you have 
* too little considered the nature of things, otherwise you 
would not be so grossly deceived, but would speak less 
assuredly upon this matter. Do you imagine that we, 
who have delivered our sentiments thus fi^eely of our 
wives, believe we have married women whose disposi- 
tions are different from yours ? No ; we hold all wo- 
men to be alike, and the. judgment we have formed of 
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hem arises from our having well reflected on their na- 
tures. Let us then examine this matter a little. 

" I have always understood man to be the noblest 
animal of God's creation, and that thie woman holds the 
next place. If man, therefore, as he is generally be- 
lieved, and proves by his faculties, is the nearest to per- 
fection, he must certainly be endowed with more firm- 
ness and constancy than the woman, who is universally 
allowed to be a fickle and variable creature ; yet, since 
man, with all his firmness and constancy, cannot resist 
his desires, how canst thou hope that a woman, 
changeable and unfixed by nature, should be able to 
resist the force of intreaties, praises, gifts, and a thou- 
sand other temptations, with which men who know the 
sex endeavour to ensnare them ? 

" Can you, then, reflecting upon this truth, believe 
your wife faithful ?'* 

To this long speech Bamabo replied : 
" I am a merchant, and not a philosopher, therefore 
will not pretend to reason with you ; but this I must 
say, that those women who are unchaste, are so be- 
cause they have no sense of shame, and are indifferent 
about the world's opinion ; but women who are wise 
and virtuous, are so solicitous to preserve their honour, 
that they become stronger than men, who take no' care 
to restrain their irregular appetites ; and my wife is of 
the number of those women who are watchful over 
their appetites, and solicitous to preserve their honour. 
So assured am I of this, that I am willing to lose my head 
if y oil succeed in your attempts upon her chastity, and, 
if you do not, you shall lose a thousand florins of gold 
to me." 
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** I know not,*' returned Ambrogiuolo, already fired 
at his proposition, '^ what I should do with your head 
if you lo&t it to me, but if you are willing to have a proof 
^of what I have maintained, do you lay five thousand 
florids of gold (which ought to be less dear to you than 
your head) against a thousand of mine, and I wiUx>blige 
myself to go to Genoa, and, in three months from the 
,day I depart from hence, will prevail upon thy wife to 
yield to my wishes, and, in token of my success, will 
bring with me some of her most precious things, and 
give you ^uch certain marks, that you yourself shall con- 
fess I h^ve apcomplished my design* 

^' But you must promise me faithfully tliat you will 
apt. come to Grenoa during my stay there, nor write any 
.account of this matter to your wife," . 

Bemabo was extremely pleased with diis proposal; 
but the other merchants who were present, fearing some 
bad consequence would arise from such a strange scheme, 
were very much troubled, and endeavoured to prevent 
its being put into execution. 

However, the two persons concerned were so reso- 
lutely^ bent on their purpose^ tliat all dissuasions were in- 
effectual ; and an obligation in writing being drawn lip, 
they bqjth signed and sealed it in the presence of thei^ 
companions; and, a few days after, Ambrogiuolo went 
to Genoa, Bernabo, according to his promise, staying 
at Paris to expect his return. 

As soon as Ambrogiuolo arrived at Genoa, he began 
secretly to inquire after the behaviour and manner of life 
of Bemabo^s wife, and, comparing the reports of others 
with what Bernabo had told him C4>ncerning her, he 
found the merchant had not been too lavish in her 

o o 
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praises ; and his enterprize now appeariog ev^i to him- 
self rash and impracticable, he was begiomng to lose Al 
hopes of being able to accomplish it, when chance threw 
in his way a poor woman, who was often empldjred hi 
the house of Madonna Zinevra, so was the wife of Ber- 
nabo called* 

Ambrogiuolo, corrupting this woman with a suM 
of money, ^engaged her to assist him in hb des%n on 
the lady. 

Giving orders therefore for a chest to be liiade after 
a particular manner, he laid himself into it; and the old 
woman pretending she had some business to transact a 
few miles out of town, which would oblige her to stay 
a day or two away, intreated Madonna Zinevra, who had 
a great kindness for her, to let this chest stand in her bedi* 
chamber until she returned ; the lady consented, and 
the chest, with Ambrogiuolo within it, was placed where 
shb desired. 

Zinevra retiring to rest at her usual hour, Ambro- 
giuolo, when he was assured that she was asleep, came 
softly out of the chest into the chamber, and, by the 
light of a taper which was burning, took particular no- 
tice of the pictures and furniture of the room. 

Then, advancing to the bed, where the lady and a 
little girl that was with her slept very soundly, he gent- 
ly uncovered her, and saw that she was ho less beautiful 
naked than drest; and as he was thus contemplating her, 
and wishing to discover some particular mark about her 
person, which might help him to deceive her husband, 
he at fast spied a large mole under her left breast, with 
several hair$ round it of the colour of gold-. 
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' Satisfied «rith this discdveiji he replaced the clothes ; 
btttihor bcatttfriiiflafntng his desires^ he was some mo- 
ments in suspense whether he should not wake her, 
«aadfcte61ane the cause of his comiog thither to be his 
lovd g£ her. • 

Reflecting/however, upon the severity of her virtue, 
lit xfsohfed not to. hazard his life by; discovering him- 
self/ but pasted the rest of the night at his ease in die 
chamber. 

Day approaching, he retired into the chest, taking 
with him a purs6, a ring, and some other trifles. 

In this coofiiiement he psosed another night, aiKl the 
day foUbwing die woman ooming for her chest, he was 
released; and having thus trakorously accomplished his 
intentions, he left Genoa, and anived at Paris before the 
time piefixed for his return. 

Bernabo, and the merchants who were present at the 
wager, were summoned by Ambrogiublo, and, when 
they were all met, he decl^^he had won the wager, 
for that the wife of Bernabo had yielded to his desires^ 
producingisis a proof of what he said, the things which 
he had taken away, saying they were given him by the . 
lady ; the furniture of whose bed-chamber he also de- 
^scribedr 

Bernabo confessed that his description of the bed- 
chamber was right, and also that the things he produced 
.were certainly his wife's, but added» that neither of these 
circumstances were any proof of his wife^s infidelity, 
since he might by some stratagem have procu^ the 
knowledge of the one, and the possession of the other, 
and therefore, if he had no other proofs, these were in. 
sufficient to make Jiim give up the wager* ' 
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" Th«»e proofs,'* replied Amlwogiuotey " ought to 
be sufficient ; but, sfaice you will oblige <n6 td produce 
more, I will. < 

**MadonnaZinevra,your i4rife, has a lar^emoleunder 
her left breast, round which there are two or three haii^ 
of Ae colour of gold.'* • 

Bemabo, stvuck to the heart by these woi^, mltte 
known, by the change of his colour, And the ra^e^nd 
grief which took possession of his features, that what 
Ambro^uolo had sdd was.trufe ; but, a few minutes 
after, confirming it by his. words,. 

'^ Gentlemen," said he, " Ambrogittoio has van- 
quished ; I confess it, and am ready to pay him the 
money he has won, whenever he comes to dei|itod it" 

Accordkigly, the next day Ambrc^iuolo went to 
die lodgings of Bemabo, who paid hkn the five diou- 
sand fiorkis ; ami, departing finm Paris, went to Genoa, 
with a fell soul against the betrayed Zinevra. 

As soon as he arrived, he retired to one of his 
country houses, at a small distance fiom the town, and 
there calling a fiiithful servant, he ordered; htim to get 
two horses ready, and carry a letter fiom him to his 
wife, importing his desire that she should return with 
the bearer to him ; and then gave a strict commmid to 
die servant to murder her as soon as they came into a 
convenient place. 

The servant assumed liim of his obedience, and rode 
immediately to town with the letter, which Zinevra re* 
ceiving with great joy, prepared herself for her journey 
the next morning, and, accompanied only by the person 
who came to fetch her, she todc the road to her hus- 
band's villa, discoursing, as they went, upon indifferent 
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yUng^; when, coiti^iflgb^ti^ ar large- acd solitaty valley^ 
•Mifoanded H^oth liigh trees, tiie seiivant, thinking this a 
fit phse tb ««cuti& Hb i:riafi^t^s^t)f^ns, suddenly stofpt, 
(i^, dnfwing (Mil a Ikrgb knife, ^i^ed the lady by the 

« ^'^Mada^,*' said be, :***rccoihiiie»fi: yoiir soul to 
God, for you must dk in a few nioqUetits^^' 
1 * 'l^e lady > hearing ftese dreadful wordsT ahd be- 
holding the fatal tnife, 6H* trembling With fear and sur^ 
pidtd, cried oat, » i» • 

*^Oh } ' mercy,' gt-adous Hfeaven t why wiH you 
murder me ? Tfett' irie in whaC Ihhirt ofend^ you, that 
yoiii^eisdvCtdkiHme!"^ « . ^ ..♦ 

«* Madaiii/'^ replied the serv^mj^ ^ ybu^ ftave mit 
dfifeftded me 4n» ai^ things; ho^ you liaVd^lbiided- your 
husband I know not, but he has commanded me to 
harder you, wWioutfwiefcy, in d^^toee, and, if I do 
ndt obey him, - threatens to ' hang me; 

" Yoil kno\^ bj^ whit ties I am bout^ to him, ^nd 
that I have it not ifi my power to refuse •<f6ni{)Iiance with 
any of his orders : God knows I pity you \ but Imust 
execute his wiB," 

** Oh ! grant me mercy, for the sake bf heaven !»* 
replied the lady, all dissolved in tears, " do not become 
a murderer of one vAh} never injured you, to please 
anodier. ■* 

** God, from whom nothing h concealed, knows I 
never was guilty of any action, for which I merit this 
usage from my husbaikd ; but of that no more. 

" Suffer me only to represent to you bow you may, 
at once, avoid offending God, please ybur master, and 
serve me, and that in this manner : 
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J ^^ You may give me yxmr upper coat and hat, and 
take my clothes^ and, reteciuog ^th them M: your. iiu»- 
ter, tell him you. hai^ nim^^.m^:;:Uki.laimliar tt>^ 
you, by tbftt preservation for: wi^efa I abdl.be ob%ed to 
you, that I will keep myself concealed, and wander, into 
fiome distant iAaM» tod neither, you nor hesbiOlever 
hear of me again* in ;tbis count^y.^' . * . ** 

; The sdrvMt, ^wbo was yery imwiUingl^o Border 
her, easily .yielded to his compas^on and her en^re^ties, 
and gave her his coat and hat, together .witjhi what-mo- 
ney he found about lier^ ai|d» after ^eappestly desiring her 
to quit Geno^ as sooaAsi possible, t«(4tJ|erx:bHhes,,and, 
leaving her alone and on loot in' the V^JI^^ relm^d to 
his master, to 'whpm he dm^^; '^that^r had -mur- 
dered her^ and /tfattjier dead body fvwdfevourqd^^ 

wolves." •.••). ,• • *• ',/; . • ' ' :• ' 

iTi^e unhappy lady, being alone . &m4 diacofisolate; in 
the dreaiy valley, whiid^ had :bee^ 4e9tm^ for the 'scene 
of her mui^eir,jkAew not whither to diiect her, steps ^ 
but, night ^raii^g.pn, and her appreh^^^ons of that 
dreadftil {&ce increamig with the apfu-oaehing darkn^s, 
she struck into a foot-path, whichied, tt last, to a little 
village ; said there, going into the cottage of an old 
woman, procured aomenecefiisaries fit for her appear* 
aiice as a sailor, and, thus dad, took, her ^^y towards 
the shore. 

There happeniug to moet with a Cstelonian gentle- 
msm, whose ship lying near die place, had landed to 
refresh himself at ai founlains: he, entering into dis« 
course with the poor wanderer, supposing her to foe a 
man, at her reqpiest, received her as a servant, to w^ 
upon his own person^ 
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Madonna Zinevra, Who had takien'the name of Si* 

edratmO) followed Sigtlor ^£tteitfachi^ Wftr n^\^ xnai^ter, to 

his vessel, and, having better clodies given her, began 

to^rvc him s<ydiUgentlfV^uidi/i4tlt-sud^^ that 

• he soon conceived a grfeart esteem' fofr'he^. 

Sdme time aftier; the (dataloma^sai^ with a cargo 
toAieicandiia^ he.toc* witii him isome Very fine falcons, 
which' he preserved' to the siiltan,^ Who, being pleased 
^ith die gift, frequently invited tte merchant to hfs 
table. 

SioiiHranno alw^f s attendilig his master upon these 
occasions, the sutefi was so welh pleased with his car- 
riage ^tid behaviouf, that he asked him of the Catalb- 
nlan ; who, thdbgh very unwilling to part Vith him, 
jcauld not refuse ^ the sultan's request, and therefore left 
^kn bebkid at Alexandria. 

Sicuranno had not been long in the sultan's palace 
before he acquired as g«eat a share of that monarch's 
<oonfidence and esteem, as of the Catalonian's, his for- 
mer master. 

It being a custom, at a certain time of the year, to 
hold a &ir at Aeri, a city in the dominions of the sul- 
tan, to which a great many christian and Saracen mer- 
diants resorted, the sultan, in whose &vour Sicuranno 
increased daily, appointed him to command the ^- 
diers that were sent there, to guard the merchants and 
their goods while the &ir contiriued. 

Sicuranno, being now captain of the guard at Aeri, 
acquitted himself of. this charge with his accustomed 
diligence and exactness. . 

Among' the foreign merchants which resorted to 
this feir, there were several Venetian, Placentian, Ge- 
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noese, anid ott»er Italiapis^ wjith wbom ^icuninnK who 
stiU bad si great. ffHHlms^ for his cpuntiy, frequently 
conversed. 

It happeqp4- o^t dajfi wh^n he wasiat the warehouse 
of the Venetian! iqerchantSy that, amofig other trinkets, 
be saw a pmsfi an4 a girdh), Mrhicb.he Js:new ^ have 
once beioo^^ed to himself: be was greatly surprised at 
the sight of thos^ thin^ ; but* cofiqealing it frpm. pbser. 
vation, inquired wA^o^ they were, and if they were to 
be sold. 

Ambrogiuolot who had come to Alexandria with 
spme other mercliants in a Venetian yessel, being totd 
that the captain of the guaid^was ioquiriog about these 
diings, came forward, and said» with a^mile, *^ Sir, the 
things are mine, and not to be sold; but if yoU have 
any inclination for them, I will presmt yon.with them 
freely." 

SicurannOi seeing lum smile, suspected that, by 
some means or other, he had discovered who he was ; 
nevertheless, keeping a firm countenance, he replied : 

'* You smiley I suppose, because you see me, who 
am a military man, inquiring about these female tri- 
fles." 

*^ No, sir," said Ambrogiuolo," I do not smile al: 
that, but at reflecting on the manner in which I gained 
those thingSi" < 

^^ Ah ! I beseech you," said Sicuranno, hastily, 
" let us know how you gained them then." 

^' Sir," replied Ambrogiuolo, ^' these things were 
given me by a lady of Genoa, called Madonna Zinevra, 
the wife of Berpabo Loniillan, with whom I bad the 
honour tp pass! a night, inlier husbaxid's absence; ^nd 
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she entre^^ me to keep them faithfully for her sake*: 
Ismile^ therefore j at refleethig oti the stupid folly of her 
husband, whp was silly enough to lay five thousand 
fiorlQ$ of gold against a thousand of mine, that it was 
not in my power to prevail over the chastity of his 
wife, Xhis,. however, I accomplished; he lost the wa- 
g^r; and he, who ought rather to have punished 
himself for his sti^pidity, than his wife for doing that 
which all women will do, went to Genoa, and, as I 
have since heard, caused her to be murdered." 

Sicurannp, hearing this, knew this man immediately 
to be the cause of all his misery, and resolved within 
himself to be severely revenged on him ; and, in order 
to accomplish his design, he feigned himself to be ex- 
tremely well pleased with this story, and began to en- 
ter into a strict intimacy, with Ambrogiuolo, whom he 
managed so artfully, that at last he confessed the whole 
truth to him concerning the stratagem by which he had 
deceived Bernabo, and gained the wager. 

When the fair was ended, Sicuranno, by large pro- ^ 
fliises, engaged Ambrogiuolo to go with him into Alex- 
andria, where he procured him a vi^arehouse, and lodged 
money in his hands ; so that Ambrogiuolo, thinking he 
might be able to encrease his fortune there, willingly 
stayed at Alexandria. 

Sicuranno, who ardently desired to have his inno- 
cence made known to Bernabo, practised so well with 
some Genoese merchants who were in that country, 
that they prevailed upon Bernabo, who was now redu- 
ced to very low circumstances, to come to Alexandria ; 
and Sicuranno caused him to be privately received there 
by some of his friends. 

pp 
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Sicuituinft), wht> had already made Ambrogiuolo re^ 
count to the sultan the story he had first told him, and 
which had pleased him greatly, finding it now a proper 
time to execute his intention, since Bemabo was arrived, 
took an opportunity to entreat the sultan to give orders, 
that Ambrogiuolo and Bemabo should' be brought be-^ 
fi)re him ; and to make Ambrogiuolo, by menaces (if 
he would not by gende methods) declare, if what he 
bad boasted concerning the wife of Bemabo was 
true. 

The sultan consented ; and, the two merchants be* 
ing brought before him, he commanded Ambrogiuolo, 
with a threatening countenance, to confi^sstraly how he 
had won the five thousand florins of Bemabo. 

Ambrogiuolo seeing his fiiend Sicuranno, who was 
present, look upon him with ragefiil eyes, and threaten- 
ing him with the most horrid torments if he did not re- 
veal the truth ; pressed on every side, and supposing the 
worst consequence of his confessicm would be tlie resti- 
tution of the money and the things, he related the whole 
afl&ir just as it happened ; and, having finished his narr 
ration, Sicuranno, as invested with authority by the sul- 
tan, turned to Bemabo, and asked him, *' what punish- 
ment he had inflicted upon his wife on account of that 
fie." 

" Sir,'> replied Bemabo, " being inflamed with rage 
for the loss of my money, and the disgrace my wife's in- 
femy had brought upon me, I ordered a servant to mur- 
der her; and, according to his report, he did so, and her 
T^ody was so(mi after devoured by wolves." 
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Thw6 fiicte thus laid qpen before Uie sultan, and sdl 
that were present, whp cpuM not imagine what was to t^ 
the end of such an examination^ Sicuranno, addressing 
mmself to the sultm, said : 

'^ My lord, you may plainly perceive by their con« 
' fessions, what reason tlus good woman had to glory in a 
lover and a husband. 

" The lover by an infamous falsehood robs her of her 
honour, destroys her fame, and deprives her of her hus- 
band ; and the husband, giving more credit to the false* 
hoods of others than to the often ei^perienced truth of his 
wife, commands her to be murdered, and her dead body 
to be devoured by wolves ; and sp great is the affection 
which this lover and husband bore her, that they both 
continued with her a long time, and neither of them dis* 
covered her. 

** That you may be able therefi)re to know this clear- 
ly , and §^ve to each thje reward they have merited, grant 
m^ the favour I am going to implore of you, which is 
to pardon the deceived and punish the deceiver, and I 
will then make the injured lady herself ccnne into your 
presence." 

The sultan, always disposed to comply with any re- 
quest of Sicuranno's, granted this immediately, and de- 
sired him to make the lady come. 

Bemabo, who firmly believed his wife to be dead, 
was gready astonished at this proposition ; and Ambro- 
giuolo began now to apprehend he should suffer some- 
thing worse than paying back the money. 

Sicuranno, being thus assured of having her request 
granted by the sultan, cast herself at the feet of that mo- 
narch ; the tears fiist streaming dqwn her cheeks, and 
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losing, with her assumed masculine voice, the desire Of 
appearing masculine, spoke in this manner : : ' 

" My lord, in me behold the injured, the unhappy 
Zinevra, who, through, the wicked falsehoods of that 
traitor 'Ambrogiuolo, have been obliged to wander niise- 
rably through the world in the form of a man, and by 
this cruel husband doomed to be murdered and tlevour- 
ed by wolves." 

Then opening her waistcoat, she discovered her bo- 
som, by which the sultan, and all who were present, 
knowing her to be a woman, were filled with astonish* 
mefft and compassion. 

Zinevra, then turning to Ambrogiuok), fiercely de- 
manded of him, '^ when it was he had seduced her virtue, 
as he had once openly boasted." 

. Ambrogiuolo, who now knew her, and was struck 
dumb with shame and fear, answered nothing* 

The sultan, who always believed her to be a man, 
was so astonished at what he now saw and heard, that, 
for some moments, he knew not whether all was not a 
dream ; but his wonder ceasing, he began to praise, with 
the highest expressions of esteem, the virtue, constancy, 
and unblameable manners of Zinevra, and gave orders 
to have her magnificently dressed in a female habit; ap- 
pointed women to attend her, and, as he had promised, 
pardoned the deceived husband Bernabo, who, falling at 
the feet of his wife, entreated her also with tears to for- 
give him. 

Zinevra raised him up, and kindly assuring him that 
she would forget all that was past, threw herself into^ 
his arms, and as her husband embraced him tenderly. 
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The sultan then commanded Ambrogiudo to be 
carried immediately to one of the highest places in the 
city, and fastened to a stake, his body to be anointed 
with honey, and exposed naked to the sun, and there 
left to die; which was accordingly executed; after 
ivhich he ordered all his eflPects to be given to Zinevra, 
which amounted to ten thousand pistoles ; and, making 
at magnificent feast, he publicly bestowed the highest 
honours and applauses on Zinevra for her courage and 
virtue, and presented her husband and her with ten 
thousand pistoles more, giving them leave to depart, and 
a ship, to carry thein back to Grenoa ; where, they soon 
aftejr arrivie4> extremely rich, and were received with great 
honours by the citizens ; especially MadcMina Zinevra, 
who had been thought dead by every one, and who, 
from that time till her death, lived in the highest repjita- 
tion for poui^ge, constancy, and virtue. 
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CYMBELINE. 

PECULIAR difficulties ever present themselvies in 
pmnting out the connection between a pky and a ^ng^ 
novel ; and these difficulties are not easily overcome, 
when the author of the first is indebted to the latter only 
for the principal actions of which his drama is coift>- 
posed, and for the residue to various tales popular in his 
age. Thus it is with Cymbeline. Mr. Pope thinks 
Shakspeare was wholly indebted to Boccaccio, whilst 
Steevens asserts that the plot was drawn from a tale in 
an old story-book,- entitled fFestwardfor Smelts^^ writ- 
ten by Kit of Kingston. Upon a itview of Boccaccio's 
novel and this tale, I am inclined to tsdieve, that he con- 
sulted both in forming the plot of Cymbeline. The 
stories are the same ; the only material diffisrence is, that 
Boccaccio's scenes are laid in France and Genoa, whilst 
the scene of the other is wholly confined to Britain. 

Cymbeline was written in 1605, and Kingston's 
^tory, although it was not entered on the books of the 

* This is a collection of stories, supposed to liave been related h^ 
iSbhermeB. 
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^ikmtf^* etMnpanf until 1619, was ss^id to have been 
written in 1603. 

In the tragedy tfiel« ate but few incidents which 
€im be cfdled historical. HoUingshed says, in his Chro- 
nicle, that ** Cymbeline was in such favour with 
Augustus Caesar, whom he had served in the wars, 
diat he teft him at liberty either to pay or not to pay 
his tribute as he pleased." All the useful and ne- 
Oessaty circumstances which Shakspeare required in his 
tragedy of Cymbeline he has selected from Boccaccio, 
but Ifor the scene and the manners he is indebted to 
Kingston. Boccaccio'3 story is founded uppn a ridicti- 
louS'Sttid fimtastical wager, proposed in a tavern, by a 
young merchant, heatedwith wine, that his wife could 
not be ciMTupted by any means whatever. The con- 
test is mainlined, and the wager taken up, by one of 
his associates, who, with much self-sufficiency, deter- 
mines to prove her frailty, by prevailing on her to vi6. 
late her faith to her husband. The numerous absurdi- 
ties of this play are derived partly from this incident, 
but they arise principally from the injudicious change 
of the characters. The merchants of Boccaccio are 
transformed by Shakspeare into an English hero and a 
noble Roman, and the scenes are laid in Rome and in 
die court of Britain, and not in Paris and Genoa. Here 
the manners and habits of a plain trader and his wife are 
indiscriminately bestowed on a young hero and a noble 
princess. . 

Posthumus, for presuming to marry Imogen, is 
banished Britain by the king, her father. He arrives at 
Rome, and, in company with lachimo, Philario, and a 
Frenchman, who is nameless, forgetting the singular in- 
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felicity of bis state, and the pangs of separation, enters 
into a debate concerning the qualifications of females, 
and concludes with a foolish wager on the impracticable 
lity of lachimo's obtaining any. countenance from lus 
wife. The terms of the bet being agreed upon between 
this adoring husband and absurd gallant, the latter de- 
parts for Britain, furnished with letters to Imogen, who 
receives him with peculiar attention. Here is a strange 
innovation on courtly etiquette ! the princess, labouring 
under the di^leasure of her father, is strictly guard- 
ed, and watched in all her motions : but to the adven- 
turous lachimo these are slight impediments, and of no 
avail ; he contrives to break through them without bri- 
bery or stratagem, and obtains an audience. 

However improbable these circumstances may ap- 
pear, as lachimo undertakes to furnish proofs of Imo- 
gen's infidelity, it is absolutely necessary that an inter- 
view should take place, which being obtained, is on both 
sides strangely conducted. lachimo commences by 
praising her beauty with the familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance, and by insinuating that her husband is in- 
constant ; to all which she listens with tolerable com- 
plaisance. Favoured by this strange reception, he pro- 
ceeds to extreme liberties, which she prudendy repels, 
and expresses her indignation of his conduct in a long 
and animated speech. Upon a very slight apology, 
which lachimo offers, she is reconciled, pardons him, 
and tenders the service of her power at court. Then fol- 
lows the very singular request he makes Imogen, to take 
charge of a trunk ; to which she assents, and, which is 
equally singular, places it in her bed-chamber for safety. 
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Upon ttus expedient the whole plot turns; lathimb, 
concealed in the trank, waits until her senses are locked 
in sleep, and then, in a speech of great judgment, die- 
ganoe, and poetic fancy, recounts the ornaments of die 
room, and furnishes himself with su6h strong proofs oC 
intimacy with the princess, as it ii^ impossible to doubt. 
H^ then returns to Rome, and produces them to Post- 
humus, who, satisfied with these testimonies of herin« 
fidelity, commands his servant to destroy her ; and, to 
afibrd him a fit opportunity to execute his wishes, he 
writes to the princess, and deludes her with a belief that 
he is at Milford Haven, waiting her attendance. These, 
and nearly all the foregoing incidents, are cloaely copied 
from Boccaccio* 

The princess, guarded, as before menticmed, by the 
angry vigilance of her father, and the jealous eye of a deep 
and politic stepmother, effqcts her escape firpm court, and 
rides with only one attendant to Milford Haven, in ex- 
pectation of there meeting her husband. Instead of a 
princess, had Imogen been the wife of a merchant, as in 
Boccaccio's novel, the occurrence would have been na- 
tural and proper ; but as it is, a defect arises, occasioned 
by the unreasonable change of characters. The injured 
Imogen, however, passes unseen through the guards, 
and is soon on her journey with Pisanio. Arrived at 
the destined wood, she is made acquainted with the 
orders of Posthumus. It is already known that Pisanio 
determines not to execute his master's commands ; we 
are therefore at a loss to discover his motives in advising 
her to quit her father's court, to hazard a detection, and 
to expose herself to imminent danger, merely to be told 
of the cruelty of her husband. This information might 
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have been given her withequdl propriety in the palace, 
Mnce it appears Pisanio was selected as her attendant. 
But Imbgen is to be shown in various situations, and has 
many adventures yet to perform. After the injurious^ 
suspicions and cruel orders pf her husband are made 
known to her, she resolves, by the advice of Pisanio, to 
assume the habilimentspf a boy, and wander in search of 
employment ; and Pisanio, notwithstanding the attach- 
ment he professes, deserts her, and suffers her to pursue 
her journey without attendance. 

Sbakspeare very strangely tempers the mind, ^spo- 
sition, and habits of the characters in this play. Imogen 
•elects Posthumus from humble life for her husband ; 
her father banishes him from court, for presuming to 
marry his daughter, and advises her to accept of Cloten, 
his step-son, in the place of Posthumus, and thereby vio- 
lafeo the solemn obligation she was under, and disgrace 
the throne of which she was heiress. Posthumus, witii 
aU that love and gratitude with which Imogen had inspir- 
cd him, rudely places her honour in jeopardy, by entering 
into a trifling and silly wager in its support, and, when 
her supposed guilt is strongly urged, manifests a vindic- 
live spirit of revenge, and plays the hypocritical and po- 
litic murderer. The princess, instead of feeling that 
just resentment, which a scandalous and degrading suspi- 
^oion should have occasioned, and disclaiming all love, 
feith, and tenderness for one so unworthy as Posthumus, 
assumes a disguise, leaves the palace, and determines 
never to retmm to her inheritance, or the care of her 
father. 

Shakspeare here introduces three characters entirely 
his own : Belarius, and his two supposed sons. Guide-* 
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rius and Arviragus. Imogen, forgetting her royal ex- 
traction and her present costume, is introduced in the 
character of a cook to the foresteris. 

'. . ' ' ■ 

" He cut cAir roots in characters. 
And sauced our broth, as Juno had been sick, . 
And he her dieter." 

The princess, by partaking of a cordial which Pisa- 
hio had recommended and given hfer, fells into a steep 
resembling death, and in this state is laid on a bank, and 
prepared for bilrial, by her nevv friends. About tfei^ 
time Cloten arrives^ in disguise, with the princely deter- 
mination of ** seeking her Out, and kicking her back to 
court." , He encounters Guiderius, and in a contest be- 
tween them is slain. Imogen, awaking from her stupor, 
sees the body of Cloten, whose head Guiderius had cut 
off, clad in her husband's garments, and laments over 
him, supposing it to be Posthumus. She is aroused 
from her grief by the entrance of Lucius the Roman 
general and his host, who are preparing to invade her 
father's kingdom. The princess, with all this immen- 
sity of grief, when questioned by Lucius, displays a par- 
ticular regard for her own safety, and contrives in an 
instant to frame a judicious and plausible story, and final- 
ly accepts the ofiFer of being pa^e to her father's enemy, 
who was endeavouring to lay waste the kingdom 6ver 
which, by birthright, she was to reign. 

Had Shakspeare prepared us to find a trifling andun* 
important character in the princess, her singular deter- 
minations would iiot have been surprising ; but, as he 
^as pourtrayed Her with all the delicate refinement of a 
heroine, we are at a loss to account for her infatuation. 
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(?/ Ludns being engaged and routed by 

. fosfiiumus and lomgen are re^tcxied to the 

'f^^fX denouement is managed nearly in the same 

*^* ^ /fl the novd of Boccaccio. 

'"^^ fcc scexiy and also admitted, that Shakspeare 

not ifliproVed upon a single incident which he found 

• ths novel: as they were there arranged, he adopted 

tkcnif dafl^i™^^ ^ characteiSy varied the namiesi and 

ug^ycd little or no desire to expunge the indelicate and 

fjfyo^yc principles on which the novel. is founded* 

Dr. Johnson says of this play i, ^^ To remark the folly 
^^ fiction, the absurdity^ of the conduct, the qonfu- 
^a of the aaines and manners of different tim^s, and the 
iiftpossibility of the events in any system of life, were to 
noste criticism upon unresisting imbecility; upon&ults 
too evident for detection, and too gross for aggrava- 
tion." 



THE 



HISTORY OF MACBETH, 



COLLECTED FROM 



HOL'INGSHED'S CHRONICLES 



ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Raphael HoLLixosiiEb, one of the most humble, yet most useful 
class of historians, was descended'^m a family settled at Bose- 
ly, in Cheshire. Bistu^ Tanner. Mays, j^ was brought up at Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of master of arts. Of this we are in 
doubt ; and there is much uncertainty relative to his education 
and profession. He lived in some capacity, probably as steward, 
with Thomas Burdett, esquire, at Bromcote, at which place he 
died, about the year 1580. Hollingshed has given :^ame to a 
compilaitiGn of Chronicles of English and Scottish History, &om 
the earliest times, of which the first edition was published at Lon- 
don, in 1577, in two volumes folio. Amid the tediousness of 
these Chronicles, many facts are to be found, highly useful in 
elucidating the manners and customs of the more early periods. 

IN the reign of Duncan king of Scotland, who, as 
the historians say, was a gentle, quiet, and pusillanimous 
prince, a mutiny arose amongst the people of Lochaber ; 
and one Macdowald, a man greatly esteemed in that 
country for his rash valour, drawing many of his rela- 
tions and friends into a conspiracy with him, took upon 
himself to be the chief captain of the rebels. 
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The great promises he made to all tliose that would 
join him y brought every day great numbets from the 
Western Isles to his party, which being augmented by 
the kernes ancj guloglasses, who voluntarily came out 
of Ireland to serve him, he in a short time saw himself 
at the head of a formidable army, with which engaging 
sonie of the king's forces that were sent against him, he 
gave them a total defeat, and took their commander 
Malcolm prisoner, wliose head, wlie^i Ae batde was over, 
he cut off. 

When the news of this defeat was brought to the 
king, he assembled a council to debate. upcm what 
means they should use to quell the rebellion. 

Macbeth, who was first cousin to the king, and of a 
disposition a liaughty, cituel, and revengeful, as Dun. 
can's was mild and peaceable, after secredy accusing the 
king's sloth and eflfenlinacy as the cause of their troubles, 
declared if Banquo and himself were put at the head of 
some forces, and sent against the rebels, he would en- 
gage to give tliem a complete overthrow, and so effec- 
tually extirpate them out of that country, that there 
should not from henceforth be a single rebel found 
in it. 

This promise he exactly performed, for the rebels 
being terrified at his approach, many of them stole se- 
cretly away from their captain, who with the remainder 
being constrained to fight, were totally routed by Mac- 
beth. 

Macdowald in despair at .the ill success of this last 
battle, and finding himself quite abandoned by all the 
companions of his revolt, fled to a castle^ in which his 
wife and children were inclosed, and knowing that he 
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ivas not able to defend it long against his enemies, and 
that if he surrendered he should not escape with life ; in 
a transport of grief and depair, he first killed his wife 
and children, and then himself. 

Macbeth entering thecasde, in one of the apartments 
found the dead body of Macdowald lying on the floor, 
with his wife and children slaughtered beside him ;'but 
remitting no part of his native cruelty at this dismal 
sight, he cut off the head of Macdowald, and sent it to 
tii6 king, who then lay at Bertha, commanding the body 
to be hung upon a high gallows. 

The inhabitants of the Western Isles, who had 
assisted Macdowald, soliciting for a pardon, he fined in 
laerge sums ; and those he found in Lochaber, who had 
come thither to bear arms against the king, he put all to 
the sword. 

These troubles were scarcely appeased, when ad- 
vice was brought that Sueno king of Norway was land- 
ed in Fife, with a powerful army to invade all Scotland. 
' This news rouzing the king from that state of indo- 
lence and inactivity in which he was buried, he raised 
.forces with all possible speed, sharing the command of 
them with Banquo and Macbeth. 

The battle, which soon after followed, proved fatal to 
the Scots, the Norweigens were victorious, and Duncan 
fled to Bertha ; here, after spending some time in feigned 
treaties with his enemies, he sent orders to Macbeth, 
who still kept part of the routed army abput him, to fall 
upon the Danes, who he was informed were all dissolved 
in luxury and ease. 

Macbeth marched hastily to the place where the 
Danes were encamped, and first killing the watch, made 
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a savage slaughter of the wretched Danes^ whom be 
found fast asleep in full security after a drunken riot* 
Sueno, with only ten other persons, escaped and fled back 
to Norway. 

In the midst of the rejoicings the Scots made for 
diis victory, they were alarmed with an account that a 
new fleet of Danes was arrived at Kinghome, sent thither 
by Canute, king of England, to revenge the defeat his 
brother Sueno had received. 

To resist these enemies, which were already landed^ 
and busy in spoiling the country, Macbeth and Banquo 
were sent with a sufficient power, who, encountering the 
Danes, slew part of them, and drove the rest back to 
their ships ; those who escaped and got safe aboard their 
vessels, with large sums of money obtained leave from 
Macbeth, that such of their friends as were slain in the 
last fight might be buried at St. Colmcs' Inch. 

A short time after, as Macbeth and Banquo were 
riding towards Foress, where the king then lay, passing 
through a field without any company, they were met 
suddenly by three women in strange apparel, resembling 
creatures of another world, and while they beheld them 
attentively, much wondering at their uncommon ap- 
pearance, they approached Macbeth, and the first said : 

"All hail, Macbeth, thane of Glammis !*' the second, 
"Hail, Macbeth,thane of Cawder!"and the third, **A11 
hail, Macbeth, who hereafter shall be king of Scot- 
land!" 

" What manner of women are ye,*' said Banquo, 
extremely surprized, " who seem so little favourable to 
me ? To my companion here you not only predict high 
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hcviiEHWfi, httti tii€ Itjingdoin a^so, yvfeerea§ to |®e yw 
jMTQmi^e upthiijg at atl.*' , 

" Yfs," said sbe wWb;^ first spoke, '* w^ prpmis^ 
still ^eater advantages to thee than him ; he shall 
relgiri, indejQ^> io his own person , but his end shall 
be unh^ipy ; iior sbaU he leave ^ny issue behind 
\mi Aq succei^{l ^o hi^ crown : as for thee, though thou 
shalt not be a jclng, yet thy descendants, for long suc*- 
' cps^v^age^, shall rule the kifigdora of Scotland." 

Nq 3Qpi)er were these words spoke than they aU 
tvani^ed out qf sight. 

This accident wa3 thought^ at first, by Macbeth 
Biid Qapquo jto be some illusion of the imagination, so 
that Banquo would often jestingly cdll Macbeth king of 
^Sootlaqd, and Macbeth in the same manner call Ban- 
quo father of many kings ; but afterwards it was the 
common opinion, that thes^ women were either the 
wierd sisters, that is goddesses of destiny, or else 
nymphs or fairies^ who by necrora^cy had obtained a 
jknowiedge of future eyentSj because every thing they 
fffediQtedl ctme to pass. 

The thane of Cawd^* being shortly after condem- 
ned at Foress for high treason, his honours, estates, and 
offices were by the king bestowed on Macbeth. 

The first payrt of the prophecy being thus fulfilled, 
Macbeth, revolving the rest in his mind, began to con- 
aider of the means he should use to gain the kingdom ; 
but his first preferment coming unexpected and unsought 
for, he determined to wait for the intervention of Pro- 
!V»denceto raise him to the.dignitj^ his wishes grasped at. 

While he was thus ^expecting the completion of the 
jirqphecy^ Duncan, having two sons by his wife, ^i4ip 
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was daughter to Sey ward carl of Northumberiand, de^ 
clared Malcolm, the eldest, prince of Cumberland, 
thereby appointing him hb successor in the kingdom 
immediately after his decease. 

It was provided by the ancient taws of the kingdom, 
'that, if the succeeding prince was not of age to take the 
government upon himself at his predecessor's death, hfa 
next kinsman should be raised to the throne. 

Macbeth, therefore^ seeing his hopes frustrated by 
this disposition of the king's, began to form schemes for 
usurping the kingdom by force, conceiving himself 
greatly injured by Duncan, who, by thus ndsinghis son, 
though in his minority, to the kingdom, tod^ away all 
his future claim to it. 

The words of the wierd sisters contributed also to- 
wards confirming him in his design of seizing upon the 
crown ; and his wife, a haughty, ambitious woman, ar- 
dently desirous of being a queen, never ceased tormene- 
ing him till she had fixed him in his purpose. 

At length, therefore, communicating his intentions 
to his most trusty friends, among whom Banquo was 
the chief, in confidence of their promised aid, he mur- 
dered the king at Inverness, in the sixth year cf tus 
' reign. 

Then being surrounded with those persons on lyhom 
he most depended, he caused himself to be proclaimed 
king, and went immediately to Scone, where by general 
consent he received the investiture of the kingdom, ac 
cording to the accustomed manner. 

Malcolm Canmore, and Donald Bane, the two sons 
of kingDuncan, being apprehensive that Macbeth would 
take away their lives to secure to himself the posses$iona 
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of the kingdom, conveyed themselvf s Secretly out of 
Scotland. 

Malcolm fled into Cumberland, where he remained 
tin Saint Edward, son of king Etheldred, recov^ed the 
kingdom of England from the power of the Danes, who 
received him into his protection, and gave him an ho- 
nourable entert^^^giejg^. ., , 

Don^d Bane, bis brother, took refuge in Ireland^ 
and was treated there with great kindness by the king of 
that land. 

Macbeth, after the departure of these two princes^ 
endeavoured by great liberalities to engage the aflfection 
of the nobility and gentry of Scotland to his person, and 
wheo he found himself in peaceable possession of the 
kingdom, he set about reforming the laws, rooting out 
all the enormities and abuses which iiad crept into the 
administration, through the weak and slothful disposi- 
tion of Duncan. 

He also made many good laws, and during the sjpace 
of ten years gova-ned the realm with the utmost pru- 
dence and justice. 

But this appearance of equity and zeal for the 
public good was all counterfeited, and only assumed to 
gain the &vour of the people: tyrants are always mis- 
trustful; they are in continual fears that some other person 
wilLfot^ them of their power, by the same unjust means 
with which they acquired iU 

Macbeth, jealous of some attempts against him, no 
longer dissembled his inclinations, but practised and 
{)ermitted all sorts of cruelties ; the words of the three 
fvierd sisters were continually in his thoughts. 
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They promised him the kmgdoih^'ancl he was pos- 
sessed of it ; but they promised it also to the posterity 
of Banquo, and this prediction might in like ntinner 
ht fulfilled. 

To prevent it, therefore, he determined to murder 
Banquo and his son, and for this purpose he invited 
them to a supper at the palace ; as tiiey were returtiing 
home, some murderers, whom he had ordered to plant 
themselves in the road, seized Banquo and kUled him, 
but Fleance, favoured by the darkness of the night, es- 
caped and fled into Wales. 

After the murder of Banquo, fortune seemed to 
have forsaken Macbeth : none of his undertakings pros- 
pered ; every man began to tremble for his own life, 
and durst not venture to appear before him ; all men 
were afraid of him, and he was afraid of all men, so that 
he continually sought occasion to put all those persons 
to death of whom he had any suspicion. 

His distrust and cruelty encreasing every day, his 
thirst of blood was never to be satisfied 5 the forfeited 
estates of the nobility whom he thus massacred, enabled 
him to fill his colFers, and maintain forces to defend 
him against the attempts of his enemies. 

For the greater security of his person, while be was 
thus exercising the most tyrannic cruelty against his 
subjects, he built a strong castle upon the top of a high 
hill, called Dunsinnane, situated in GowTy, ten miles 
from Perth. 

This hill was of such a prodigious height, that any 
person standing upon the top might almost behold aU 
the countries of Angus, Fife, Stermond, and Tweedale; 
lying as it were beneath him. 
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The caslte then being founded on the top of this. 
feffl, the buildmg of it put the kingdom to great ex- 
pence^ because the materials could not be brought up 
without much time and labour. 

But Macbeth being determined to complete the work 
soon, commanded all the thanes of every shire through- 
out the realm to come and do their part towards the 
buildings every man in his turn. 

At last it falling to the turn of Macduffe, thane of 
Fife, to build his part, he sent workmen with all the 
necessary materials, and comtnanded them to do their 
business with the utmost diligence and care, that no 
occasion of offence might be given to the king, which 
might make him resent his not coming in person as the 
other thanes did, for he well knew t)iat Macbeth both 
i^ared and suspected himj for which reason he resolved 
to ke^ out of his way. 

Macbeth, coming soon after to see how the work 
went on, was greatly enraged to find Macduffe was not 
there, and from that time conceived an invincible hatred 
against him. 

The wizards, in whom he greatly confided, because 
of the completion of the two first prophecies, had warn- 
ed him to take heed of Macdufl^, who they told him 
was waiting for some opportunity to destroy him. 

This prediction would have determed him to put 
Macdufie immediately to death, had not a witch, whose 
predictions had also great weight with him, assured him 
he should never be dain by any man who was born of 
woman, nor overcome till Bimam wood came to the 
casde of Dunsinnane. 
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These sodthing prophecies banished all fear out of 
his mind; he freely indulged the natural cruelty of lus 
disposition, miserably oppressing bis subjects, and com«- 
mitting all sorts of outrages. 

At length Macduffe, being' in fear for bis own life, 
took a resolution to fly into England, hoping to prevail 
with Malcolm Canmore to claim the crown of Scot- 
land. 

Macbeth, who in every nobleman's house kept a 
domestic spy in his pay, was soon mformed of Mac- 
duffe's intention ; he therefore came suddenly with an 
army into Fife, and besieged the castle where Macduflfe 
dwelt, expecting to find him therein. The gates were 
immediately set open by the servants, who mistrusted 
no danger ; but Macbeth, enraged that Macdufie had 
escaped him (he being already fled to England), com- 
manded his wife and children, together with all that 
were found in the casde, to be slain* 

Macdufie was safe in the English court when the 
news of this shocking cruelty was brought him ; and 
adding to the desire of relieving his wretched country 
the hope of his own particular revenge, he earnestly en- 
treated prince Malcolm to undertake the recovery of his 
right ; he represented to him in the most moving terms 
the deplorable condition into which Scotland was brought, 
through the inhuman cruelties of Macbeth, and that the 
people, detesting him for the slaughters he had com- 
mitted, as well on the commons as nobility, desired 
nothing more ardendy than an opportunity of shaking oflT 
their yoke. 

Malcolm, whose soul was filled with compassion for 
the miseries of hiscountrymen, sigheddeeply while Mao- 
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dtiffe was speaking ; which he ^ercdving, again renew- 
ed his intreaties that he would attempt the delivery of 
Scotland, assuring him he'^ouM find it no difficult en- 
terprize, considering the legality of his title to the crown, 
and the earnest desire' of the people to have some occa- 
sion given them td revenge themselves on their hated 
tyrant. 

Malcolm, though he tvas greatly affected with Mac- 
iuffe's discourse, yet doubting whether he was not sent 
by Macbeth to betray him, he determined to make trial 
of his sincerity before he consented to his proposal, for 
which purpose he spoke to him in this manner : 
' " I am truly sorry, Macdufie, for the miseries un- 
der which my unhappy country has long groaned ; but 
though my inclination to relieve it were equal to your 
wishes, yet, on account 6f some incurable vices which 
are rooted in my disposition, I am not fit to undertake 
so great an enterprize ; for, first, I am so swallowed up 
in immoderate lust and sensuality, the abominable 
springs of all other vices, that if I was possessed of the 
regal power, the chastity of none of your maids and 
wives would be safe; and such excessive intemperance 
would be more insupportable to you than the bloody 
tjrranny of Macbeth. '^ 

" Intemperance," replied Macdufie, " is certainly a 
very great fault; many noble kings and princes have lost 
both their kingdoms and lives by indulging themselves 
in this vice ; nevertheless there are women enough in 
Scotland to serve your pleasures ; follow my counsel, 
therefore, and make yourself king ; Pll take upon my- 
9elf the care of gratifying this passion for women, in §p 
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secret a manner, tha|t your reputation skaU not beii\^ 

^* But," replied Ma]co)]|i,. ^f ][ am also the most ava» 
ricious man in the world, and if I was king of Scotl^rid J 
should put the greatest part of thp. nobility tp (^b^h, 
that I might possess myself of their estates. " 

** This fault," said Macduffe, " is much worse tl^a^i 
the other, for avarice is the source of all evil^ a criaie for 
which most of our kings have been murdered ; yet sdll 
I must continue to advise you to claim the crown, Ifae^ 
are riches enough in Scotland to satisfy yoUjr greedy de* 
sire." 

^^ I am also," said Malccdm, ^^ strongly inclined to 
dissimulation and every other kind of deceit, and rejcHce 
in nothing so much as betraying those who put any con- 
fidence in me ; since there is not any thing, then, rnqr^ 
agreeable to the character of a prince than constanoy, 
truth, and justice, and I am wholly abandoned to the 
contrary vices, you see how unfit I am to reign ; and 
therefore, since you have found the means of extenuat- 
ing all my other faults, I pray you endeavour to cover 
them among the rest." 

" Dissimulation," replied MacduflFe, " is indeed the 
worst of all : here then I leave thee. And oh ! un- 
happy and miserable Scotsmen," added he, " that are 
scourged with so many unavoidable calamities I The 
wicked tyrant who now without any ri^t or title reigns 
over ye, oppresses ye with the most bloody crudty ; 
and this otiier, who has a lawful claim to the crown, h 
so replete with all the shameful vices of the English, 
that he is unworthy to enjoy it ; for, by Im own confes- 
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nknXf he i& not only avaricious to the last degree, but 
ndhiolty afaandooed to the most insatiable lust, and is with- 
al so &lse a traitcM*, that no credit can be given to any 
thing he says : farewell, then, Scotland, for ever ; I now 
Io^e: upon myself as a banished man, without any hope 
of comfort or relief." Saying this he wept bitterly. 

Maicobn, observing he was about to depart, took him 
by the hand, and said, ** Be comforted, Macduffe, for I 
have none of these vkes you lament : I have jested with 
you in this manner only to try your sincerity ; for many 
times hath Macbeth sought by these means to get me 
into his hands; but the more backward I have shown 
myself to agree to your request, the more diligence shall 
I use in accomplishing it." Hereupcm they embraced, 
promising tobefeithfulto each other's interest, and then 
consulted together how they might^best put their enter- 
prize in execution. 

Macduffe, soon after repairing to the benders of Scot- 
land, secretly dispatched letters to the nobles of the realmi 
in which he declared, that Malcolm intended to come 
suddenly mto Scodand and claim the crown ; and there- 
fore required them, since that prince was the true and 
lawful heir of the kingdom, to assist them with all 
their power to recover it out of tiie hands of the 
usurper. 

In the mean time Malcolm so far engaged the favour 
of king Edward, that old Seyward, earl of Northumber- 
land, with ten thousand men, was appointed to go with 
him into Scodand to support him in his pretensions on 
that croN'tm. 

s s 
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When the news of this intended invasion was spread 
abroad in Scotland the nobles formed themsehres into 
two different parties, the one taking part with Macbeth, 
the other with Malcolm. 

Between these two Actions there frequentiy hap- 
pened light skirmishes; but those that were of Malcolm's 
side would not risk the danger of engaging in a pitched 
batde till they were joined by Malcolm, and the English 
forces under the command of Northumberland. 

Macbeth, therefore, not thinking himself able to en- 
gage the English, retired into Fife, and, fortifyinga camp 
near the castle of Dunsinnane, determined not to hazard 
a batde unless his enemies pursued him thither. 

However, some of his friends advised Wm either to 
make a treaty with Malcolm, or els6 to fly immediately 
into the isles, and take his treasure with him, to the end 
that he might be able to engage several of the great 
princes of the realm in his interest, and i^tain strangers 
in his pay, in whom he might better confide than in his 
own subjects, who were every day abandoning him. 

But he had so firm a reliance on his prophecies, that 
he believed he should never be vanquished till Bimam 
wood came to Dunsinnane, nor be slain by any man that 
was born of a woman. 

Malcolm, who had hastily pursued Macbeth, came 
the night before the battle to Birnam wood, and, when 
his army had rested there awhile, he commanded every 
man to cut down a branch of a tree and march wijh it in 
his hand, that, thus shaded, they might come closely, 
without discovering their numbers^ within view of their 
(Enemies. 
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Tlie next day, whfen Macbeth beheld them, he wa3 
gready astonished, and the prophecy that had been de- 
liireved to him long before coming into bis mind, he 
doubted not but that it was now fulfilled, since he saw 
Birn^m wood coming to. Dunsinnane ; nevertheless he 
drew up his men< in order of: battle, exhorting them to 
fight valiantly. 

His enemies, however, had scarcely cast away their 
boughs, when Macbeth, perceiving their numbers, be- 
took himself to flight. 

Macdufie, stimulated with hatred and an eager thirst 
of revenge, never ceased pursuing him till he came up 
with him at Lunfannain, and Macbeth, seeing him close 
at his heels, leaped off his horse, crying aloud, ^' Thou 
traitor ! why dost thou thus follow me in vain, since I 
am not appointed to be slain by any man that is bom of 
a woman ? But come on then, and receive the reward 
thou hast merited for thy folly.'' Hereupon he aimed a 
blow at him with his sword, thinking to have killed him; 
but Macdufie, suddenly leaping off his horse, avoided the 
stroke, and, holding his naked sword in his hand, thus 
answered: 

^' It is true, Macbeth ; and now shalt thy insatiable 
cruelty have an end ; for I, I am he whom thy wizards 
have told thee of, not bom of my mother, but ripped out 
of her womb :" then suddenly closing with him, he 
slew him on the place, and cutting off his head from his 
shoulders^ fixed it upon a pole, and brought it to Mal- 
■colm. 
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This was die end cS Macbeth, after he had r^gned 
over Scotiand seventeen years. In the beguming of his 
re^ he performed many worthy actions, and made mADf 
bws veiy useful to the commonwealdi ; butaft^waidst 
throu^ the illusion of the devil, he oblitenited the |^ory 
of his good deeds by tiie moat detestable cruelty. 
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TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 

CONNECTIONS between novels and the dramas 
of Sbaks^bare may be pointed out with propriety, and, 
where occasion jusllies^ may be commented on acoHti- 
ing to their respective merits ; but in historical plays, 
where there is no claim to originality, and where actual 
occurrences af e truly represented, there exists no ground 
for censure, or subject for animadversion. 

Of all Shakspeare's historical plays, no one of them 
rivets the attention, and keeps alive the interest, like the 
tragedy of Macbeth. Imitations of the historian are very 
mimerous, and not unfrequently whole passages have 
been selected and embodied in this play, with the dif- 
ference only of converting the prose to blank verse. 

The history of Scotland was written by Hector Boc* 
Aius, and printed at Paris in the year 1526. It was 
translated by John Bellenden, from which translation 
HoUingshed gleaned all the historicd events which are 
contained in his Chronicles of Scotland, and from Hoi- 
lingshed Shakspeare generally copied. Boethius, who 
was without doubt the most correct historian, thus re- 
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lates the occurrences which form the basis of this trsb* 
gedy. 

" Makbeth, be persuasion of his wyfe, gadeiit his 
friendis to ane counsall at Invemes quhare kyng Dun- 
cane happenit to be for y"" time. And because he fend 
sufficient opportunities be support ofBanqyho and otheris 
liis friendis he slew kyng Duncane^ the vii zeir of hi^ 
regne."- After the murder of Duncan, Macbeth " come 
with ane great power to Scone, and tuk the crowne," 

The first interview of the wierd sisters with Macbeth 
is represented by Shakspeare in the same manner as by 
HoUingshed, and Banquo first addresses them in the 
history, and likewise in the piiajr. \ From HoUingshed, 
it appears that Bsuiquo was chief in %he conspiracy, when 
Macbeth destroyed Duncan* Shakspeare, with great 
judgment, alters the character and disposition of Banquo, 
and represents him in a more .imiiable light. It will be 
recollected^ that the wierd sisters In the history and iii 
the play promise him, ^^ that he shall be father of many 
kings." As the royar family of Stuart, lineally des- 
cended from Banquo, was seated on the throne of En- 
gland when this play was written, he is represented by 
Shakspeare as a virtuous character. An account of the 
posterity of Banquo is related in a very interestiiig man- 
ner by Boethius. 

** Fleance," says this historian, "after the mmrder 
of his father, being protected by the darkness of the 
night, and having for some time concealed himself in 
Scotland, escaped into Wales, where the strength of bis 
judgment, and the afebility of his temp^, recommended 
him, very soon after his arrival, to the proteotioa and 
favour of the prince of that country. 
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^^ Prosperity raised his ambitioa to ^ unpardonable 
height ; he abused the confidence reposed in him by se- 
csedy paying unkwful addresses to the young princess, 
the daughter of his bene&ctor : those addresses proved 
successful ; her father discovered her pregnancy, and 
that Fleance was her paramour : Fleance was put to 
death; and the lady, as soon as she was delivered of her 
child, which proved to be a son, and was named Wal- 
ter, was condemned to pass the rest .of her life in the 
character of a mean domestic. Young Walter, by order 
of his enraged grand&ther, was sent to a remote part of 
Wales to be.educated as a rustic. 

" When he had attained his twentieth year, the blood 
which flowed in his veins inspired him with sentiments 
far nobler and more refined than those of his usual com- 
pani(His ; . he left the country and threw himself boldly 
into the protection of his grandfather at court. This 
noble resohitioa.M^s not entirely unsuccessful ; he was 
admitted to stay in die palace, but in a mean and servile 
station. 

" One of the courtiers, with whom he had quarrelled, 
reproached him with the illegitknacy of his birth; Wal« 
tcr was ti*ansported with, fury at the affront, and slew the 
person who offered it to him. 

** He. was too sensible of his grandfather's severity 
to venture the effects of it on this occasion; he fled im- 
mediately to Scotland^ and implored protection from his 
relations there. 

" He met with a favourable reception from them, 
and was particularly honoured and esteemed by some 
Engl^h noblemen who were at that time in the court cif 
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Scotland upon an emfaossy to Maargae^ V9bo iMs then 
queen of diat nation. 

" He became afterwards general for diat piancei^ m 
GraUoway and the Western Islands } and kanng gained 
a complete victory over the rebels of those pai^ta^ was 
made high seneschaH of the kingdom, and hard of sere* 
ral noUe manors, among wfaicb was that of Stuart's 
Islands. 

^^ He left at his death a son, named AUan Stuart, 
who signalized his valour on many oecaraons agnnat die 
Samcens in the Holy Land. Alexander his son succeed^ 
ed him, and was founder of Pwley Abbey. Alexander 
was followed by his son Waher, sumamed of Dundo- 
nald, a famous general under Alexander the tfakd. Wal- 
ter had two sons, Alexander and Robert, who manied 
the daughter of Robert of Cruxloun, from wludi mi^i^ 
the families of Darnley and Lennox are diescended*. 

" Alexander, the eldest son rf Wdter of Dundo- 
nald, left two sons, James and John ; James died in his 
infancy, and John, having espoused the heiress of Bou- 
tell, had issue by her Walter Stuart, who married Mar- 
garet, daughter of king Robert Bruce, after the civil 
dissentions of Scotland were entirely appeased. By thb 
princess he liad Robert Stuart, afterwards king orScot* 
land ; and from him the royal femily of Stuart is £neally 
descended.'' 

The first " image of revolt" that Afecbeth dbplays, 
is when Duncan appoints Malcolm prince of Cumber- 
land. This incident is the same in thehi^tCHry. Hoi-, 
lingshed merely states, that the king was murdeied at 
Inverness^ in the sixth year of his reign. Sfaakspeare, 
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without doubt, bofrowed some hints in that transactioix 
from the history of Diiffe, king of Scotland^ who was 
murdered by Donwald, captain of the castle of Fores, 
dbout eighty years before Duncan ascended the throne, 
Hdil^igshed rotates that occurrence as follows : ^^ Don- 
waldy^^ not foiTgetting the reproach which his linage had 
sustv^aed by the execution of those his kinsmen, 
whom the king for a spectacle to the people had caused 
to be hanged, could not but shew manifest tokens of 
great griefe at home amongst his fiunilie : which his wife 
peroeiviag, ceased not to travell with him till she under- 
stood what the cause was of his displeasure. Which at 
lengdi when she had learned by his owne relation, she, 
as one that bare no lesse malice in hir heart, for the like 
cause on his behalfe, than hir husband did for his friends, 
counsdled him (sith the king used oftentimes to lodge 
in his house without anie gard about him other than the 
garrison of the castle [of Fores], which was wholie at 
his commandement) to make him awaie, and showed 
him the meanes whereby he might soonest accomplish if. 
" Donwald, thus being the more kindled in wrath by 
the words of his wife, determined to follow hir advice in 
the execution of so heinous an act. Whereupon de- 
vising :with himselfe for a while, which way hee might 
best accomplish his cursed intent, at length gat opportu- 
nitie, and^sped his purpose as foUovveth. It chanced 
that the kiqg upon the date before he purposed to depart 
foorth of the castell^ was long in his oratorie at his prai- 
ers, and there continued till it was late in the night. At 
the last, cpmming foorth, he called such afore him as 
had faiAfuUie served him in pursute and apprehension of 
tfte rebelsy anjJ giving them heartie thanks he bestowed 

Tt 
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^m^h honomabh giftj a§nwg^f t^^Hk qfthe wflifh IHiWr 

(^ r^nw^4 Tfw one, ash^that hvi k^m ^viffr mfour^ 

*' At length) having t^ed mlh ^m a Ipng.ti^QMt 
h^ gc^ him into hi9priivie chamber,, oi/ftf with tw^ijfhk^ 
efiamberleins,^ who having brought him to bod* 9Mn«) 
foortb ag^iQe,.aad then fell to bankettiog with Doowald 
and his wife, who had prepared divei'ae delicate d^besy 
and sundrie ^crts of ^bmk^ (br their veare sapper or cq{« 
lRtior>, where?^t they sate up so long,, tiUthey hadehfoege^ 
their stomachs with suchfuU gorges^ that t;heir beads 
were no sooner got to the pillow, but aaleqpue they were 
so fast> that a maa might have removed the chamber 
over them, sooner than to have awaked them out of their 
drunken sleepe* 

^' Then Donwald, though he abhorred the act great- 
lie in heart, yet tlirough instigation of his wife, he called 
foure of his servants unto him, (whom he had made prU 
vie to bb wicked intent before, and framed to his pur- 
pose with large gifts,) and now declaring unto diem,. 
£^ter what sort they should worke the feat, they gladlie 
obeyed his instructions, and speedilie going about the 
murther, they entei; the chamber in which the king laic,. 
a little before cocks crow, where they seorettie cut. his 
throte as he lay sleeping, without anie busding at all: 
and immediately . by a posteme gate they canied foorth 
the dead bodie into the fields, and throwing it upoa a 
horse there provided for that purpose, diey convey it 
unto a place about two miles distant from the castell.--* 

" Donwald, about the time that the mur&er was in 
^oing, got him amongst them that kept the watch, and 
so continued to companie with them all the residue of 
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the nigfat Bat in the morning when fte noise was raised 
in the kings ehamber^ how the king was slaine, his bo- 
die conveied awaie, andthe bed all bewraied with bloud, 
he with the watch ran thither ^ as though he had khdtvn 
nothm^^oftke matter; and breaking into the chamber, 
and finding cakes of bloud in the bed, and on the floore 
ati6ut Ae sides of it, hejbrthmth slew the chamberlains^ 
as guiltie of that heinous murther, and then like a mad- 
man running to an fro, he ransacked everie corner within 
the castell, as thoogh it had beene to have scene if he 
might have found either the bodie, or any of the mur- 
iherers hid in anie privie place ; but at length comming 
to the postcme gate, and finding it open, he burdened 
the chamberleins, whom he had slaine^ with all thejaultj 
tiiey having the keyes of the gates committed to their 
keeping all the night, and therefore it could not be other- 
wise (said he) but that they were of counsell in the com- 
mitting of that most detestable murther. 

** Finallie, such was his over-earnest diligence in the 
severe inquisition and trial of the offenders heerein, that 
some of the lords began to mislike the matter, and to 
smell foorth shrewd tokens that he should not be alto- 
gether cleare himselfe. But for so much as they were 
in that countrie where he had the whole rule, what by 
reason of his friends and authoritic together, they doubt- 
ed to utter what they thought, till time and place should 
better serve thereunto, and hereupon got them awaie 
everie man to his home." 

The most luxuriant fields for genius to range in have 
been ^afforded by preternatural beings. In several of 
his plays, Shakspeare has availed himself of the unlimit- 
ed scope which they offered, but in no one of them but 
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in Macbeth had he succeeded in exhibiting thepecnl^^- 
arity of expression by which the wierd sisters are distin- 
guished, without heating the imagination, or promot- 
ing superstitious impressions. 

For the foundation of their incantations,. Sh^apeare 
probably consulted the curious play, entitled The. Witeh^ 
written originally by Middleton and printed by Mlv 
Bced. 

ACT ni. SCENE III. 

Enter Heccaty Witches^ and Fire- Stme. 

Hec. The moone's a gallant ; see how brisk she rides. 

Stad. Heer's a rich evening, Heccat. 

Hec, I, is*t not wenches, 
To take a joumcy of five thousand mile ? 

Hqju Ours- will be more to-night. 

Hec. Oh, 'twill be pretious : heard you the owle yet f 

Stad, Breifely in the copps» 
v\s we came through now. 

Hec, 'Tis high time for us then. 

Stad* There was a bat hoong at my lips three time« 
As we came through the woods, and drank her fill. 
Old Puckle saw her. 

Hec, You are fortunate still : 
The very schreich-owle lights upon your shoulder. 
And wooes you, like a pidgeon. Are you fumish'd ? 
Have you your oyntments ? . 

Stad. All. 

Hec. Prepare to flight then ^ 
I'll over-take you swiftly. ^ 

Stad. Hye thee Heccat; 
We shal be up betimes. 

Hec. 1*11 reach you quickly^* 
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Fire, They are all going & birding to-night, ffecy talk of fowles 
rth*aire, that fly by day : I am sure they'll be a company of fowle 
9lutts there to night. Yf , we have not mortallitie afier'd, I'll be 
hang'd, for they are able to putryfie^ to infect a whole region. She 
spies me now. 

Hec. What Fire-Stone, our sweet son ? 

Fire, A little sweeter than some of you ; or a doonghill were 
400 good for me. "' 

Hec. How much hast here ? 

Fire. Nineteene, 'and all brave plump ones ; besides six lizards 
and three serpentine eggs. 

Hec. Deere and sweet boy : what herbes hast thou 1 

Fire. I have some Mar-martin, and Man-dragon. 

Hec. Mannaritih, and Mandragora, thou wouldst soy. 

Fire. Heer's Pannax too : I thanck thee> my pan akes I am 
sure with kneeling downe to cut 'em. 

Hec. AndSelago, 
Hedge hisop too : how neere he goes my cuttings ? 
Were they all cropt by moone-light ? 

Fire. Every blade of *m, or I am a moone-calf (Mother). 

Hec. Hye thee home with *em. 
Looke well to the house to night : I am for aloft. 

Fire, Aloft (quoth you?) I would you would breake your neck 
once, that I might have all quickly. Hark, hark, mother ; they 
are above the steeple alredy, flying over your head with a noyse of 
musitians. 

Hee. They are they indeed. Help me, help me ; I'm too fote ^ 
Bono. Come away, come away ; \ .^ ^^^ ^.^^ 
Heccat, Heccat, come away. 3 

Hec, I come, I come, I come, I come^ 
With all the speed I may, 
With all the sp^ed I may. 

Whet's StadUn? 

Heere. > in the ctireK 
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Whcr'sPucWc? 
Heere: 
And Hoppo too» and Hellwain too : 
We lack but you ; we lack but you • 
Come away, make up the count. 

Hec, I will but noynty and then I mouuift. 

[^ 9fiirm Ukc « Car/ tMcend9. 
Ther'a one comes downe to fetch bis dues ; \ 
A kissey a coll, a sip of blood : . C Mow« 

And why thou staist so long. j 

I muse^ I muse, 
Since the air's so sweet and good« 
Hec. Ohy art thou comO) 

What newesi what newes ? 
All goes still to oiu* delight> 
Either come^ or els 

Refuse, refuse. 
Hee. Now I am fumish'd for the flight. 

jFire, Hark^ hark, the Catt sings • brave treble in faerowne Un- 
guage. 

Hec, going tcfij] Now I goe^ now I flie, 
Malkin my sweete spirit and I. 
Oh what a daintie pleasure tis 
To ride in the aire 
When the moone shines fairei 
And sing and daunce, and toy and kiss : 
Over woodsy high rodts, and mountaines^ 
Oyer seas, our mistris fountaines. 
Over steeps tbwtes and turretts 
We fly by night, 'm9ngst troopes of spirkts. 
No ring of bells to our eares sounds^ 
No howles of wolves^ no yelpes of hounds i 
' No, not the noyse of water's-breache. 

Or cannon's throat, our height can reache. 

No ring of bellsy &c. > above. 



Fire. Well laotl^ert I tM^k your kind^ft : You mu^t be gam- 
bolling i'th'air^ 9^ ^Y^ W^ ^9 \falk Im^ Uk^ » f99le aod a mor- 

tall. lExit. 

I 

ACT V. SCENE II. ^ 

Enter Duehessey Heccat^ Ftte- Stone. 

Htc. What death isH 3^u desire for AlmachUdes? 

lSkicA» A aodaine and a subtle. 

Mec. Then I have fitted you. 
Here lye the guifts of both ; sodaine and subtle : 
His picture made in wax, and gently molten 
By a blew fire, kindled with dead men's eyes, 
Will waste him by degrees^ 

Ikuk, In what time, pree4hee? 

Hec, Perhaps in a moone's progresse 

Duck. What I a rnoneth ? 
Out upon pictures I if they be so tediousi 
Giye me things with some life. 

Hec. Then seeke no farther* 

Duck. This must be doi^ with speed, dispatch'4 this nighty 
If it may possible. 

Hec. I have it for you: 
Here's that wUl do't \ stay but perfeodon's time, 
And that's not five howres hence. 

Btuch. Canst thou do this I 

Mee. Caul? 

Duck. I meane, so closely. 

Hec. So closely doe you mesne too ? 

Duck, So ar^By, sio cunniBgly. 

Hec. Worse & worse ; doubts and incredulities, 
They make me mad. Let scrupulous creatures knoiw 
Cum volm, rlpls ipsis mirantibus, amnes 
In fontes rediere suos; concussaq. sisto, 
Stantia concutio cantu freta ; nubila pello, 
Nubilaq. induco: ventos abigoq. vocoq. ' 
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Vipereas nimpo verbis et cannine fiiuces ; 
£t silvas moyeo> Jubeoq. tremiflcere monteSf 
£t mugiere solum, manesq. exire sepulchrisf 
Te quoque Luna traho. 
Can you doubt me then, daughter^ 
That can make mountains tremble, miles of woods walk ; 
Whole earth's foundation bellow, and the spiritts 
Of the entomb'd to burst out from their marbles ; 
Nay, draw yon moone to my involy'd designes ? 

Fire. I know as well as can be when my mothrfe's mad and our^ 
great catt angrie : for one spitts French then, and thother spitis 
Latten. 

Duch. I did not doubt you. Mother. 

Hec, No ? what did you, 
My powre's so firme, it is not to be question^. 

Duch, Forgive what's past: and now I know th' offenavoies* 
That vexes art, I'll shun th' occasion ever. 

Hec, Leave all to me and my five sisters» daughter. 
It shall be convaid in at howlett*time. 
Take you no care. My spiritts know their moments : 
Raven, or schreitch-owle never fly by th' dore 
But they call in (I thanck 'em) and they loose not by't. 
I give 'em barley soakd in infants' blood : 
They shall have semina cum sanguine. 
Their gorge cramd full if they come once to our house : 
We are no niggard. 

Fire. They £3ire but too well when they come heather : they eate 
up as much tother night as would have made me a.good.coascion- 
able pudding. 

Hec. Give me some lizards-braine : quickly Firestone. 
Wher's grannam Stadlin, and all the rest o'th' sisters I 

Fire. All at hand forsooth. 

Hec. Give me Marmaritin; some Beare-breech : when \ 

Fire. Heer's Beare-breech, and lizards-braine forsooth: . 

Hec. In to the vessell ; 
And fetch three ounces of the red-hair'd girlp 
I kiird last midnight. 
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J^tr^.^ Whereabouts^ sweet Mother? 
Sec, Hip ; hip or flanck. Where is the Acopus ? 
Fire, You shall have Acopus, forsooth. 
Uec. Stir,, stir about ; whilst I begin the charme. 
A charmt Song, about a VeaselL 

Black spiritts, and white $ Red spiritts, and gray;. — 

Mingle, inikigle, mingle, you that mingle may. 
Titty, Tiffin, keepe it stiff in ; 
Fire-drake, Puckey, make it luckey : 
Liiard, Robin, you must bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about ; 
' All ill come running in, all good keepe out t 
1 mVcM BeeiCs the bloodof a bat. 
Hee. • ' Put in khat ; oh put in that. 
3. Heer's libb^rd's-bane. 

Mec. Put in againe. 

1. The juice of toad ; the oUe of adder. 

2. Those will make the yonker madder. 
Ifec. Put in ; ther's all, and rid the stench. 

Fire, Nay heer's three ounces of the red*hair'd wench. 

JU, Round, around, around, &c. 

Ilec, So, soe, enough : into the vessell with it. 
There, 't hath the true perfection : I am so light 
At any mischief: ther's no villany 
But is a tune methinkes. 

Fire. A tune ! 'tis to the tune of dampnation then, I warrant you; 
and that song hath a villanous burthen. 

Hec, Come my sweet sisters ; let the aire strike our tune, . 
Whilst we show reverence to yond peeping moone. 

[Here they daunce. The Witches daunce and Exeunt, 

The machinery of this tragedy the learned and in- 
genious Dr. Johnson has illustrated with all the usual 
strength of his judgment and discrimination ; he has la- 
boured with much industry to explain, according to tra- 
dition, the nature of the ceremonies used by the witches. 

uu 
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" As this,'* he observes, in a nete on act FV, scene 
1, " b the chief scene of enchantment in the play, it 
is proper, in this place, to observe, with how much 
judgment Shakspeare has selected all the circum- 
stances of ])b infernal ceremonies, and hc>w exactly he 
has .conformed to common opinioiis and traditions : 

< Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.' 

'* The usual form in which familiar spirits are re- 
ported to converse with witches, is that of a pat. A 
witch, who was tried about half a century before the 
time of Shakspeare, had a cat named Rutterkin, as the 
spirit of one of those witches was Grimalkin ; and when 
any mischief was to be done, she used to bid Rutterkin 
go and fiy. But once, when she would have sent Rut- 
terkin to torment a daughter of the countess of Rutland, 
instead of going or fiying^ he only cried mewy from 
whence she discovered that the lady was out of his 
power, the power of witches being not universal, but 
limited, as Shakspeare has taken care to inculcate : 

< Though his bark cannot be lost, 

< Yet it shall be tempest-tost.' 

** The common afflictions which the malice of 
witches produced, were melancholy, fits, and loss of 
flesh, which are threatened by one of Shakspeare's 
witches : 

* Weary sev'n nights, nine times nine, 

* Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine.* 

^^ It was likewise their practice to destroy the cattle 
of their neighbours, and the farmers have to this day 
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many ceremonies to secure their cows and other cattle 
from witchcraft ; but they seem to have been most sus- 
pected of malice against swine. Shakspeare has ac- 
cordingly made one of his witches declare that 6he has 
been killing swine; and Dr. Harsnet observes, that, 
about that time, * a sow could not be iU of the measles^ 
nor a girl of the sullensy but some old woman was charged 
with witchcraji.^ 

* Toad, that under the oold stone, 

< Days and nights hast thirty-one, 

* Swelter'd venom sleeping got, 

< Boil thou first i' the charmed pot.' 

" Toads have likewise long lain under the reproach of 
being by some means accessary to withcraft, for which 
reason Shakspeare, in the first scene of this play, calls 
one of the spirits Paddock or Toad, and now takes care 
to put a toad first into the pot. When Vaninus was 
seized at Tholouse, there was found at his lodgings 
ingens bufo vitro inclusus^ a great toad shut in a vial^ 
upon which those that prosecuted him Veneficium ex* 
probrabantf charged him^ I suppose, with witchcraft. 

' Fillet of a fenny snake, 

< In the cauldron boil and bake: 

« Eye of newt, and toe of frog ;— *— 

< For a charm,' &c. 

" The propriety of these ingredients may be known 
by consulting the books De Viribus Animalium and De 
Mirabilibus Mundi, ascribed to Albertus Magnus, in 
which the reader, who has time and credulity, mny dis- 
cover very wonderful secrets. 
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' Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
^Ditch-deliver'd by a drab;'— 

" It has been already mentioned, in the law against 
witches, that they are supposed to take up dead bodies 
to^use in enchantments, which was confessed by the 
woman whom kuig James examined ; and who had of 
a dead body, that was divided in one of their assemblies, 
two fingers for her share. It is observable, that Shaks- 
peare, on this great occasion, which involves the fate of 
a king, multiplies all the circumstances of horror. The 
babe, whose finger is used, must be strangled in its 
birth ; the grease must not only be human, but must 
have dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer; 
and even the sow, whose blood is used, must have of- 
fended nature by devouring her own farrow. These are 
touches of judgment and genius. 

* And now about the cauldron sing,— — 

< Black spirits and white, 

' Red spirits, and grey, 

< Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

' You that mingle may.' 
" And in a former part : 

< wierd sisters, band in hand,— - 

^ Thus do go about, about ; 

< Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

' And thrice again, to make up nine 1' 

" These two passages I have brought together, be- 
cause they both seem subject to the objection of too 
much levity for the solemnity of enchantment, and may 
both be shown, by one quotation from Camden's ac- 
count of Ireland, to be founded upon a practice really 
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observed by the uncivilized natives of that country : 

* Wlien any one gets a fell,' says tb^ informer of Camden^ 

* he starts up, and, turning three times to the rights digs 
a hole in the earth ; for they imagine that there is a 
spirit in the ground, and if he falls sick in two or three 
days, they send one of their women that is skilled in 
that way to the place, where she says, I call thee from 
the east,* west, north, and south, from the groves, the 
woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the fairies^ red, 
black, white. ^ There was likewise a book written be- 
fore the time of Shakspeare, describing, amongst other 
properties, the colours of spirits. 

" Many other circumstances might be particularized, 
in which Shakspeare has shown his judgment and his 
knowledge." 

Shakspeare, in writing the tragedy of Macbeth, has 
consulted more authorities than he has done in any other 
of his historical plays. He has ranged over the Chro- 
nicles of Scotland, and selected events which were cal- 
culated for dramatic representation. He has consulted 
all the works which treated of magic and witchcraft in 
his time, and has adopted the names and a multitude of 
minute occurrences from Middlcton's play of The 
Wttch. Having therefore received every assistance 
which could be rendered him, either from history or tra- 
dition, he commenced writing Macbeth under the pro- 
tection of various connected authorities, and has related 
the interesting events therein contained'^vith a force and 
dignity, every way calculated to rouse die passions, ex- 
cite the attention, and command the admiration of every 
reader. 

END OF VOLUME I. 
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